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THE SULTAN’S DOOM. 





BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





ONE of the kings of Khorassan 

Saw in a dream, and saw with dread, 
The living ashes of a man 

Who, dead a hundred years before, 
Was not—perhaps could not be—dead. 
Sultan Mahmoud it was, whose hands, 


Which once grasped empires, grasped no more, 


Empty as his forgotten tomb, 


Which had been plundered bare; of whom 


Nothing remained except his head, 
Half-sunken in the desert sands, 
A ghastly thing of bleaching bone, 
Whereof the eyes, which still were there, 
Deep in their hollow sockets shone, 
Fixed in a set and stony stare, 
Determined, as it seemed, to see 
What had been, was, and was to be; 
Dreadful their light was in the gloom, 
And dreadful was that Sultan’s doom. 
“Not such be mine, a sinful man, 
Nor thine, O King of Khorassan !’’ 
Sadi, the Persian Poet, said, 
Who this strange dream interpreted, 
Following the drift of his own thought 
Rather than what the Koran taught. 
‘‘ Why we were molded out of dust, 
Slaves some of us, and others kings, 
I know not, no one ever knew, 
Unless it was to do the things 
We do—so many evil, too— 
Because, being dust, we think we must. 
What we might do, what we might be, 
If we were other than we are, 
Only the mollahs seem to see ; 
Their sight is not vouchsafed to me, 
Content to follow them afar. 
We are dust, the best of us, no more. 
lf He who molded us of yore 
Meant more than we are, making Man, 
He marred us in the making; why— 
If he did so, he knows, not I. 
I see we end as we began, 
The same poor dust we were before. 
The things we yearn for and demand 
Are not remote but close at hand, 
And easy, too, to understand :— 
The tender light of love which lies 
In the dear heaven of woman’s eyes, 
The clinging arms around us thrown, 
The red, ripe lips which press our own. 
When passion’s fiery trance is past 
(Too sweet, too deep, too fierce to last), 
Or, sadly sated, is disdained, 
We fly where cups are filled and drained, 
And snatch the dice with reckless hands, 


And stake our slaves, our flocks, our lands, 


And lose, whatever we may win, 

The peace of mind we stake therein. 
More prudent grown as we grow old 
(The worldly-wise ones say more wise), 


The holy mollahs say they do; 

They say that Life and Love are lust 

Which must be crushed, and all who trust 

Their promises are fed with dust. 

They promise happiness, but sow 

Sorrow instead ; the dark seeds grow 

Here and hereafter. Here we know, 

And there— But where? oh, where ? I cry, 

Day, night; but there is no reply, 

No answer from the earth or sky. 

This life of ours is but a gust, 

Which, whether it blows high or low, 

Returns not, once it has blown by! 

For this dead Sultan who remains 

Imprisoned here, a crownless head— 

Bitter and endless are his pains, 

Because he knew not how to live, 

Demanding more than life can give, 

Nor how, life ended, to be dead. 

Thankless for all that he abused, 

And craving all that was refused, 

He would be thankful now were he 

Such honored dust as yours will be, 

My lord, when your long race is run, 

And your strong spirit finds repose 

In the great mosque where you were crowned, 

Or mine when, my poor singing done, 

They bury me in common ground, 

Where, it may be, the rose of spring 

Will grow from the dust that loved the rose, 

And the nightingales will sing, and sing! 
New YorRK Ciry. 
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TO LANIER’S FLUTE. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


WHEN palsied at the pool of Thought 
The Poet’s words were found, 
Thy voice the healing Angel brought 
To touch them into sound. 
St. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, ELLIcorr City, Mp. 
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THE SUPREME SACRIFICE. 


BY ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO. 











AT the junction of the two roads whereof the one 
leads to Hell and the other to Heaven, there stood a 
glorified Spirit waiting. Many souls passed before him 
to the right and to the left. Some bore weights upon 
their shoulders, for in that land Sin is a palpable burden 
and bears the sinner down. Others there were of radiant 
aspect, for in that land Truth is a living Presence and 
glorifies his own. 

And atill the Spirit waited. 

Now, there came toward him a Woman bowed beneath. 
an exceeding great burden. A weight there was upon 
her shoulders, and in her right hand and in her left. 
And she drew near unto the Soul that waited, and looked 
yearningly into his eyes. : 

** What dost thou ?” she questioned him, 

He answered : ‘‘I await here my beloved, my comrade 
Spirit, lest peradventure she draw nigh unto the Gate of 
Heaven and I be not there to welcome her.” 

The burdened Spirit asked: ‘‘And when she comes 
wilt thou know her?” 

‘“* Ay,” answered the waiting Soul ; ‘for of all that 
walk here with light upon their faces, her light will the 
brightest shine.” 

The Woman said: ‘‘ Peradventure she will be bowed 
down, and will take the other road.” 

The waiting Soul smiled pityingly : ‘‘ Nay, that may 
not be,” he said. 

‘¢ But if it were,” persisted the Woman, “‘ thou—what 
wouldst thou do?” 


THE STRIFE BETWEEN LABOR 
AND CAPITAL. 


WHAT IS ITS SOLUTION TO BE? 


A Series of Articles by 


Bishop F. D. HuntrnaTon, D.D., 
Brother ALONzO GALES HOLLISTER, 
Bishop Jonn P. NewMAN, D.D., 
Rabbi M. ScHLESINGER, Ph.D., 
The Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
The Rev. Herspert 8. JOHNSON, 
The Rev. PReston BARR. 





THE following articles, contributed by request, have 
been collected in the course of a systematic study of the 
problem of Socialism. 

They are now presented to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT with the sincerest appreciation of the interest 
shown in the subject by the writers who have so kindly 
assisted in throwing light upon this most important sub- 
ject. Wm. WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 

St. STEPHEN’s RECTORY, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 


THE CAUSES AND LOSSES OF STRIKES, 


BY THE RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Bishop of Central New York (Protestant Episcopal). 


A strike is a concerted suspension of work by wage- 
workers of either sex in the employ of wage-payers 
for an alleged non-fulfillment of a contract, or as a 
protest against the alleged imposition of new demands, 
or for the sake of obtaining some benefit declared to be 
deserved on account of new conditions in the line of in- 
dustry pursued, or in the cost of living, or for the cor- 
rection of personal offenses against wage-workers, espe- 
cially females, committed by the managers or their sub- 
ordinates, 

Taking into account the disturbances inevitably 
created by such a summary step, the damage to related 
branches of business, the risk of loss, temporary at least, 
to one or both of the parties, the uncertainty of the re- 
sult, and the probable provocation to ill-temper and con- 
sequent alienation, the strike must be regarded as an 
evil—a measure to be resorted to only in the last extrem- 
ity, when all other modes of remedy or satisfaction have 
first been tried. 

The primary preventive of strikes is definiteness and 
particularity in the original agreement or contract be- 
tween the employer and the employed. The specifica- 
tions, without being exhaustive or very numerous, could 
easily be made to meet ordinary cases of difference and 
forestall a rupture. Whatever the expense in time or 
trouble, it would be far less than the damage of a break. 
It would be shared on both sides. It would, ina great 
number of instances, prevent the rising of dissatisfac- 
tion in the minds of the workmen—dissatisfaction 
which, being fomented by sympathy and a brooding 
sense of injury, leads on to open agitation. 

Inasmuch as disagreements may arise which cannot 
be decided by the terms of the contract, expediency 
requires, in the second place, a board of conciliation, 
which would, of course, be also a board of arbitration. 
The contract should include a promise by both parties to 
abide by the award of the board. Both parties are, of 
course, equally bound, whether either party is composed 
of one person or ten or a thousand, 

No strike can be justitied on the ground of reduced 
wages where it can be proved by the board of arbitration 
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Glow-worms whose evanescent light 
Is quenched in everlasting night, 
Or snowflakes swallowed in the sea, 








And she moved toward the waiting Spirit, and_he knew 
his Comrade Soul. 
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appeals to pride or class spirit, no false loyalty to an ir- 
responsible society, will excuse a wanton waste of time 
and family comfort.',Workingmen lose by it not only 
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what they cannot afford to lose in their own welfare ; 
they lose the respect and sympathy of the wiser part of 
the community standing ready to befriend them. Expe- 
rience will satisfy them that a rash and causeless strike is 
a wicked cruelty—cruelty that must some time be 
checked by the lessons of suffering and by common- 
sense. 

That any number of men in this country have a right 
to combine, organize and act together for the lawful 
promotion of their convictions or their common interests 
ought by this time to be beyond dispute. There is 
something absurd in setting about proving what nothing 
but impudence could deny. If a number of men may 
combine to raise or keep up the price of oil, wheat or 
sugar, then there may be a union to raise or keep up 
the price of labor. An organization of workmen for 
that purpose is far less likely to do mischief than are 
the manufacturers or trafficking monopolists who over- 
tax the many for the aggrandizement of the few. It 
will be likely to have in it manlier men, better char- 
acters, a more disinterested public spirit. We have said 
‘lawful promotion.” That means that all violence, all 
interference with personal liberty, all compulsion, all 
obstruction of other men’s lawful action, is forbidden. 
Yet while law must be obeyed, it remains true that law 
itself may be unequal. Money worshipers, who are used 
to denying that the common gifts of God to the people 
belong to the people, are gradually educated to a partial 
aod ur just legislation. Politicians, who have no scru- 
ples in damaging and obstructing one another's parties by 
all sorts of devices, are shocked when they hear, and 
sometimes when they only suspect, that laboring men are 
doing the same thing. The game is bad for both of 
them. It takes time to convince unwilling minds; but 
time is on the side of the Almighty and Everlasting 
Father of all that live. 

It bas been said in behalf of a rigorous policy toward 
iailroad operatives in a strike that they owe an uninter- 
rupted service, whatever their grievances, to the travel- 
ing public. In a sensesuch operatives, like men in most 
callings, are bound to regard the public convenience ; 
but to urge this as a defense of severity in the company 
and its management is either superficial or sophi-tica). 
It is the railroad that is directly and comprehensively 
responrible to the public ; the responsibility of the work- 
men is to the company. 

By its charter, its immunities, its advertisements, its 
time-table, its connection with legislatures (the legisla- 
tures of some States are generally believed to be con- 
trolled by railroads), the company is bound, at whatever 
cost, to provide a continuous and safe transportation for 
passengers and freight. Labor is i's agent for fulfilling 
the contract. The laborers fulfill their duty by rendering 
a stipulated and faithful service to their employers, The 
inconveniences of a strike enter into the company’s risks. 
The burden must rest where it belongs, and wherever 
the protits accrue. 

A system in which men and women of the wage earn- 
ing Class are subjected to the control and caprice of their 
paymasters is not one that consistent Americans or in- 
telligent Christians can contemplate with complacency 
or can encourage, 

There are mines now worked in this country where 
the workers are brought into a condition of cruel serf- 
ccm to tLe owners. Among other despotic hardships, 
workmen and their families, enticed by the prospect of 
permanent employment, have bought houses on the lots 
of the owners under mortgage and made partial pay- 
ments. Finding their privations increasing, driven 
well-nigh to starvation, they are held fast to the spot. 
They strike ; the strike enrages the owners. Oae extor- 
tionate demand followsanoither. Respectful committees 
are refused a hearing. Remonstrances are received with 
scoffs. A superintendent is appointed who does his 
inhuman task with the relish of a barbarous headsman. 
The necessaries of life must be purchased at the ‘‘ com- 
pany store.” selling at an arbitrary profit. Knights of 
Labor are picked out for special oppression, or turned 
out. Promises made by the company are unscrupulous- 
ly broken. Excuses are invented for grinding and sub- 
duing the restkss laborer, Just payments of wages are 
kept back. Charges above the market price are made on 
coal, The bitterest antipathy is shown to Roman 
Catholics. Indignities are added to frauds, and insults 
to barbarities. Yet luxurious capitalists, with every 
comfort supplied, want as unknown to them as pity, men 
und women housed and clothed and fed to abundance by 
tiches that they have never earned, sneer, sometimes 
not without curses, at ‘‘ those common working people,”’ 
their emaciated and pale brothers and sisters in the one 
family of God. Some of them are professors of the re- 
ligion of the Carpenter of Galilee, the Savior of the 
world, the Lord of our race, who never pronounced a 
walediction on the poor or a blessing on the rich. 

Good breeding at least will remember that in almost 
ull cases there are advantages on the side of the em- 
ployer. The men and women employed are apt to be 
closely pressed, living near to the edge of destitution. 
They cannot live long without work; their circum- 
stances are narrow, their prospects are uncertain, their 
children perhaps are in danger of physical or mental 
starvation ; they cannot pick and choose between situa- 
tions ; they must take what comes. The owners or the 
vorporations can better afford to lose or be hindered 
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than the operativer. A humane person having wealth or 
making money fast will be moved to generous allowances 
by contrasting in detail the appointments of his house, 
the resources of his taste, the safeguards of his family, 
with the bare surroundings and bleak outlook of most of 
those whose wages he makes as small as he can. 

On the other hand, the disabilities of ignorance are 
becoming less and less. Nota few of the ‘‘ hands” in 
the shops would be found, on a competitive examination, 
to have learned in their odd bits of time a knowledge of 
things desirable to be known quite equal in accuracy and 
extent to that of their employers, once called their 
“masters.” Indeed, it is this very quickening and spread 
of intelligence which intensifies the suffering and deepens 
the tragic problem of the laborer’s condition. We are 
told continually that the toilsmen are as well off as their 
predecessors in the same grade. They might be as well 
off but for their brains, books, newspapers, reading and 
debating clubs, the general store of knowledge and 
awakening of ideas in civilized nations. They are find- 
ing out what they have lost, what they expect to have 
that they have not, what their fair share is in the fruits 
of their labor. Factory hands, workers in mines, me- 
chanics, seamstresses, are not to blame for living in the 
nineteenth century. Their repressed aspirations are 
born of the very social state which our enterprise, Dec 
laration of Independence and public schools have 
brought about. You cannot boast of the diffusion of 
light and scold at men for opening their eyes in the same 
breath. The whole nature is degraded and belittled if 
we forget that the worst evil among the poor is not their 
poverty, as the best good among the rich is not their 
riches. It is high time for the Church to preach and 
mankind to believe that a heavenly order of society is 
not to be postponed to a future world, but is to be set up 
here on earth, in that faith which proclaims, ‘‘ One is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 

SYRACUBE, N. Y. 

THE REMEDY FOR THE STRIFE, 

BY ALONZO GILES HOLLISTER, 

Of the New Lebanon (N. Y.) Shakers. 


The best and only complete remedy is for people to act 
from love of the neighbor, in lieu of supreme love to 
self, Let this motive be sought by teachers and people, 
and let the following reforms be introduced, then labor 
troubles will cease. 

In business that brings profit, labor should be reckon- 
ed as capital, and the laborer should receive a fair share 
of the profits. Some people cannot set themselves to 
work, others can organize and direct vast enter- 
prises, requiring thousands of people to execute them. 
Can we suppose that He who said Love thy neighbor as 
thyself, endows one with ten talents, or five, to prey 
upon, or to aggrandize himself at the expense of his 
neighbor of one talent? Nay, indeed not. The intent 
seems to be that each shall be the complement of the 
other, and that they shall co-operate and share the re- 
sults between them. 

The laws of usury should be so changed that banking, 
which produces nothing, would not be from five to fifty 
times more profitable than wheat raising, which pro- 
duces a needed something. Interest draws like a blister, 
and eats like a canker, whether anything grows or is 
made, to meet the demands of interest or not. Crops 
may fail, business stop, labor cease to bein demand ; but 
interest grows on, heaping up fortunes, taking from one 
what it gives to another, and oftenest making the poor 
poorer and the rich richer. 

The laws of banking and of usury have been devised 
by avarice, to feed a maw which enlarges, like Hell, the 
more it is fed; not to defend the weak from the crafty 
greed of the strong, as law should. Avarice has an in- 
satiable appetite, which ought to be thwarted, rather 
than encouraged as it is, by law. In countries loudly 
boasting their civilization and Christian culture, the laws 
place no check upon the insatiable greed of avarice, but 
allow it to go on robbing the unfortunate, and accumu- 
lating forever. Those who own the land levy any 
amount of tax they choose on the industry and thrift of 
toilers, and compel them to serve for the ease and lux- 
ury of their owners. The season of judgment is here, 
aud injustice can no longer thrive without incurring 
swift retribution. Judgment is entering the people, and 
those who teach lies to put gold in their pockets will 
fall under contempt and obloquy. 

The Mosaic law divided the land and gave to every 
family a perpetual inheritance. Jehovah said: ‘‘ The land 
is mine; it shall not be soldforever.” It might be leased 
for a larger or smaller price, according to the y.ars it 
had to run till the fifty-year jubilee. At the jubilee, all 
debts were canceled, and all lands that had been sold 
reverted to their original owners. The land could not 
be alienated from the family. This was a wise arrange- 
ment, tocurb avarice and bind its power to enslave the 
people. The laws of the land should fix a reasonable 
limit to men’s landed possessions, and also to the exac- 
tions of interest. After the amount of the principal has 
been twice or thrice paid in interest, the debt should be 
deemed canceled, 

The manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages 
should be made indictable offenses, and property ia such 
beverages, for saloon purposes, should be outlawed, A 
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license to cell intoxicating drinks is a license to commi 
murder, to sell the Devil, to sell moral poison and be g 
recruiting officer of Hell. It is a license to sell poverty, 
vice, contention and crime of every description. It is q 
license to sell despair, to blast the prosperity of the com- 
munity, to destroy the peace of families and break up 
households, to encourage wife beating, to rob children 
of food and shelter, and convert their natural guardiang 
into ferocious wild beasts. It is a license to manufac. 
ture paupers and idiots, to increase the taxes sevenfold 
and reduce the number of taxpayers, by converting in. 
dustrious people into shiftless wights and drivelers. Wo 
to the man that puts strong drink to his neighbor’s lips, 
The manufacture and sale of tobacco and opium, for 
other than medicinal uses, is but little less vile; for the 
unrestrained use of either and all of these defaces the 
image of God and qualifies their slaves for anarchy, 
treason, piracies and spoils. 

The laws of election should be so changed that wise 
minorities can be represented in legislative bodies. They 
should b2 so arranged that a few men of sinister pur- 
poses cannot select the entire candidacy to be voted for, 
nor carry an election by fraud. Unreformed criminals, ° 
paupers, habitual drunkards, the completely illiterate, 
and such as are known to have sold their votes, should 
be debarred from voting. 

Government should create full legal-tender notes suf- 
ficient to pay its debts, and issue them directly to the 
people, through itsemployés. Banks of issue as now con- 
ducted are parasites that foster laziness, avarice and 
luxury. They are wens and excrescences on the bedy 
politic and social, that by absorbing and consuming 
diminish wealth and add nothing thereto. 

Government should conduct the railroads, telegraphs, 
and mire the coal, as it now conducts the Post Office, 
for the benetit of the people. In all departments of life, 
women should be admitted to equal rights with ‘men, 
Private corporations should not be allowed to control 
the volume of currency. 

First and last, rulers should be just, acting in the rev- 
erence and love of God the Creator. When they make 
his commandments their rule of conduct, to love their 
neighbor as themselves, and covet nothing that is their 
neighbor’s, all righteous reforms will become _practi- 
cable. 

It is an empty honor to place the name of God in the 
fundamental compact of the people who reject the law 
of kindness and sympathy, and refuse to obey his com- 
mandments in their dealings with their fellows. Love 
ye one another. 


THE RELATIONS OF MIND, MUSCLE AND MONEY, 


BY BISHOP JOHN P. NEWMAN, DD., 
Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Mind, muscle and money are the three sources of this 
world’s wealth, The honorable employment of there is 
labor ; such labor is devotion. These are interdependent. 
This is God’s triple arrangement for our social life, and 
all should recognize the same. Between them there 
should be neither mastery nor servitude, only honorable 
rivalry. The third may for a while be independent of 
the first and the second until it is consumed, but the 
first and the second are producers of the third. Some 
men have money without ideas; some have ideas with- 
out money, and a few have both. Were all rich, there 
would be little or no incentive for the scholar to think 
or for any man to work. Were all scholars and skilled 
in the arts and no capitalists, there would be no means 
wherewith to produce, There is no prejudice in the 
common mind against capital ; but when capital becomes 
a tyrant and demands the most work for the least pay, 
then the wrath of the laborer burns like a mountain on 
fire. Behind the capitalist stand the thinker and the 
mechanic, and the capitalist should remember that he is 
powerless without the co-operation of the brains of the 
one and the arm of tie other. It is exasperating even 
to riot for a man of intellect, whether inventor, manager, 
agent, salesman, accountant or clerk, and for a man of 
skilled muscular power to see a capitalist live in luxury, 
educate his children in the best of schools, and leave 
fortunes to his heirs, while the intelligent employé lives 
from hand to mouth and the laborer consumes each day 
the wage of each day without a cent for a rainy day. 

Herein is the source of the strife between capital and 
labor. What is the solution? Twofold ; The recogn! 
tion of the mutual and reciprocal rights of the capital- 
ist and the wage-earner, whether of intellect or of mus- 
cle; secondly, companionship in the profits of the 
business. 

I know an American firm which, when business w4§ 
slack, and the profits less than the expenses, called 
their employés together and said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, here are 
our books, examine them. They indicate that we must 
discharge a portion of our force or lessen the wages of 
all. What shall we do? If you consent to the reduc 
tion we shall return to the present prices when our bus!- 
ness will permit.” 

What was the reply’ The unanimous auswer was: 
‘We accept the reduction on these conditions.” With- 
in a year the firm called their employés together and 
said : ‘Gentlemen, the profits of our trade warrant not 
only a retuen to the former wages paid you, but also to 
a percentage in the profits.” It is sufficient to say ther? 
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has never been astrike in that large concern, where har- 
mony prevails. . 
This is only one of many similar firms in this country. 
Both just and humane, it is the practical recognition of 
business companionship which the dignity of labor mer- 
its and the claims of wealth and intelligence demand. 
The strife which we seek to allay will not yield to legis- 
lation of Trades’ Unions or socialistic theories, but to 
common sense, sanctioned by justice and the ordinations 
of the God of nature. All parties concerned are to be 
educated by press and pulpit along these lines. When, 
because of my physical capacity or intellectual qualifi- 
cations, the capitalist will make me his business partner 
to share a reasonable percentage of the profits with or 
without a stipulated wage, then I will feel not only a 
social elevation, but will have a powerful incentive to 
increase the profits of the concern. The gulf between 
the employer and employé must be bridged. The income 
of the capitalist is out of all proportion to that of 
the wage-earner. For the latter we must create a prom- 
ising future ; he must be animated by the hope of a bet- 
ter home, larger comforts for wife and children and‘a 
higher social scale for them. Under the present system 
there is neither hope to cheer nor animation to inspire ; 
but the sad experience of one who goes 


“ Like a quarry slave scourged to his dungeon.” 

We must enfranchise the worker so that he can have 
voice in determining the conditions of his labor and an 
equitable share in the results ; not as an act of good-will 
which might be witheld at pleasure as a bonus or a char- 
ity, but asa right. Participation in profits is what inter- 
est is on capital; it is interest on labor. We should 
stand by the conclusion that labor, whether intellectual 
or physical, is capital, and is entitled to interestas much 
as money. No other device can allay this strife, but the 
recognition of the equity of labor without the loss of 
pride or profit or control by the employer. This right of 
equity of labor would give security to capital and in- 
crease the profits of the employer. The end of ‘ strikes” 
is in industrial partnership which would elevate em- 
ployer and employé and give to the world a better class 
of work. Labor strikes thean bankruptcy to the capital- 
ist and starvation to the laborer. To a limited extent in 


our country and to a larger extent in England, co-opera-. 


tive trades in stores and workshops have been successful. 
While I was in London last August there was held at the 
Crystal Palace the National Co-operative Festival. It 
was a wonderful demonstration. In the Concert Hall 
was held a productive exhibition of the labor associations 
whose chief end is co-operative workshops where a 
knowledge of a trade can be had, where good work can 
be done during strikes ; where goods can be had without 
being sweated, and where the profits are justly divided. 

These organizations have increased in one year from 
forty-six to one hundred and nine, their sales from 
$3,335,000 to $6,500,000, and the capital and the profits 
have more than doubled. The capital has advanced 
from $1,635,000 to $3,200,000, and the profits from $190,000 
to $340,000, while the profits to labor were from $80,000 
to $41,000, 

But the broader basis of action, broader than these 
co-operative workshops aud stores, is the larger principle 
of placing on a c)mmon level, as common toilers for a 
common end, the nan of means, and he who gets his 
living by the sweat of his brains, and he who earns a 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow. The present dis- 
tinctions in the industrial world are artificial, unjust, 
cruel ; the effect of which is to crush out manhood, In 
the great industrial enterprises of to-day the man is lost 
in the operative, and the mechanic is of less value than 
the machine, There are times when the wage-earner 
feels the dignity of his manhood ; his spirit is imbittered 
within him, and he retaliates by “strikes.” His com- 
plaint is not always that he is not well paid, but that his 
manhood is not considered. Jf we continue to rate 
money higher than manhood we intensify the temptation 
to apply the torch and destroy the wealth of the world. 

But my sympathies are not limited to the working 
classes, who are bound to remember that great industrial 
and commercial organizations require great sums of 
money to make them efficient and profiiable ; that such in- 
vestments involve hazards and are subject to the changes 
in market values ; that when the workman retires to his 
cottage at the close of the day, eats his evening meal 
and drops into sound sleep, the capitalist in his palace 
may spend asleepless night thinking how he can meet 
‘the obligations of the morrow. They are in duty bound 
to accept a few common-sense principles, that while they 
have the natural right to decide for whom they will 
work and for what pay, the capitalist has the undoubted 
right to say whom he will employ, for what length of 
lime, and what shall be the compensation. Every effort 
to restrain a fellow-workman from exercising his natural 
right by trades unions or by strikes, and every attempt 
to deprive the employer of his natural rights is a crime 
against property and a deathblow to the industries of the 
world. There is little difference between the arrogance 
of capital and the arrogance of labor ; both are as unjust 
as they are unwise. 

The Church is largely to blame for the present disorder- 
ed condition inthe industrial world, She has cathedrals 
for the rick and conventicles for the poor ; aristocratic 
Sunday-schools for the offspring of the millionaire, and 
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ragged schools for the children of the workingman ; 
eloquent, high-salaried clergymen for the affluent, 
and cheap city missionaries for the indigent; she is a 
sycophant at the altars where the prosperous claim to 
worship, and the patronizer at the altars where the 
laborer bows in prayer. Were the Church to demand 
the application of the Golden Rule in all business transac- 
tions, from simple barter to complicated banking, from 
the penny huckster to the millionaire manufacturer and 
powerful corporation, peace would take the place of 
strife and prosperity the placeof adversity. If the con- 
scientious practice of Christianity cannot solve this vast 
and vexatious problem, then I despair. The solution is 
notin trades unions, on the one hand, and business 
monopolies on the other ; not in arbitration by the con- 
sent of the immediate parties in contention; not in legis- 


- lative enactments, for moral sentiment is the energy of 


law ; not in bloody riots, to be suppressed by stand- 
ing armies ; not in the unsettling of public confidence 
in the stability of the industrial conditions of society, 
but in brotherly sympathy, common honesty, and to do 
as one would be done by, as taught by Him who gave to 
the world the deepest and grandest principle of political 
economy : ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 
OMaH4, NEB. 


SOCIAL UNREST A HOPEFUL SIGN, 





BY RABBI M, SCHLESINGER, PH.D. 


The social unrest and discontent, which is agitating 
our age and is generally looked upon as the symptom of 
a deep-seated malady from which our modern civiliza- 
tion is suffering, appears to me as a most hopeful sign of 
better things to come. 

Others may read these signs in another way; and it 
is very natural that they should, because, as yet, they 
betoken nothing else but a fierce strife and an unrelent- 
ing warfare between what is called capital and labor. 

Yet. all warfare leads to peace. No matter whether 
the contending parties have entered the battlefield with 
this aim in view or not, some sort of peace is the out- 
come of all warfare. 

It cannot be otherwise in this case. And the peace, 
to which it will ultimately lead, will be different from 
any other previously attained by so much as the social 
warfare,in which our age is engaged, is different from 
any other that the history of the human race has had to 
record. 

The difference consists in the altogether novel mode in 
which it is carried on ; in the means that are employed 
and the weapons that are used, and most of all in the 
ultimate aim and end which it is evidently driving at ; 
tho this last and most important characteristic, as it 
seems, does not always stand out clear and distinct 
enough in the consciousness even of the leaders, much 
less of those who are in the rank and file. 

We need not discuss the novel mode of our social war- 
fare, nor the means and weapons that are peculiarly its 
own, They are well known, Only so much let us say 
that, altho the old brute violence crops out here and 
there, and sometimes even in its fiercest aspect, yet it is 
immediately recognized as a grave mistake ; it is instimc- 
tively felt that it has no longer a justifiable place in this 
last great warfare, in which civilized society is engaged ; 
that it is an antiquated, clumsy weapon, more injurious 
to him who wields it than to him against whom it is em- 
ployed. 

What interests us most is the ultimate aim of this 
struggle. If we can see this clearly, we shall see the 
‘* coming solution of our social strife.” This, however, 
is something that is as yet hidden in the lap of the future ; 
and to claim that we can peer through its dense folds 
may appear somewhat venturesome, if not presumptuous. 
But the curtains have been lifted for us long ago by the 
deft hands of men who were touched by the divine 
aftiatus. The great prophets and poets have pointed out 
to us that the ultimate aim and end of all the strife and 
struggle of humanity will be ‘the federation of the 
world,” ‘‘ the brotherhood of man.” And never in the 
history of the human race have men entered any 
strife and struggle as they have entered our modern 
social warfare with the conscious purpose to bring about 
a state of society that shall respond to the description of 
the prophets : ‘‘ And they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree, and none shall make them 
afraid” (Micah 4: 4). ‘* They shall not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain; for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea” 
(Isa. 11: 9). 

But how is it to be brought about? Can it be brought 
about? There are those who will say, that it can and 
will never be brought about. They admit that it is a 
beautiful dream of prophets and poets, but practical, 
common-sense people as they are, will not believe in, 
much less be guided, by such shadowy dreams. They 
maintain that man’s selfishness will forever prevent the 
realization of this dream. This cannot be changed nor 
altered, because it belongs to man’s nature to be selfish. 
It is the law of nature that everybody should first and 
last and always look out for himself, should take care of 
number one, no matter what becomes of others, ‘If I 
aim not for myself, nobody else is.” The moment I re- 
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lax in my selfishness, in this constant taking care of self, 
the forces that are at play all around me, the exacting 
demands of life, are ready to punish me for every negli- 
gence I become guilty of ; and if I persist in it, they will 
overthrow me and sweep me quickly off this stage of 
life. Everybody must be selfish, must take care of him- 
self, or suffer the consequences, Nor will my good fel- 
lows of the human kind act any differently. They never 
hesitate to push any one to the wall and take advantage 
of any weakness or negligence which he happens to 
show in taking care of himself. In so far as a man is 
not, or cannot be sufficiently selfish, he will have to 
suffer from the selfishness of others. 

This is certainly true in a certain way and to a drtain 
extent. But, happily, the world has advanced far 
enough to be beyond this certain extent. The world 
has learned to see that, after all, those dreamy prophets 
and poets have obtained a clearer insight into the laws 
of nature and nature’s God than those so-called practical 
and common-sense people. We know now, that selfish- 
ness and self-interest is not the supreme law which gov- 
erns the world; that, on the contrary, nothing exists in 
God’s wide world for itself and by itself only ; that all 
things are bound to and connected with each other by a 
chain of interdependence, which runs through the whole 
universe, And this law of nature, which rules and de- 
termines all things in the physical world, also holds in 
its grasp and governs man’s life. Only that these laws, 
which in the physical world never deviate, and work as 
they must, are made subject to man’s will in the moral 
and spiritual world of his social life, which he is destined 
to create and work out into the beauty of holiness. Like 
all creation it is a process so long drawn out and un- 
speakably slow inthe eyes of us poor mortals that, mcst 
of the time, we forget, that ‘a thousand years are but as 
yesterday ” with Him who shapes our destinies. 

It is true what these common-sense people have seen. 
The savage man lives, or means to live, for himself only, 
until he finds out that, in so doing, he does not obey the 
laws of his nature,and in consequence has to suffer 
from his ignorance and disobedience. Gradually, in the 
course of many thousands of years, he has found out 
that the laws of his nature demand that he should live 
with his kind and keep up a fellowship,in which he 
must be willing to work for and with all the other mem- 
bers of his fellowship, so that all the others should be 
willing to work with and for him. 1t was certainly self- 
ishness that induced him to enter into such fellowship ; 
but it was also selfishness that tAught him, that he can 
work out his own good most effectively when he is work- 
ing for the good of all. Thus, in the course of many 
thousands of years, human society was called into exist- 
ence and developed, until it reached the complex form 
which we call our modern civilization. 

And has selfishness disappeared in our modern civili- 
zation? By no means; nor is it meant to disappear. 
Our old teachers said truly: ‘‘God has so made man that 
even his passions, even what seems evilin him, has to 
work out what is good.” Man’s selfishness has taught 
him that he can best work for himself when he tries to 
work with ‘and for others. And man’s selfishness, when 
the divine spark that glows within his soul shall have 
burned and cleansed away all dross, and transformed it 
into a self-consciousness of his high calling, shall teach 
him that the more he tries and is bent upon benefiting 
others, the more he will benefit himself. 

This is God’s law under which we live, and all that is 
necessary is that people learn to know this law. Then 
they will know that the poorest shoemaker, who sits in 
his small, dingy basement shop, hammering away at his 
leather and working from early morning till late at 
night to eke out a scanty living for himself and wife 
and children, does not work for himself and wife and 
children only. He is all the time working for others, 
taking care that his fellow-men be protected against the 
inclemencies of the weather, and are not hurt in the 
street. Heis a public benefactor. The poorest seam- 
stress, who sits in her little attic chamber and sews day 
and night for dear life’s sake, and, perhaps, to rear a 
dearly beloved child, sews not for herself and child— 
she works all the time for her fellow-men ; she is a public 
benefactress. Thus it is from the lowliest day laborer, 
who toils in the street and bestows the labor of his hands 
and muscles on society, to the man who sits in his closet, 
busied with the most difficult and complicated brain- 
work, the results of which are to benefit the world. 

The question that vexes us most is, whether all labor 
obtains its due and just recompense. Yet, so much we 
can see that the law holds good, The more a man is able 
to work for others, the more he is able to work for him- 
self ; the more a man is able to benefit others, the more 
he is able to benefit himself ; no one can benefit himself 
unless he benefits others, This explains why it is that 
some labor, in some cases, is so lavishly remunerated. 
Those railroad kings, industrial magnates and commercial 
princes who have amassed millions, have not been per- 
mitted to benefit themselves in such a signal manner 
without benefiting in a thousand different ways their 
fellow-men and the society in which they live. They 
have probably not worked for this purpose, but they have, 
nevertheless, been subject to this law. 

Now, if men could be prevailed upon to see their 
fellow-workers in this light; if the rich would see in 
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their humblest servant their benefactor, who is exerting 
himself for their benefit; and the poor in their rich em- 
ployer a fellow-worker, who is doing his allotted share 
for the promotion of the common welfare, “ the solution 
of the social strife” would be near at hand. 

And the way by which humanity will reach this happy 
state of social contentment is that pointed out by Isaiah, 
when he foretells that “they will not hurt nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain, when the earth will be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 
The coming solution of the social strife can be nothing 
else but religion; religion in that higher sense and 
meaning of the term, the power that binds man to man, 
becau Git is derived from the consciousness that we are 
all the children of one common Father. 

So far religion bas hardly obtained a hearing in the 
din and noise of this great struggle, and this is the prin- 
cipal cause of its long and wearied duration, But the 
time will come when it will be reverently listened to as 
the messenger ‘that bringeth good tidings, publishing 
peace, that bringeth tidings of good, publishing salva- 
tion.” 

CuicaGo, ILL. 


THE PROVINCE OF ARBITRATION, 





BY THE REV. W. W. FENN, 
Pastor of the Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), Chicago, Il. 


In theology, the agnostic is very much in evidence now- 
adays, and no symposium concerning present tendencies 
in religious thought would be complete lacking his pres- 
ence. The position of an economic agnostic, however, is 
by no means so popular, and one who finds himself com- 
pelled to take it must expect many a hard rap from 
know-it-alls of every stripe. On the one hand, avowal 
that a problem actually exists, clamorous for solution, 
excites the ire of some who being well enough off them- 
selves attribute the distress of others to shiftlessness and 
improvidence ; they began at the bottom of the ladder, 
and have persistently climbed to the high beams; why 
may not others willing to work as hard and live as 
cheaply do the same? And if one inquire whether since 
their ascent a few rounds of the ladder may not have 
been sawed off, leaving only stubs which give precarious 
footing, or altogether removed, he takes the chances of 
being callea alarmist, socialist, anarchist, or some simi- 
lar pet name from the rich vocabulary of the odium 
sceiologicum. If, on the other hand, he hesitate about 
advocating any of the numerous plans proposed for 
relief, if he doubt the expediency of an eight-hour law, 
compulsory arbitration, single tax, government owner- 
ship, etc., he may be abused as hard-hearted, without 
natural sympathy, and deaf to the bitter cries of misery 
and paip. The strife between reason and the heart is 
nearly over in theology, but it is at its very worst (at any 
rate, let us hope it may never grow worse) in sociology ; 
the heart pleads-the cause of the sufferer and begs ur- 
gently fur some method of relief; the reason demurs at 
évery radical measure proposed, seeing in each pogsibili- 
ties of immeasurable harm; and one in whom the two 
voices speak with equal clearness and vigor becomes, 
perforce, an economic agnostic, As there must be many 
of this class it is only fair, perhaps, that a representative 
of it should have place in a parliament of sociology. 

Yet after calling myself an economic agnostic I am 
half inclined to retract ; for an agnostic, properly speak- 
ing, is not merely one who does not know, but one who 
believes that in the nature of things no knowledge con- 
cerning the question in debate is possible. In the strict 
use of language, therefore, I am not an agnostic, for that 
the human mind will attain to such knowledge on this 
important problem as shall guide it to a just and stable 
settlement of the conflict seems to me indubitable. The 
human mind, victor on a thousand hard-fought fields, 
has not found its Waterloo at last ; but precisely what 
shape the answer will take seems to me beyond predic- 
tion, for the present at least. Prevision requires two 
things: first, a knowledge of all the influential facts 3 
secondly, a thorough mastery of the principles which 
hold in sequences of events. Now disregarding the first 
qualification, we are obliged to affirm that the second is 
far from being fulfilled by existing knowledge. Politi- 
cal economy is undeniably a science but a science only in 
embryo, an unborn Shakespeare or Isaiah. Before it 
can attain to the dignity of a full-statured science it 
must receive more enlightenment than has yet come to 
it from the psychologist and the sociologist. Until 
political economy has given us more certain and ade- 
quate information concerning the laws of economic 
sequences and sociology has established more solidly 
than now the methods and conditions of social evolotion, 
I do not see how it is possible to predict with any assur- 
ance the outcome of the present strife between capital 
and labor, : 

So far as my observation goes, however, the speaker 
on these themes, especially from the pulpit, seems to 
take it for granted that ‘‘the Lord eddicates his own 
preachers” in political economy if not in theology, and 
there is scarcely a more discouraging Symptom in these 
days than the babbling ignorance of amateur sociologists 
who see only the misery of the present, but have no eyes 
for the teaching of experience or the probable future of 
schemes which they advocate. Many who profess them- 
selves cock-sure that miracles do not ha ppen in religion 
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confidently expect them to occur in economics. Only 
enact an eight-hour law, or institute a’single tax, and 
men will straightway become industrious, thrifty and 
virtuous, as if legislators were fakirs able to produce, by 
magic, fruits of the spirit. With no greater silliness, 
religious teachers sometimes proclaim that love is the 
solution of all these difficulties, which is much as if a 
physician should say to a sick man, All you need, my 
dear sir, is health to make you well, In each case the 
remark is true, but irrelevant, and for all practical pur- 
poses useless. The truth is, that historically the feeling 
of love has been quite as often the effect as the cause of 
social conditions. It is futile to bid people love one an- 
other ; nature’s method is to bring them into social rela- 
tions which generate love. Instead of looking for a sen- 
timent of universal love to spring up which shall create 
anew social order, I rather expect to see a change in 
social order come about naturally, by the exigencies of 
the situation, which shall produce greater mutual trust 
and affection. But even tho this be denied and the sen- 
timent be expected first, it is obvious that it is the new 
social system in which the love feeling will embody itself 
which will be the real solution of the conflict, and that 
system must be the fruit of past evolution, and in ac- 
cordance with economic Jaws. 

Must, then, an agnostic sit silent and “ wait to see the 
future”? True, God will work out the solution in society ; 
that we do not question; but it is his way to get at con- 
ditions through human brains and hands. A favorite 
answer to the agnostic in religion is to bid him do the 
next thing, perform the nearest duty ; for (we say to 
him) only inthis way can God become known, Similarly 
the economic agnostic must set himself to discover and 
urge the change which at this moment is necessary and 
advisable, ignoring the remote future, trusting only (if 
he be a religious man) that the Spirit, who makes the 
next step clear, has the final end in view. We know not 
whither he goeth; the stretches of the way are veiled in 
thick cloud ; but rarely is the next step hidden, If we 
had fewer prophets of the goal and more prophets of the 
next step, the world would get on much more rapidly 
and surely, 

The first thing, then, which ought to be done is to 
establish boards of arbitration and conciliation. Com- 
pulsory arbitration is, of course, entirely out of the ques- 
tion; for there is no way of enforcing the decrees of 
such a board. No court can compel a manufacturer to 
produce for a fixed price, or a laborer to work for a par- 
ticular firm ; nevertheless, since all manufacturing and 
transportation have become semi public interests it ought 
not to be left to the option of employers or employed 
whether the State shall institute an investiggtion into 
the occasion of existing trouble. The board should have 
all the power which any court possesses of summoning 
witnesses and examining books. It should be instructed 
to make its findings public, to the end that popular opin- 
ion, which in the long run will regulate the issue of such 
disputes, may be credibly instructed as to the exact state 
of affairs, and have materials for its decisive verdict. 
Only carefully watched experiment can determine how 
this board should be constituted—whether county, State 
or National—and how its members should be appointed 
—whether by the Governor, the Legislature, the judi- 
ciary, or directly by the people, to secure the largest 
possible freedom from local and political partisanship. 
But that such a tribunal should be created, as the very 
next thing to be done toward a solution of the social 
question, seems to me to be absolutely certain; and I 
venture to reproduce here from the London Times of 
October 19th a report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech before 
his constituents in West Birmingham, which puts the 
case with convincing clearness : 

“IT should propose that there should be created in every 
industrial center an impartial and judicial tribunal of ar- 
bitration. I should propose to give to it all the authority 
and dignity of an ordinary court of law. Ishould suggest 
that it be presided over by a judge who should have a 
similar position anda similar salary to the judges of the 
high court, and who should sit attended by assessors, 
chosen for the purpose of each dispute. Now, if such a 
court should be established, you will understand at once 
its decisions could not be legally enforced. Ifa hundred 
thousand men were out on strike, as happened the other 
day in the mining industry, there is nota police force in 
the world that could compel them to go to work and that 
could keep them at work against their will; but public 
opinion is a great influence in this country, and I believe 
there is no case of any party to a strike, whether on one 
side or another, having been successful if public opinion 
declared decisively against it. I believe that if such courts 
as I propose were established, a party which refused to go 
to arbitration or which refused to accept the verdict of 
this impartial tribunal, would be condemned by public 
opinion and would be deprived by all public support, and 
the knowledge of that would lead, in the majority of in- 
stances, to the acceptance of the decision which might be 
given. Well, surely such an experiment is worth a trial.” 

Besides the creation of such a board of arbitration and 
conciliation with full powers of investigation, there 
should also be closer personal relations between employer 
and employed. It has been well said that the rich man 
does not know how the poor man lives, and the poor 
man does not know how the rich man works. Employ- 
ers are more sympathetic and just than their workmen 
are accustomed to think, and employés are far more 
rational than their employers are wont to imagine, It is 
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able that in many cases the intervention of a board 
of arbitration might be made unnecessary by perfectly 
frank conferences between the workmen and their em- 
ployers, especially if the critical interview were only 
one instance of a general practice by which each side 
had grown to understand the other. The result of such 
habitual conferences might be the institution of profit- 
sharing in one form or another, which would be un- 
doubtedly a decided gain. If it is objected that profit. 
sharing ought not to exist except by an equal arrange- 
ment of loss-sharing, the answer is, that this already 
exists and the workman usually holds all the shares, 
During the New Bedford strike, last summer, one of the 
most respected and eminent citizens of Massachusetts 
said, in an address, published in the Boston papers of 
August 25th: 

“The mill owners prefer to pay high wages, and are not 
responsible if they have to pay low. It is the times that are 
responsible. Some of our mills have, in the face of this 
year’s development, reduced their dividends one half, 
othersone-third. Others have paid their dividend out of 
their accumulated savings.” 

One cannot help inquiring why the accumulated sav. * 
ings might not have eked out the wages of operatives 
besides meeting the dividends of shareholders. Perhaps 
they did. But we clearly need more personal relations 
between the employers and the employed, that men may 
learn that corporations have souls, and corporations re- 
alize that men have bodies which must be fed and 
clothed, to say nothing of souls. A workman will be 
indefinitely more efficient, because taking a personal in- 
terest in his work, if he has reason to believe that his 
employer takes a personal interest in him. 

That such suggestions as these are very trivial, and 
fail to reach the deepest springs of our grievous social 
inequality I am painfully aware ; nevertheless they point 
to the only steps perfectly obvious to-day, The way, if 
followed, will reveal the goal; not yet does the goal 
direct the way. 





THE KEY TO UNIVERSAL SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


BY THE REV. HERBERT 8S. JOHNSON, 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Pittsfleld, Mass. 








The answer to the question What is the coming solu- 
tion of thestrife between Labor and Capital, is the answer 
to the broader question, What shall be the outcome of 
the struggle between allsocial interests whatsoever? You 
cannot separate man’s economical, social and spiritual 
interests. They are all related. When you have ob- 
tained the permanent solution of the differences between 
capital and labor, you have obtained the key to the uni- 
versal social equilibrium, What is the key to universal 
social equilibrium? The general answer to this question 
is as simple as any specific answer is difficult. In gen- 
eral terme, the answer to all social questions whatsoever 
is the development of a certain principle of life. To 
forecast with any degree of certainty the specific form 
in which the new life principle is to express itself, I 
believe it to be for any man an impossibility. In fact, 
it seems certain that the new life principle will express 
itself in a series of varying but, in the outcome, ascend- 
ing forms. The solution of the social questions will be 
evolutionary, 

Why is it impossible to give a specific answer as to the 
method of solution of the social questions? Because the 
lack of social equilibrium is due not so much to faulti- 
ness in the forms which the social life has assumed 4s it 
is due to failure in the sociai life itself. The fault lies 
not in the externals of society but in its inmost heart. 
On account of the defectiveness in the life principle it- 
self of the people, civil government has changed from 
republicanism to monarchy and from monarchy back to 
republicanism, The civil life of the people has sought 
its equilibrium in feudalism and free cities and theocracies 
and limited and absolute monarchies and republics and 
revolutions. The civil life of the people has nowhere 
found yet its permanent equilibrium. The fault has 
always existed in the life principle itself of the people. 
In the same way, the social life of the people will not 
find its permanent equilibrium in any external forms 
which have been proposed by sociologists, Communism, 
nationalism, the various schemes of political economists, 
the hundred different propositions of the various social- 
ists will none of them afford the permanent solution of 
the social questions. Some of these plans will afford 
temporary relief and will conduce toward the permanent 
solution of social difficulties. All external solutions will 
fail of the permanent result, because they do not touch 
the root of the difficulty which is buried deep in the 
human heart. The social man himself is desperately 
sick. He may clothe himself in all the brilliant coats of 
the socialists, he may conceal the blackness of the disease 
beneath the white mask of the unfelt philosophical max- 
ims of liberty, equality and fraternity, he may apply to 
his back the hot anarchistic blister, but the disease will 
remain, You cannot heal the leper by changing his 
coat and painting his face. 

What is the philosophical principal of life, the devel- 
opment of which will be the permanent solution of all 
the social questions and the expression of which will 

occur in an evolutionary series of external forms? Many 
persons have supposed that it was universal knowledge. 
Make men wiser with the knowledge of the struggles of 
the past and with the knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
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especially with an understanding of the principle of 
political science, and the equilibrium of society will be 
attained. This theory rests on the old and false philo- 
sophical principle so often exploded, that knowledge 
must necessarily make men better. Knowledge may 
make men worse. The civilization of Greece, the 
wisest of nations, was rotten to the heart. Knowl- 
edge is a blessing or a curse, according as men have 
or have not another principle of life. Some men, 
like Carlyle, have supposed that the great philosophical 
principle of unity was to be found in power—power in 
the hands of a single individual with autocratic author- 
ity. Others have believed that it was power in the hands 
of the people at large. But power, whether in the hands 
of autocrat or people, is a blessing or a curse, simply 
according to the presence or absence of another prin- 
ciple of life. So it is with every other principle of equi- 
librium and unity which may be proposed. The efficacy 
of each depends on the presence or absence of one other 
principle of life which is emphatically the great philo- 
sophical principle of harmony throughout the universe. 
This supreme principle of social equilibrium on earth 
and in Heaven is the principle of unselfishness. Itis the 
principle of the Cross. It is the principle of liberty, 
equality and fraternity felt in the individual heart. All 
the external solutions of the social questions which have 
been proposed by communists, socialists and political 
economists Of every stripe, must fail of affording per- 
manent relief, because they do not change the selfish- 
ness of the human heart, When once unselfishness reigns 
as the principle of life of the people, social equilibrium 
will be established. The external forms of equilibrium 
will rapidly adjust themselves. In fact, it makes not so 
much difference what the form may be. Since equilib- 
rium depends on a life principle it may be attained in 
any one of many forms in which the principle may ex- 
press itself. Does social equilibrium seem far from 
attainment, since it is made to depend, not on external 
organization but on the transformation of the individual 
human heart? No matter, altruism, the spirit of the 
Cross, is the one great principle of social harmony. 
Equilibrium will be attained only in proportion as the 
spirit of altruism is developed in the hearis of men. 

This statement being truth, we are impressed with the 
practical importance of the work of the Christian 
Church. The key to the solution of all social questions is 
the spirit of the Founder of the Christian Church, To 
change men, and not their houses and garments and 
wages and governments, is the great task of the world. 
To depend for bettering the condition of men simply on 
the founding of schools and colleges, on the increasing 
of the wages of labor, on the imposition of taxes upon 
land and incomes and estates of inheritance, is to de- 
pend for the cure of the sickness of the social man upon 
changing his buttons from bone to brass and from brass 
tobone and copper and wood, Neglect not external re- 
forms. They will afford a temporary relief, and will 
conduce toward the end, But the one, great and only 
hope of society, is the spirit of altruism. The most im- 
portant agencies of progress are the agencies which pro- 
duce and develop this spirit, first the spirit of Christ, 
second the Christian Church. 
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“Solution of the strife”; therecan be none but by es- 
tablishing the kingdom of Heaven. The question touches 
human relationships only. The kingdom of Heaven is 
that organic society in which all relationships shall be 
controlled by principles of justice in the spirit of love. 

This “solution” of the equation of human forces and 
relations Christ worked out by the method of self-sacri- 
fice, the highest activity of love. To this result the 
selfish race must come through bloody sweat and untold 
Calvaries of suffering. Social panaceas, ingenious politi- 
cal devices will notdo, They can but prepare the way. 
Material conditions change ; the spiritual foundations of 
society are immutable. Would single tax, confiscation 
of economic rent, make politicians less rapaciously selfish 
in administering such a vast public fund than they now 
are in relation to lesser trusts, or more altruistic than 
landlords are? Would State socialism exorcise self- 
interest from public functionaries, making them more 
just and merciful? 

The kingdom of Heaven is not concerned with govern- 
mental forms. Christ was not. He is not a judge or 
divider, Arbitration is not his work or method, Con- 
flict of * private rights” must yield to the discharge of 
Common duties—not by the pressure of external force, 
but by the sway of righteous principles within, Govern- 
ments will vanish with the need of them, when the 
kingdom of Heaven, which originally was and ultimately 
will be a communal brotherhood, shall establish peace 
and justice, equality and freedom by the power of love 
inhuman hearts. Such is the radicalism of Jesus, to 
Which humanity must come. 


BRIEF EXPRESSIONS FROM LETTERS. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


Arbitration is the simplest and most promising means 
; settling these lamentable disputes. Let it be volun- 
ary or mandatory, as expediency or necessity may de- 
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mand. The courts of arbitration might be vested with 
municipal, State or Federal jurisdiction after the manner 
of our present courts. Arbitration has been tried in 
France with success. Some of our States have tried it, 
and the results are very promising. 

When arbitration has taken the place of war among 
nations, it seems strange that it should not take the 
place of strikes with our American people. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


Iam sorry to say that I have little idea what ‘the 
coming solution of the social strife between capital and 
labor” is going to be. My impression is that this strife, 
which has been developing for hundreds of years, will 
be removed only by gradual processes in operation 
through hundreds of years. 








HENRY GEORGE, 


The only possible solution of what is called the social 
strife between capital and labor is the single tax. 
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THE year 1894 will be memorable in German history 
probably for two occurrences, I write two, altho in re- 
ality there was but one. The ostentatious reconciliation 
of William II with Prince Bismarck, which took place 
at the commencement of the year, and the unceremo- 
nious dismissal of Chancellor Caprivi, which marked its 
close, were a double result of a sole cause. There were 
two episodes, but only asingle event; and that event 
was a political turn of the Government right about 
toward Toryism. 

William IL is become fearful. He has misgivings. 
He never meant to go deeply into liberalism—how can a 
prince, and retain his sovereign prerogatives? But now 
he is apprehensive even of playing at liberalism. The 
aristocracy, ‘‘the friends of the throne,” have pro- 
nounced such playing dangerous all along. And who 
knows? After all, a Prince may ignore his friends in 
order @o show his supreme self-sufficiency. In fact, he 
inust do so at least a little. But too far is too far. And 
there are signs that make him think himself he was in 
danger of going too far; signs that he may need the no- 
bility moreover, in which case it is wise tolet up slightly 
his restraint upon them, 

Socialism is pervading every royal institution nearly 
throughout the land. Other parties and factions die out, 
or oscillate in the number of their adherents ; as see, for 
instance, the Freisinnige (Manchester, or political laisser- 
aller) party. In 1893 it was represented in the Reichstag 
by sixty-sixdeputies. This year only twenty-three mem- 
bers sit for it. The Social Democratic Party is the sole 
party in the country that has grown steadily in size and 
influence for twenty years; a threat and a humiliation 
tothe Crown, But it remains yet to be seen in the land 
of Prussia whether the King shall be master in his own 
dominions, or must continue to be insulted by the serv- 
ants he nourishes—by this fourth estate for whom he 
gave a constitution and, unfortunately, also the suffrage. 

This, I think, is about the way the public in Germany 
fancies ‘‘ it looks,” as their saying is, ‘‘ in the mind” of 
their young Emperor. It is certain that during the 
year one sign after another has betrayed an increase of 
uneasiness on the part of the court over the advance of 
radicalism. The most open and daring proposition which 
this uneasiness voiced was perhaps that of abolishing 
universal suffrage, a proposition which was first worked 
up in the newspaper organs of the Conservative and 
National Liberal parties and was then formally con- 
densed into a bill. The bill was rejected as unpractica- 
ble, as THE INDEPENDENT chronicled at the time. In its 
stead, a less plain, more harmless looking, dangerously 
elastic draft of a law called the Extension of Civil Laws 
Bill, was substituted and laid before the Reichstag, and 
this bill is now being discussed by the House, It goes by 
the name of the Umsturz Geselz among the people, and 
by the name of the gag law among its opponents in the 
chambers, while the press in England and America, I see, 
has dubbed it the Anti-Socialists bill. 

It is at bottom the third form of attack on a grand 
scale which the Government has made in the lasi four 
years upon the liberty of conscience, education and 
speech of the people. The Government, of course, calls 
it not liberty but license, If the Social Democrats each 
time are especially struck at, the reason is found in the 
fact that liberal thinking inevitably leads to the percep- 
tion of the injustice of class legislation and to most of 
the other ideas which constitute democratism. Demo- 
crats whether ‘‘social” or individual, are really here 
what the Government defines them to be : enemies of the 
monarchy, irreconcilable, deadly foes. And it is the 
democratic—let Americans never forget this—it is the 
democratic, the social-leveling element of Social-Demo- 
cratism which is chiefly opposed and dreaded. 

The Government does not care a fig, comparatively, for 
the socialism of Social-Democratism. For has not com- 
munism, the extremest form of socialism, existed in 
Russia for hundreds of years under the most despotic 
monarchical rule? And is this historical fact not a proof 


of its political harmlessness? Why, the Government it- 
self has made any number of socialistic laws of its own 
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accord! Germany is so socialistic, in fact, when seen 
from the point of view of ownership by the State, that it 
would need hardly more than the turn of a hand to make 
it an ideal socialistic country par excellence. Its univer- 
sal army service legislation and practice has schooled the 
people to subjugating personal tastes, preferences and 
habits to a common manner of life for the good of 
society. Railroads, the telegraph, the telephone, mines 
in abundance, land in vast quantity, factories in consid- 
erable number, the Church, the school, all belong to the 
State already, so all that is needed to realize socialism on 
a large scale is a change of administration by which the 
population should share equally in the benefits derived 
from these resources, 

Up to the present time, as the term socialist left a bad 
taste in the people’s mouth, seeing that the early 
preachers of it, like Fourier and Rousseau, proposed such 
things as communism even of wives and husbands and 
whole households, it was first-rate diplomacy for the 
powers that be to employ the obnoxious epithet for 
everything inimical, especially everything and all things 
republican. By degrees the term has grown less unpop- 
ular; the public is tolerably accustomed to it; and the 
immense number of political adherents to Social- 
Democratism has lent even some dignity to the word. 
All uncomfortable political associations that it used to 
awake have attached themselves gradually to ‘‘ anarch- 
ism.” Still there is enough fearfulness left to it, those in 
authority think, to carry through some elections yet and 
some laws’ So “socialistic wnsturz,” socialistic subver- 
sion, rebellion, chaos, topsyturvyness, this is the Govern- 
ment’s parole of the hour; it’s equivalent in 1894—95 for 
the historical ‘‘ bloody shirt” of Northern politicians in 
America and the ‘“ Papist” cry of English Whigs. In 
order to present “socialistic wmsturz,” it piously condemns 
the socialistic attacks upon the upper classes of society, 
and, meanwhile, proposes to set its ponderous, terrible 
machinery in action to suppress its most sunken and 
helpless subjects. 

In order to prevent ‘socialistic umsturz,” it proclaims 
the need of the State being allowed to punish those who 
blaspheme against the sacred institutions of the family, 
marriage and religion ; and, meanwhile, it issues gov- 
ernmental orders to postmasters to overwatch the private 
lives of their subalterns and hinder their marrying early, 
promulgates laws restricting the marriage of army and 
naval officers, and warnings intended to frighten all 
young men (for all young men are) liable to army service, 
against taking wives and féinding legitimate homes, 
The Government, in other words, while misusing its 
power to force men to prostitution, instead of encourag- 
ing them to establish families, hypocritically accuses 
socialism of a wish to subvert the divine order of civili- 
zation—socialism, whose tenet is that women should 
receive equal pay for equal work with men, and so 
enable them to subsist independently or virtuously. 

But, as has been said, it is not society that the mon- 
archy is concerned about, but its own neck. It is the 
republicanizing of its subjects, their growth in independ- 
ence, which it strains every means to prevent. 

A coupleof years ago the Church was proposed for the 
watcher and dictator of the school, Superstitious obedi- 
ence should be ingrained into the young of the land. 
That proposition, however, failed. Then the army was 
shoved into the front. More youths should be consigned to 
barrack discipline and drilled into step with monarchical 
ideas so thoroughly and for life that they never could 
fall to dancing to the Socialists’ pipe again, or, if they 
did, the worse for them! Men who are soldiers do not 
come under the easy-going code of the civil law. They 
are punished according to iron-handed martial law. So 
alack for the recruit who is caught listening to other 
tunes than royal marches. His end is hard. The people 
half realized it. But they are superstitious where the 
army is concerned, timid beyond belief and in spite of 
their own common sense. So at first to spare their youth 
they voted against the Government’s military bill. Then, 
however, shocked at their new daring, they crept back 
to the yoke and huinbly voted for the increase of army 
taxes, money and men. 

Now the Government comes with another and third 
great anti-democratic law, this so-called wmsturz law. 
We shall hear what its destiny is. The year closes parlia- 
mentarily under its insignia. 

In the Emperor’s Cabinet great changes have taken 
place, more and greater changes than at any time since 
the foundation of the Empire, and still further changes 
are looked for. The successor of Count Caprivi in the 
Chancellorship appears decrepit, and rumors are afloat 
to the effect that the prince accepted the office only on 
condition of being speedily relieved by another. And 
this other, it is rumored further, is to be Count Eulen- 
burg. 

But if the incidents of the year have witnessed to any - 
thing, they have witnessed to the fact that no man can 
boast of being secure in the favor of William II. Who 
were apparently more respected or loved by him than 
Prince Bismarck, Count Waldersee, Count Hohenau, and 
Freiherr von Kotze? Yet every one of these men has 
been banished from court in less than four years. So 
may the Eulenburgs be, both Count Botho, the ex-Prime 
Minister of Prussia, and Count Philip, the author of the 
words of the Emperor's, “‘ Sang an Afgir.” If much is 
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neard of them it is niore than likely that their enemies 
make them conspicuous in order to ruin their chances of 
advancement ; for the notion that the Emperor will tol- 
erate no fame besides his own has been confirmed by the 
incidents of the year into a conviction. If nothing else 
showed the fox-like cleverness of Dr. Miquel, his man- 
aging to lie low during the late crisis would have shown 
it. William II, as is well known, detests women in 
politics, But if there be no female petticoats behind the 
throne—this interesting area of all court memoirs—are 
there not gowns there nota little Jesuitical and other 
male garbs of all kinds of moral disguises? It looks so. 
And it looks asif the number of these masks were in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Who influenced the Emperor to turn about openly to 
the Agrarian party a short month after he had publicly 
sculded the organization and disgraced its leaders? It 
is significant that all reports which have found credence 
have been those that contained hints of the influence 
having been exercised underhand, away from the Coun- 
cil Board, in the woods and at hunting parties. At the 
same time there is no one who believes the Prince is 
going Against the grain of his nature when he goes with 
the Agrarians. 

This faction is extremely conservative. It is even 
feudal. Organized in 189%, under the leadership of 
Baron von Plétz, a retired captain of the army and dep- 
uly tothe Reichstag, and of Herr Rosicke, a wealthy 
lawyer and landowner, it has enjoyed the results of ex- 
cellent management from its very commencement. 
The Board of Managers was made to include several 
actual peasants, and the name given to the undertaking 
was the popular name of Bund, implying that every man 
belonging to it was a bond and stay of every other map, 
a homelier and more intimate term than alliance. For 
the rest, however, the party reminds one very 
much of the American Farmers’ Alliance. It arose out 
of a simliar need and from out similar financial distress. 
But whereas the Farmers’ Alliance, as I understood it, 
called for new and untried methods of legislation, the 
German Bund der Landwirthe is reactionary. The 
reader probably knows how large a membership the 
Alliance possessed. The German Bund had 181,248 
members in 1893, and has increased its membership 
during the past year to over 200,000. I subscribe to its 
daily paper, the Deutsche Tageszeitung,and it announces 
the number of its subscribers to be 40,000, It is uncom- 
monly well printed, and I should judge that it is also 
well edited. I took it to hg the main literary stay and 
staff of the party. But the Calendar of the Bund, just 
published, names a certain Correspondenz as the official 
organ of the Bund, and the weekly Bund der Landwirthe 
as its widest spread paper, 176,000 copies being distrib- 
uted every week. The same Calendar reports the pro- 
gram that the party has adopted, some of the details of 
which I herewith transcribe, anticipating as I do that 
the party will be the talk of the Atlantic cable as well as 
of the German Reichstag during the coming year. 

And first and foremost it sets up as its chief object 
the securing of a protective tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts. Secondly, it aims to hinder any modification of 
existing corn taxes, and all commercial treaties with 
Russia and other countries, furthermore, to prevent 
any undue understanding with America. The last clause 
is worded literally cine entsprechen de Regelung unserer 
Verhiltniss zu Amerika. A Yankee not under the 
necessity of being diplomatic and obscure would have 
suid: ‘‘To prevent American hogs being diseased and 
American grain being moldy—on paper”; for the gist of 
this cautiously worded clause is, of course, that the 
Bund will prevent with all its might any favorable con- 
ditions being granted to American exporters of meat and 
flour. Asa matter of fact German housewives enjoyed 
lower prices on the meat and flour which they bought 
after the dismissal of Bismarck and his big fib about 
American cattle being unhealthy. But since the Agra- 
rians have pushed themselves into power again, Ameri- 
can hogs are solemnly reported by the Government 
to have trichinz once more; and the price of na- 
tive ham has gone up, in consequence, from thirty and 
forty to forty and fifty cents a pound. But this para- 
graph not being enough, another is added to the Bund's 
platform, and this contains the demand that the Govern- 
ment shall exclude all cattle imported from countries 
suspected of being infected by cattle disease; a para- 
graph which deserves attention for inserting the word 
‘* suspected ” (verddchtig) for the older more decisive 
term, ‘‘ diseased” and for substituting the embracing 
description countries (ldnder) for the elder, limited term 
** neighborhoods ” (gegend). If this demand, therefore. 
should become law the outbreak of cattle disease in any 
single village, say in the State of Onio, or the suspicion 
of such outbreak of disease would suffice for the aboli- 
tion of import of cattle from all parts of the United 
States. 

The Bund demands, further, a double money standard 
and free silver, *‘as the most efficacious means for pre- 
venting the sinking of values.” 

Paragraph six sets up a demand for a special Minister 
of Agriculture, a demand that has been granted provi- 
sionally. 

Paragraph seven requires that the law respecting the 
giving of governmental aid to pioneers be altered (the 
Government encourages the settlement of native Ger. 
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mans on the farms of the annexed provinces of Poland), 
and requires likewise a retraction of the law exempting 
men from paying a tax for the privilege of changing 
their domicil. To this last plan for forcing laborers to 
remain in the country, so that landowners may have a 
sufficient number of cheap harvest hands, there is added 
aclause demanding that new laws be enacted to prevent 
laborers from breaking their contracte. 

The eleventh and final paragraph of the Bund's pro- 
gram is a demand for home rule, for freeing local magis- 
trates as much as possible from governmental control. 

The student of history would do well, I think, to st idy 
the whole program, and compare it with that of the 
English agrarians just previous to the outbreak of the 
struggle of the British people to get rid of the corn taxes 
a quarter of a century ago. I know of no interests in 
German politics at the close of 1894 so likely to occupy 
public attention in Germany, next to those involved in 
the Anti-Socialistic Bill, as the agricultural questions 
propounded by the Bund der Land wirthe. 

These questions will enter into every proposition of 
fresh taxation, like the taxation of tobacco, and of every 
other social and economical change during the coming 
year. The Bund has apparently won the Emperor to its 
side, and Chancellor Prince Hohenlohe is not opposed to 
it. 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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CONGRESS is more than ever “ at sea” on the currency 
question, The Democrats, who for some time have been 
hopelessly divided, are wider apart since the President’s 
message, asking for immediate and definite financial leg- 
islation, than they were before. Tosay the silver men 
are angry at the President’s determination to stand by 
gold would not begin to express the feeling which pre- 
vails. The House of Representatives is so often hot- 
headed and turbulent that one gets used to its outbreaks 
of wrath and impulsive inaction. But the President has 
stirred up a hornet’s nest in the Senate, where the silver 
element has been gaining steadily right along, and will 
be stronger shortly by the addition of the several new 
Senators from the West. They will then have things 
pretty much their own way, or at least will be able to 
prevent either of the great parties from having auy 
other way. It is a significant fact that but a short while 
ago Senator Stewart, of Nevada, stood almost alone on 
free silver, and was called a ‘‘crank.’’ But Mr. Stewart 
has no lack of company now. Even his colleague, Sena- 
tor Jones, who was elected in 1873, and has been three 
times re-elected as a straight Republican, is now, like 
Senator Stewart, a full-fledged Populist. Tho the House 
of Representatives in the next Congress will be over- 
whelmingly Republican, it is the Populists who will hold 
the balance of power in the Senate. The tug of war will 
not be between Democrats and Republicans; but the’ 
struggle of each party to win over Populist votes, with- 
out which neither party can carry a majority. What, 
then, will a Republican House accomplish with a Senate 
which may be swayed to a Democratic majority at one 
moment and a Republican majority at another? 

In the meantime the feeling isso intense and the Dem- 
ocrats as a party so demoralized, that the remaining few 
short weeks of the session are likely to be wasted in 
bitter speeches and fruitless efforts to tide over the 
financial stress of the Treasury. Democrats in the 
House cannot make a five minute speech, without hold- 
ing the President responsible for their own incompetent 
legislation. Naturally, the Louisiana members feel sore 
over the repeal of the differential duty on sugar, which 
passed the House by the decisive vote of 239 to 31, 
Representative Robertson, of that State, in his five- 
minute speech switched off from the sugar question and 
said the President’s attitude on silver was at the bottom 
of all the financial ills which had fallen on the country. 
“You will find it in that message,” declared Mr, Robert- 
son, with emphatic gestures; ‘‘ that message is at the 
bottom of it.” All through the debate, nine out of ten 
Democratic statesmen voiced Mr. Robertson’s sentiments 
and thereby improved the opportunity to cool off, and 
get even with the offending message. It must be 
admitted that the message is very suggestive of an 
appeal to the Republicans for help. And why not if his 
own party has failed him ? 

Representative Wilson, of West Virginia, however, 
presented the bright side, as he often does, alternating 
with Representative Springer, who also never sees any 
other side but the bright one. Mr, Wilson said it was not 
a question of revenue or lack of revenue, for there was 
now a comfortable surplus of $63,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury; but, as it was not in gold, it availed nothing in 
meeting the difficulties of the situation, This ‘low 
down” estimate of the qualities of silver of course only 
excited the ire of the free silver men and the members 
from the Southern States, who, unlike the Western 
men, have no direct interest in silver, but want more 
money, and believe the way to get it is to have more 
silver dollars. But Mr. Wilson continued to paint his 
picture brighter by giving the expected revenue from the 
income tax, which he said would be at least $40,000,000, 
He offered to assure Representative Hitt privately that 

if the differential sugar bill passed as an independent 
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measure, as reported by the Committee, that it woul 
become a law. Whereupon Representative Hitt asked, 
with provoking coolness: ‘Has the gentleman from 
West Virginia received another letter?’ 

Resolutions from business centers have poured in 
upon Senators, urging them to sustain the President 
and pass some remedial legislation. Among these 
were resolutions by the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 
sent to Senator Vest who, as in duty bound, presented 
them to the Senate, saying, with fiery earnestness : 


‘If they think it necessary to the prosperity of this coun- 
try that the President’s views shall be indorsed and car- 
ried into legislation, they must find somebody else in this 
Chamber to be accessory to that scheme.”’ 

It is plain enough that the contest whether this coun- 
try should be on a standard of silver or on astandard of . 
gold money, cannot be much longer avoided. This is 
the opinion of Senator Sherman, the leading member of 
the Finance Committee, and, as well known, President 
Hayes’s Secretary of the Treasury. The silver men will 
stand as firm as rocks for silver, and fight the National 
Banks to the bitter end. Whatever else comes, nobody 
expects that any bill on the lines of the President's 
message will have the ghost of a chance to pass this 
session. 

Society people are enjoying a comfortable, mild 
gayety, but in no sense anything like the “‘ giddy whirl” 
of past seasons. Hard times and constant demands for 
charity would make that next to impossible, and cer- 
tainly inconvenient. The great party, and in a way 
most interesting, was the beautiful ball at the Chinese 
Legation given by the Minister and Madame Yang in 
festive commemoration of the Chinese New Year—a very 
movable holiday, which this year fell on the twenty- 
sixth of January. Itis something above a year since the 
Minister of China presented his credentials, but until now 
he has given no social entertainments. 

The new representative of the Celestial Empire is not 
oply a man of progressive ideas, but he is a clever man, 
tactful and diplomatic. He has been going out a good 
deal, and, from the first, accompanied by his wife. In 
other words, the Minister of China has looked on with 
a purpose, learned from observation, and with remark- 
able facility adapted himself to the social etiquet of 
American official life. When he made out his list of in- 
vitations for the ball, he made no mistakes. The four 
hundred engraved cards included the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Cabinet and Supreme Court circles, members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, with the ladies of their 
families—and then, there was the nicest discrimination 
against the ‘‘ clean sweep” plan by the selection only of 
such Senators and Representatives, other officials and 
residents in private life, to whom Mr, and Mrs. Yang 
were indebted fur social courtesies, or with whom they 
had exchanged visits. Of course outside of the list there 
were some people who asked for invitations (they do 
these things in Washington), but which were not obtained 
except on the satisfactory voucher that the individual 
was worthy of the favor. The result was, the most dis- 
tinguished people turned out for the ball, and the de- 
lightful ‘‘crush” which everybody pretends to avoid, 
but in reality enjoys, was conclusive evidence that all 
invitations were responded to in person, 

The Legation residence was magnificent with decora- 
tions, especially suggestive of the Chinese Néw Year, in 
the lucky color of red, which prevailed in rich shades 
throughout the house. The walls were hung with a 
frieze of superb red silk, brocaded in gold; the chaiis, 
couches and draperies were of the same effective colors. 
In the drawing rooms, below this frieze, were Chinese 
paintings. In the supper room the walls on one side 
were covered with artistic scrolls, containing a birthday 
congratulatory address printed in Chinese and presented 
to the Minister by friends in China ; and on the opposite 
side of the room there were panels of relief work in rare 
metals and precious stones. Bric-a-brac in wonderful 
carvings, porcelains, bronzes and cabinets of curios, 
added interest and beauty, while the numerous members 
of the Legation, a dozen secretaries at least, in their 
picturesque dress of many-hued silks, completed a 
picture of decidedly Oriental character. The new ball- 
room, a recent acquisition to the Legation residence, is 
one of the most beautiful in Washington. The side walls 
are faced with full-length mirrors, the ceiling is frescoed 
in delicate tints and airy Cupids, and just below the 
cornice are the windows, which, at this hight, give safe 
and comfortable ventilation, 

Wild tales had gone forth about the Chinese features 
of the ball; but, as a matter of fact, it was the old ad- 
age: ‘‘ When in Rome do as the R»mans do.” The Min- 
ister had conformed to conventional methods, and it was 
essentially like any other fine ball. The host and hostess 
stood near the door of the first drawing room to receive 
the guests, who were presented by the chief interpreter; 
M. Y. Chung, who was educated in this country, and 
hardly to be excelled for pure English and correct use 
of the language. The Minister speaks very little Eag- 
lish ; but his dark, strong face was aglow with smiles, 
and there was no lack of welcome in his cordial manner, 
which was more expressive than words. Like the mem- 
bers of his Legation, he wore rich brocades, and his 
tunic sparkled with jeweled orders, 

Madame Yang, tall, slender and young, was in full 
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native dress of bright flowered silks ; half concealivg her 
shining black hair, alittle cap or turban of embroidered 
silk, with a cluster of red roses standing out at each side 
aud long ribbons at the back. Her jewels were dia- 
monds, pearlsand rubies, She made good use of the few 
English words she had mastered, and received with an 
easy, graceful dignity a belle migbt envy, and alto. 
gether was an attractive figure. Madame Yang has 
many advantages over her predecessors. She has youth, 
beauty and—feet of natural size, being of the Manchu 
Chinese, who do not regard the deformity of extremely 
small feet as a mark of blood, rank, or anything to be 
desired. There is also a certain high bred air about her, 
quite unmistakable, but not possessed by any of her pred- 
ecesso1s, none of whom ever appeared in society or 
emerged from thesecluded life to which they were born 
and held by native customs more inexorable than law. 
But Madame Yang has turned her back on centuries of 
tradition, and is progressive enough to keep pace with her 
husband, who, it is plain to see, is proud of his young 
wife—and no wonder. She is the first Chinese womau 
to appear as a guest at the White House and to share 
with her husband a recognized position in the Diplomatic 
Corps at Washington. Madame Yang has the tact of a 
successful hostess and already has given a social dis- 
tinction and popularity to the Chinese Legation, which 
it never before enjoyed. ’ And it has beside the true home 
utmosphere, bright with the life and sweetness of three 
pretty children—a boy of six, and two little girls of four 
and two years of age. The boy is a sturdy little fellow, 
with a reticent, stand-off bearing, but the girls, true to 
feminine instinct, meet strangers with friendly, coquet- 
tish little advances and the salutation, ‘*‘ How do?’ 
which is the extent of their Eoglish vocabulary. It was 
no surprise that Madame Yang should lend her name as 
a patroness of charity for the Children’s Hospital, which 
vt once obtained her sympathy and substantial aid. But 
on the contrary, it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that she should be the first Chinese woman to take 
a step in itself both gracious and generous. 

No foreign representative at Washington has so wide a 

range of power as the Minister of China. He represents 
his Government at three posts—the United States, Spain 
and Peru, with headquarters at Washington, and visit- 
ing the other posts twice ducing his term of four years, 
He also controls all the consulates in these countries, 
and practically appoints the members of his own Lega- 
tion, The present Minister has demonstrated that he 
‘“‘runs ” his Legation strictly on lines laid down by him- 
self, which not one of his predecessors, apparently, was 
able todo. Each Minister in turn had changed the per- 
sonnel of the Legation until but one of the original sec- 
retaries was left. This one, by some mysterious power, 
held over from term to term. Tho distrusted, feared 
and secretly watched, no Minister was able to get rid of 
him. He was well educated, thoroughly versed in inter- 
national law, and possessed the all-around ability which 
made him a valuable man. But he was suspected of 
treachery to the Chinese Government and double dealing 
which would have made his return to China uasafe had 
it not been that he was born under the British flag at 
Hongkong, and therefore could claim protection as a 
British subject. I need hardly add that he was sus- 
pected of secretly posting Great Britain on affairs of the 
Chinese Government, a service for which, it was said, he 
was paid by the former Government. It was an open se- 
cret that during the last year of Mr. Tsui, the im- 
mediate predecessor cf the present Minister, he had to go 
over to New York to protect himself by transacting busi- 
ness there which he could not trust to his able, but as he 
believed, disloyal Secretary—and yet Mr. Tsui could not 
remove him. But one day the new Minister, Mr. Yang 
Yii, arrived, and then, this man who had been the 
‘power behind the throne” at the Chinese Legation for 
twelve years, quietly departed. Nobody knew how it 
was done, or probably ever will know, for the members 
of the Legation are too discreet to talk about it. But 
the Minister could have done no one thing which would 
80 stamp him as a man of strong character as his quiet 
and summary disposition of the Secretary, who up to 
that time had defied even the power of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to remove him, 

That the birthday of the German Emperor, which fell 
on Sunday this year, should be celebrated promptly at 
the Embassy was regarded as a matter of course. 
There were six hundred invitations for a tea from 4 
until 7 o’clock. The German flag flcated over the Em- 
bassy, which was brilliantly lighted, and an orchestra 
played classical music ; but it was a quiet affair, its only 
touch of festivity being the toasts drunk to the health 
of the Emperor. The Ambassador received the guests 
assisted by hisdaughter. His splendid physique suggests 
the soldiers of the Garde der Corps, which is the famous 
“crack” regiment of the German Army. Miss von 
Saurma, the Ambassador’s daughter, is a typical German 
girl, sweet and simple-mannered. She is the fairest of 
blondes, with pretty color in her cheeks, and ber gown 
of pink and white silk was especially becoming. She 
Carried a big bunch of red roses, tied with black and 
yellow riboons, expressing the German colors. 

Prof. Thomas W. Rhys Davids, of the University Col- 
lege, London, is giving a course of four lectures at the 
Columbian University on Buddhism, The subjects of 
the course specially arrange1 for Washington are; 
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‘Life of Gotama, the Buddha”; ‘ Essence of Bud- 
dhism ”; ‘‘ Buddhist Order and Later Developments of 
Buddhism,” and ‘‘ Buddhist Bible.” Professor Davids 
has come to this country on the invitation of a commit- 
tec representing Harvard and Brown Universities, Co- 
lumbia College (New York), Cornell University, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Johns Hopkins. But it is the Woman’s 
Anthropological Society which was the means of bring- 
ing this eminent Sanscrit scholar, to Washington, and 
giving the people here the great treat of hearing his 
lectures on Buddhism—its history, literature and philos- 
ophy. 








Sine Arts. 
REMINISCENCES OF AMERICAN STUDIOS. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 








THE large slouch hats and long Spanish cloaks which at 
one time made an artist as picturesque an object as some 
of the figures he painted, are now rarely seen in European 
capitals, and are still more rare in America, Bohemian- 
ism is held in less esteem than formerly as a concomitant 
of the artistic life, and the garb Bohemian has gone with it. 
But a certain distinct individuality in the artist’s life and 
personality will always continue to give a piquancy to his 
career and a raciness to anecdotes about him that are less 
often found in the business or the professional career. At 
any rate, anecdotes of the studios seem to have a spice and 
zest of their own, perhaps because in many cases they 
bring before us characters and traits as distinctly differen- 
tiated from the rest of society as those of the sailor or 
the Western pioneer. fvery original artist is, in point of 
fact, a pioneer who lives in an imaginary realm of his own, 
of which he is the explorer and chief occupant. 

One of the most remarkable individualities in the Amer- 
ican art world was George Irness, who passed away last 
summer. Unquestionably one of the most original and 
powerful painters of the age, he was scarcely less original 
in his character, In his early career Inness was inclined to 
convivial habits, and entertaining stories of that period 
are still afloat. But when Inness became a convert to 
Swedenborgianism he dropped his former habits and then 
one of his peculiar traits came into full development. He 
was of a speculative and philosophical turn of mind and 
given to mysticism ; he liked nothing better than to launch 
out into an animated discussion regarding the occult and 
the unknowable. If one could not accept his peculiar 
views, he was at least forced to admire the rapid flow of 
ideas and the fiery eloquence that gave thém expression. 
One could not but admit the brilliance of the soaring in- 
tellect that was giving vent to its aspirations. He was 
also very decided in his art theories, on which he spoke 
with great intelligence. But Inness was a talker rather 
than a conversationalist. As with Macaulay, Coleridge, 
and*Madame de Staé#l, conversation with him was a mon- 
olog, in which he was the speaker. With him this trait 
was not so much conceit as complete absorption in his own 
thought. He was like the ancient mariner who was driven 
by an irresistible force to repeat his story. 

William Bradford was a representative of quite another 
type of artist, which has not been uncommon in America, 
owing to the conditions of society here. He had begun life 
as a business man, and never quite overcame the traditions 
of trade in his manner and conversation. With this was 
combined a rigid conscientiousness, derived from his 
Quaker ancestry. He had a fine enthusiasm for adventure, 
and was never happier than wben describing his Northern 
voyages. His love of roaming and freedom of action 
showed itself in a partiality for the most elevated studios 
he could find, where he could epjoy an unrestricted prospect 
over wide spaces. 

An amusing incident occurred in one of his encounters 
with Van Beest, when both were living in New Bedford. 
Van Beest was altogether the reverse of Bradford ; 
while possessed of a real spark of the sacred fire, he was 
also a genuine swashbuckler, and gifted with unusual elo- 
quence in the art of profane swearing. The two men gen- 
erally got along well together, perhaps because they were 
so opposite; but there were times when the Dutchman 
enjoyed having his fun out of the matter-of-fact and con- 
scientious Quaker. One of these occasions occurred when 
Van Beest requested Bradford to refund him a loan of fifty 
dollars. Wheu the latter protested that it was incon- 
venient to return it then and pled for time, Van Beest let 
fly a volley of red-hot oaths, swearing that he must have 
the money then and there. With considerable reluctance 
Bradford handed him a fifty-dollar note. Van Beest 
thereupon proceeded with the utmost nonchalance to light 
his pipe with the bill. Completely overcome by such an 
amazing act of folly following bard on such a blast of pro- 

fanity, Bradford left the room in a state of stupefaction. 

After he had gone Van Beest burst out laughing, and took 

the bill from his pocket, telling the bystanders that the 

bill which he had actually used to light his pipe with was 

a counterfeit fifty that he had dextrously substituted for 

the genuine bill, and that he got the money from Bradford 

at that particular time expressly to play off this trick on 
him. 

Bradford had a genuine sense for natural beauty, but 
showed the lack of severe art training in various ways, 
such as placing icebergs or ships at wrong distances from 
the horizon, whereby an object hundreds of feet high was 
reduced to lilliputian proportions. Even Inness did not 
always apprehend this feature of perspective. I remem- 
ber when I was in Paris that an American artist of ability, 
who was about to send a number of paintings to Boston, 
invited Inness, who was tien in that city, to call and sug- 
gest changes or improvements. He did so, but failed to 
observe that the vessels which were in several of the paint- 
ings and were intended to represent ships of at least 
several hundred tons burden, were so far from the horizon 
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line as to appear the size of mere toy boats. Before all of 
the pictures had been boxed a marine artist came in, who 
at once detected and pointed out this error. The painter 
of the pictures did not himself immediately perceive it, 
even after his attention was called to it. But he lay 
awake that night thinking it over, until suddenly the 
truth of the matter appeared before him like a flash. He 
unboxed all his pictures, and before sending them home 
repainted every ship. 

Art in Boston partakes somewhat of the same position 
that literature does in that city. It holds relatively a 
much more prominent place than in a large metropolis 
like London or New York, where so many other important 
interests attract the public attention. The artists of Bos- 
ton are therefore divided into distinct cliques that scorn to 
recognize merit in the rival cliques, society ‘‘sets”’ also 
take sides with keen, bitter and arrogant partisanship with 
the art clique or school they elect to patronize and coddle. 
It must be admitted that this has its favorable side ; for if 
they take up an artist in Boston they stand by him loyally 
and stedfastly as they do in London but as they rarely do 
in New York. ‘The press of Boston also shares in this par- 
\isanship, and every unusual incident in the local art world 
is liable to bring out a lively correspondence in the papers. 
Nothing could be more earnest than the art sentiment ex- 
isting in Boston, and whatever is undertaken in that direc- 
tion is generally thoroughly done. The Bostonian cau 
always say, 

“Cato, we will win success, 
Or, what is more, we will deserve it.” 

But on account of this very eurnestness there is no city 
in the land where the practice of art gives rise to so 
many amusing incidents. At the time when the Co- 
rot craze was at its hight, and art collectors were less 
careful than now to discriminate between genuine and 
spurious ‘Corots,” it occurred to an artist in black 
and white to test the credulity of the connoisseurs of 
the Hub. Having no oil colors and brushes himself, he 
borrowed a little black, white, yellow and vermilion, and 
rubbed them on a canvas in a manner to suggest a ‘‘Co- 
rot.”” To this he added a name having a certain resem- 
blance to the well-known clumsy, black signature. This 
daub was then sent tothe exhibition of the Art Club, where 
it received a good place, and soon attracted attention and 
press notices as a genuine trouvaille, The art big wigs of 
Boston gathered around it with their eyeglasses. Some 
professed skepticism as to its merits if not of its genuine- 
ness; but on the whole the picture was accepted as a cred- 
itable production of the great master. But the joke was 
too good to keep ; and when the secret came out numbers 
rushed into print to protest that they had not been taken 
in, and that the worthlessness of this audacious fraud had 
been understood from the outset. Great mirth as well as 
bitterness of heart ensued. 

Another incident connected with one of the exhibitions 
of the Boston Art Club gave me an opportunity of testing 
the character of one of the noblest gentlemen who has fol- 
lowed painting in America. I refer to the late A. F. Bel- 
lows. A number of prominent New York artists had been 
invited to exhibit ov this occasion, among them Mr. Bel- 
lows. Asa member of the hanging committee, I suggested 
that his painting be hung in the place of honor at the south 
end of the gallery, where some of the choicest exhibits 
were collected. Kut, as the space was very limited, the 
painting had to be placed on the top row—in other words, 
it was skied. Notwithstanding that fact it was soldina 
day or two after for the full price named. My studio hap- 
pened at that time to be in the Art Club Building. A few 
days later Mr. Bellows came to Boston, and visited the ex- 
hibition. Remaining but a moment in the gallery, he 
immediately came up to my studio. As he entered my 
room it was evident that his usually calm and serene face 
bore marks of violent agitation. He was scarcely seated be- 
fore he began by stating that he had expected better treat- 
ment; that inall his life as an artist he bad never before 
had a picture skied, and that he should never send anotber 
painting to a Boston exhibition. I calmly laid the facts 
before him, assuming full responsibility for the position 
of his picture, and then said: ‘* Now, Mr. Bellows, has it 
never occurred to you that if you have been so exception- 
ally fortunate hitherto it would only be fair, courteous 
and generous if an artist of your established reputation 
should sometimes concede a share of the good places in an 
exhibition to some of the poor fellows who are always as- 
signed second and third-rate places, especially when your 
pictures sell so readily, even tho skied ?” 

The point I made had never occurred to him before, just 
as it never occurs to too many prominent artists. He 
quieted down at once and parted from me in far pleasanter 
mood; and this is how he showed the essential goodness of 
his nature, for instead of harboring ill-will toward me, as 
many might have done, he never again referred to the in- 
cident; but when I moved to New York he gave me a warm 
welcome and always proved to the last days of his life one 
of the best friends I have had in this city. Peace to his 
memory ! 

New York Cry. 








Sanitary. 


“TE purification of the soil, an invariable precursor 
and concomitant of the decline of typhoid fever,” might 
almost be taken as one of those obvious topics for youthful 
debating societies, so uniformly have statistics borne out 
the statement, were it not that, here and there, in some 
small circumscribed area there will be an apparent con- 
tradiction. A very bitter controversy has divided the 
counsels, and wasted the forces of the most earnest sani- 
tariaps in England, as to whether the disease is air-borne, 
earth-born, or water borne; but one fact is making itself 
manifest, wherever towns or cities provide themselves 
with thoroughly built and adequate sewers there does 
the disease decline and disappear. Thesoil, thus protected 
from fresh contamination, becomes oxidized and purified 
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from many of the filth-bred gases that predispose a person 
to succumb to nearly any of the zymotic diseases, and at 
length the germs of typhoid itself—the toughest and most 
persistent of all the disease-seeds known—lose their vitality 
and capacity for mischief; but that they die hard, is em- 
phasized every now and again by such a case as that of 
Warden Durston, of Sing-Sing, who lost his life through 
superintending the removal of an old barn, where deep ex- 
cavations were made, probably resurrecting evil things 
that might better have slept—and a stout book could be 
compiled from the history of similar instances. Professor 
von Pettenkofer, of Munich, who has vigorously maintained 
that the relative hight of the ground water was the gov- 
erning factor, has fairly been driven from the field, since 
the construction of good sewers throughout the city had 
diminished the cases so greatly as to amount to a demon. 
stration of the value of pure soil, and the introduction of 
good drinking water has brought the figures down below 
those of other fairly healthy cities. Mr. Charles Creighton 
has lately put forth a very valuable and interesting ‘‘ His- 
tory of Epidemics,” and his array of all discoverable facts, 
when sifted, bear out the theory of the purification of the 
soil being the highest factor in health-protection. In 1832, 
1848 and 1853 cholera decimated some of the low-lying, un- 
drained parts of London from Chelsea to Whitechapel. 
That part of the city was supplied with sewers—a part of 
the system that makes London one of the best-sewered 
places on the globe. Cholera came again in 1866, but it 
confined itself to the East End districts and the North Side 
where the drainage system was not completed. 

.... There has lately been completed and put in action 
one of those magnificen t nineteenth-century appliances of 
civilization, which would make the ancient Romans blush 
at their own inferiority could they return and get one good 
look at is, The whole world is aware of the rivalry between 
Manchester and Liverpool; and when the latter city re- 
solved on a pure-water supply regardless of necessary cost 
and distance, Manchester immediately cast about for some 
rexion that could furnish the same to herself. Such a 
source was found in the natural lake—Thirlmere—situated 
in the beart of what is called the rainy country, and in 
that “lake region’ which Wordsworth has invested with 
a halo of that “ light that never was on sea or land.’’ When 
the decision was made to utilize this lake by building a 
dam at its outlet and impounding water—which has 
changed its surface from 315 acres to 800—Mr. Ruskin in- 
stantly set up a shrill, but we may say quavering, shriek 
—the futile outcry of conservative, unpractical old 
age—on the destruction of picturesque beauty then 
impending; but the Manchester magnates thought 
that the ruddy health which pure water would bring to 
their citizens, was of far more value than any amount of 
picturesque mountain scenery ninety-five miles away, and 
went ahead toconstruct, with true English thoroughness 
an aqueduct of that length furnished with the most ad- 
vanced mechanical appliances for purifying the water at 
its source and for distributing it to the great beehive of 
humanity which it reaches after its long journey. When 
Liverpool supplied itself a whole Welsh village had to be 
bought up and blotted out; but here the change is that 
the lake is a little deeper, the mountains not quite as high. 
On the day of the “ opening,’ the first visible manifesta- 
tion that the water had really arrived, was its playing ina 
fountain that stands near the statue of John Bright, to 
whom all American hearts warm for his sympathy with 
our country in the War of the Rebellion. The key of the 
waterworks having. been handed to Sir John Harwood, 
chairman of the committee, he turned on the stream, and 
said that the entire scheme would cost about $25,000,000, 
and that it would supply Manchester with 50,000,000 gal- 
lons of water for 150 days, tho no rain should fall within 
that period. English thoroughness is a bright example to 
the whole world. 








Science. 


THAT the separate sexes of flowersis amerequestion of 
nutrition—a proposition first presented by an American bot- 
anist some twenty years ago—is now the generally accepted 
doctrine of botanists. Even the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica” 
adopts it as the groundwork of that department of science. 
It appears, according to this doctrine, that whether a flow- 
er is finally male or female depends on the amount of nu- 
trition available, or the young germ is capable of assimi- 
lating at or about the period of fecundation. Female 
flowers form only when the highest nutritive powers exist. 
Male flowers form only when nutritive conditions are the 
least favorable. A young fertilized germ may, therefore, 
become male or female, according to circumstances. Tho 
this principle has been generally accepted, observers con- 
tinue to place on record additional facts illustrative there- 
of. Even so highly differentiated a male product as an 
ament, or catkin, is found to have female organsamong the 
males when the nutritive conditions are favorable. In our 
own country, as recently noted in THE INDEPENDENT, the 
“Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia” notes that flowers of both sexes have been 
found in catkins of a poplar. Inthe London Journal of 
Botany, for May of the same year, Mr. C. A. Newdigate 
records the same occurrence in the catkins of the common 
hazel. Similar phenomena is well known in our Indian 
corn, where grain is not uncommon among the male flow- 
ers forming the “ tassel.” 


....As is generally known the flowers of theSmyrna fig are 
fertilized or caprified by a small chalcid fly (Blasto phaga 
psenes), the process being called “‘ caprification.” It ap- 
pears that at a recent meeting of the Linnwan Society, of 
London, the Rev. G. Henslow exhibited some iron imple- 
ments of varied pattern which are used in Egypt for cut- 
ting off the top of the Alexandrian fig (Ficus sycamorus), 
this operation being necessary to make the fruit edible, by 
getting rid of the insect within, this species of fig insect 
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being called Sycophaga crasstpes. This practice is very old 
being described by Theophrastus and vaguely mentioned in 
the Old Testament (Amos vii: 14) as a ‘‘gatherer of syca- 
more fruit’; by «vw in the Septuagint version, which 
refers to scraping or cutting off. 


....Why a cat always falls on its feet has been discussed 
by the members of the French Academy. Professor Marey 
has shown by a specially arranged fall occupying less than 
a fifth of a second and a number of photographs, that the 
necessary movements are made by the cat rotating the fore- 
part of ber body when drawn in, so that its movement of 
inertia is small as compared with that of its extended hind 
quarters, a movement that is reversed as the animal nears 
the ground. The photographs clearly show that the animal 
only attends to the hind portion when the first portion of 
the revolution is completed. 


...-In his report of a journey on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, Dr. Radde gives an account of the present num- 
bers of the aurochs, or European bison. He estimates the 
size of the herd at from fifty to sixty, but thinks they will 
become extinct within fifty years. A map of the region 
they inhabit indicates their feeding grounds as well as the 
direction of their winter wanderings. 








School and College. 


THE Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer 
of Harvard College for the academic years 1893-’94 are pub- 
lished. They show the gross income of the university 
from all sources and for all purposes to have been $2,143,- 
291.62. The total of property entered on the treasurer’s 
books as principal amounts to $8,367,268.72, which shows a 
slight loss as compared with last year of about $27,000. 
The distribution of this property among the various de- 
partments of the university, the way they are invested 
and the sources of the university income are exhibited by 
the report in detail and can be fully and accurately traced 
in every case. The President’s Report is accompanied by 
the usual reports for all departments of the univer- 
sity, beginning with the ‘“‘ Faculty of Arts and Sciences,” 
followed by ‘‘ The College,’”’ and so on. The report on the 
Astronomical Observatory sketches the work done during 
the year and the results reached. The considerable number 
of publications issued during the year indicates a very re- 
markable activity. One of the most interesting points is 
a graphic comparison of the photometric work at Harvard, 
Potsdam and Oxford, with a result very satisfactory to 
Harvard. The President takes up among the earliest 
topics in his Report the ‘‘ Harvard Annex” question and 
reports in full the action of the President and Fellows in 
the case and the permanent and distinct relations now es- 
tablished between the university and Radcliffe College as 
the ‘‘ Harvard Annex” is henceforth to be called. Another 
important point in the President’s Report is the explica- 
tion of the position to be held by the college proper to the 
University at large. The remainder of the Report is 
mainly occupied with the business proper of the univer- 
sity and the practical measures which have been adopted 
to promote and improve the sanitary and economic condi- 
tions of life among the students. What President Eliot 
thinks of football may be gathered from the following 
vigorous sentences: 

“The game ot football grows worse and worse as regards foul 
and violent play and the number and gravity of the injuries 
which the players suffer. It has become perfectly clear that the 
game as now played isunfit for college use. The rulesof the game 
are at present such as to cause inevitably a large number of 
broken bones, sprains and wrenches, even during trial or practice 
games played legitimately; and they also permit those who play 
with reckless violence or with shrewd violations of the rules to 
gain thereby great advantages. 

“The state of mind of the spectators at a hard-fought football 
match at Springfield, New York or Philadelphia, cannot but 
suggest the query how far these assemblages differ at heart from 

the throngs which enjoy the prize fight, cock fight, or bull fight, 
or which in other centuries delighted in the sports of the Roman 
arena. Several fatal accidents have happened this year to school 
boys and college students on the football field; and in every 
strenuous game now played, whether for practice or in an inter- 


collegiate or other competition, there is the ever-present liability 
to death on the field. 

“ Extravagant expenditure for the teams throughout the sea- 
son, and by the spectators at the principal games, continues to 
disgust the advocates of simple and rational manly sports.” 


..»» With the purpose of inducing college students who 
intend to enter the ministry to obtain a working knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and New Testament Greek and save time 
for purely exegetical study in a theological seminary, the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, Dr. William R. 
Harper, Principal, has offered a series of prizes of one hun- 
dred dollars each for the best paper in Hebrew, the best 
in New Testament Greek and the best in the English Bible, 
and fifty dollars each for the second best paper neach of 
these studies. Examinations in Hebrewand New] estament 
Greek are open to all students about to enter the first-year 
class in a theological seminary next autumn, provided 
their graduation took place not earlier than th summer 
of 1894. Another purpose in offering these prizes is that 
colleges may be induced to add courses in Hebrew and New 
Testament Greek to their curricula, to give all college 
students a special incentive for the study of the Bible and 
to test the work now being done in these lines in the 
colleges. 


...-A class based upon the principles of University Ex- 
tension was recently organized at Claflin University, 
Orangeburg, S. C. The work is done by professors in 
that institution. The object underlying the course is to 
reach the laboring classes, and to give them instruction 
on the most needed lines. Owing to the poverty of the 
workingmen in that section, the cost of membership is 
but a trifle, the professors doing their part gratuitously. 
The method of conducting the course is a novel one, and 
like classes should be organized throughout the South. 
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Personals, 


CHARLES L. CARTER, of Honolulu, who was one of the 
victims of the recent attempted revolution, was a man of 
unusual personality. He combined apparently the most 
contradictory qualities, was as simple-hearted as a child 
and often as naive; yet at the same timea man of the 
world, with all the finish and grace and the perfection of 
that savoir faire which we associate with thatterm. Edu- 
cated at an American College in the West, amid the sim- 
plest standards and among men of strong purpose, his ex- 
perience in diplomatic and court life in England and Ger. 
many did not weaken his open-hearted simplicity and 
frankness. He was a man of massive frame, over six feet 
feet in hight, and his very bearing attracted all who met 
him. Absolutely ignorant of fear, he was acharming com- 
panion everywhere and for all kinds of people; a thor- 
oughly manly man. Of no mean intellectual ability he 
was already a lawyer of repute and impressed those who 
met him in Washington as being unusually gifted in polit- 
ical skill and shrewdness. Sti)l more than this, however, 
did he impress people with the force of character, making 
one feel that he was tobe depended upon and that his ear- 
nest purpose would underlie and compel vigorous action. 
He was thus everywhere a leader. He, however, had the 
strength to resist the calls of ambition, and when desired 
as a member of the Senate, refused that office, thinking 
that he could serve his country better in the Lower House, 
Those who knew him best recognize most clearly the great 
loss of the Hawaiian Government, and believe that he was 
above everything else loyal to that country and ready to 
sacrifice everything, even life itself, for its safety and its 
prosperity. 


..--Among the persons whose names appear this year on 
the petition to the Massachusetts Legislature praying that 
municipal suffrage be granted to women are: the Rev. §S, 
F. Smith, D.D. (author of “‘ America”’); President Warren, 
of Boston University ; Dean George Hodges, of Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological Seminary ; Prof. F. G. Peabody, of 
Harvard University ; Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
University, and Prof. N.S. Shaler, of Harvard University ; 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
ex-Gov. Oliver Ames, ex-Gov. J. D. Long, Senator G. F. 
Hoar, ex-Gov. William Claflin, the Hon. G. S. Boutwell, 
and ex-Gov. J. Q. A. Brackett. 


..-.Gen. Francis Darr, who died recently at his home in 
Wayne, near Philadelphia, was one of the most gallant 
officers of the United States Army in the late War. Enter- 
ing as first lieutenant, he rose rapidly, and was especially 
esteemed asa man of sound judgment and high character. 
He was frequently summoned to Washington by President 
Lincoln and Secretary Stanton for consultation, and was 
selected to succeed General Canby in thecommand of New 
York City after the riots. 


Slusic. 


THE local calendar of last week’s music in which the popu- 
lar ear had ashare was ashort matter, and makes such mod- 
est claims asa total that it could be condensed into nearly 
as brief a chapter as that historic and positive one about 
snakes in Iceland. Few of the symphonic concerts were 
due. Operahad full field. The first half of the New Met- 
ropolitan’s second season is drawing to a close, “ Falstaff ’ 
is by this writing given its first New York hearing ; and 
next week will add Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Samson and Delilah” to 
the writer’s credit. Before long we may expect from across 
the sea yet other artists to visit or revisit the town and 
add to our spring concerts at least the variety of personal- 
ity. A clever Boston woman is to be credited with making, 
the other day, the saucy remark as toour musical season of 
1894-95, that she was under the impression that its fresh- 
ness consisted of performances of ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ The Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘ Lohengrin ’’—and violin-playing by Mr. Ysaye! 
Perhaps it will be as well not to discuss this observation. 

The volume, or volumes, of Gounod memoirs and cor- 
respondence, which are promised the musical world, will 
not appear for a season or two yet. Mme. Charles Gounod 
is anxious to make the collection a liberal and carefully 
interesting one. As may be supposed, the bulk of matter 
to be sifted is large. Gounod was an indefatigable letter 
writer. In the meantime, the Figaro, in Paris, is publish- 
ing agroup of letters to some of the composer’s friends 
and collaborators, edited by M. Croze. They are vividly 
personal, vivacious and full of reference to Gounod’s zeal 
for his work. They seem not yet to have appeared in Eng- 
lish print. The composer writes to M. Barbier, his libret- 
tist, in 1866, at the time when he was composing with fever- 
ish energy, and for the most part out-of-doors, his ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” at Oustalets, down on the Mediterranean : 

‘Forward promptly to me my task, for my theme has taken 4 
vigorous grip of me. I hope that it will turn out well. I am not 
dissatisfied up to the present time. I am wonderfully well; I go 
to bed at half-past nine, I sleep like lead, and I am up at five in 
the morning. The sunrises just as I‘get out-of-doors, and at haif- 
past five I am installed (fifteen minutes time from my house) on 
the beach, alone with Nature and our piece—and I work with in” 
toxication !” 

Later—in May—a note to Mr. Barbier runs: 

** My dear friend, I am delighted with the text that you have 
senttome! Thescene with Frére Laurent is superb. It is not 
yet done; but I feel a particular phrase knocking at my door 
which I am going to test at my piano to the line, ‘On vous dé 
poséra, de roses couronnée.’ ” 

And later he adds in this letter: 

“T have come back from my piano. The phrase aforesaid is 
composed—it is grave and tender—as it seems to me befits the 
serenity of this priest who wishes to reassure Juliet and to fortify 
her heart against the dread of the potion which he proposes to 
her.” ... 

There is another longer reference, also to M. Barbier, re 
ferring to Gounod’s intentions in writing the fifth act of 
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the same work, and of infusing into the music of the pre- 
lude to the Tomb Scene, ‘in all the gloom of the night and 
amid sepulchers, a beautiful and virginal contrast, like a 
white robe and, in some sense, a somnambulist’s vision ’’— 
this, too, under the inspiration for himself and the auditor 
of another phrase of Frére Laurent. The phrase was “ Et 
les anges respondetront ‘elle dort!’”—the whole letter tes- 
tifying to Gounod’s insight into Shakespeare, however in- 
effectually his unsatisfactory score embodied his senti- 
ments. Another friend, M. Léon Gastinel, composer of the 
ballet ‘Le Réve,” writes to Mr. Croze that he has in minda 
special and quite curious picture of Gounod; rather re- 
sembling the description of Liszt by one of the Abbé’s 
friends who met Liszt in Rome at the time that Liszt, like 
Gounod, was committed to ecclesiastical surroundings. 
Writes M. Gastinel : ; 

“It was at the time of Gounod’s return from Rome that I 
saw him for the first time, when he had experienced severe de- 
ceptions which had decided him on renouncing a musical career. 
Making a cal) one day at the house of M. deV—— (a distinguish- 
ed amateur) where chamber-music concerts regularly took place, 
1 found there a young man dressed as anecclesiastic. It was 
Gounod. After he had left, M. de V—— said tome: *That isa 
winner of the prirde Rome, who is so discouraged since his re- 
turn from Italy by all the difficulties which he runs against that 
he is quitting the world and wants to become a priest !’ Luck.ly 
Gounod changed his mind and came out from the seminary to 
belong wholly to that art which he has adorned.” 


Of all Gounod’s small matters possibly nothing has more 
endeared itself to violinists and women singers than the 
“Ave Maria,” that intensely sentimental liberty that 
Gounod took with Bach. What Bach would have said 
about the pretty perversion well may be a matter of 
silence. M. Monasterio, the head of the Spanish National 
Conservatory at Madrid, has this little anecdote to tell bear- 
ing directly on the composition of the moreeau: 


“T happened to be in Paris a good many years ago; it was in 
1852. At the end of a luncheon at the house of my old and 
excellent friend, M. Aristide Cavaillé-Coll, he remarked to me : 
‘IT have an appointment to-day with a very distinguished artist, 
and to avoid leaving youl want you to go with me—you will 
meet him and you will be delighted.’ I accepted with pleasure, 
and on reaching the musician’s house, M. Cavaillé-Coll presented 
me, saying: * This is a young Spanish violinist who has just car- 
ried off the prize in M. de Beriot’s class in the Brussels Con- 
servatory.’ ‘What a lucky coincidence !’ exclaimed the com- 
poser. ‘I have just finished a piece for the violin ; and I would 
be happy to hear you try it over, while I accompany you on the 
pianoforte. Would you mind taking this violin?’ With eager- 
ness [ obeyed, and thereby I had the pleasure of first playing 
something in itself small, but which has added much to its 
author’s popularity. The composer was Charles Gounod. The 
melody was entitled * Meditation for the Violin, written on the 
First Prelude of Bach’s ‘Well Tempered Clavichord.’ Later 
the piece was arranged for differentinstruments, and afterward 
the Latin words of the Angelic Salutation were fitted toit and 
it became thus Gounod's ‘Ave Maria,’ with universal popu- 
larity.” . . 


Altogether, we shall be likely to find these collected letters 
and reminiscences of Gounod pleasant musical literature. 

The suggestion lately was made in one of the daily jour- 
nals that some of the older Italian operas be revived, with 
due reserve and all discretion, for the benefit of the reper- 
tory of our Opera House, or its public; and Verdi's “ La 
Forza del Destino’’ was mentioned. The ‘‘ Forza” would 
be a wise choice—at least as a pis aller. It belongs to 
Verdi’s middle period of ideas of lyric and dramatic con- 
tents in an opera; and he thought enough to rewrite the 
score, or at least retouch it pretty thoroughly and modern- 
ly in 1876, even to emphasizing its leading motives. It has 
a good deal of merit. Those opera-goers that heard Messrs. 
Campanini and Galassi long ago in one or two scenes in it 
which used to stir up a high tide of excitement when the 
work was sung here at the Academy, will readily fancy 
what Mr. Jean di Reszké and Mr. Maurel would make of 
them. It bas a gloomy but forceful plot. The episode of 
the struggle in the mind of the young monk, who is 
taunted as a coward by his enemy because, as a religieuz, 
he dare not pursue a vendetta, is intensely Verdian. The 
principal female réle, presumptively, is not out of the com- 
pass of Mme. Mantelli’s voice, and even more probably 
would be a strong dramatic effort for this admirable con- 
tralto. With audacity, one may go so far as to suggest a 
revival of Donizetti’s ‘‘ La Favorita,” for the sake of Mme. 
Mantelli’s Leonora, not to mention Mr. de Reszké’s Fer- 
nando, and Mr. Plangon’s King. By the by, in speaking 
earlier in this column of Gounod’s letters and music, 
it comes to mind that there is going about the press a mis- 
chievous anecdote of Mme. Albani’s recent reprises of the 
part of Maryaret in Berlin, It seems that when it came to 
the last measures of the opera and the celestial chorus and 
the familiar tableaux accompanying the same, Murgaret, 
“by mistake,” was “ left upon her prison-bed of straw,” 
while at the same time her spiritual self was seen, duly 
borne upward by its angelic escort. This is styled ‘“‘ an 
amusing blunder.” Where this amusing blunder comes in 
one fails to see. Fortunately it is often made. New 
Yorkers, especially when * Faust’’ was sung here in Ger- 
man, did not see anything else; nor should any auditors 
anywhere! The final tableau in ‘‘ Faust” does not mean 
such a blasphemous bit of sentimentality as an “as- 
sumption” of the heroine—and, worse still, of a dead 
heroine! Margaret dead and forgiven is not supposed 
to be transported composedly to a world of forgive 
hess. Goethe never meant so repugnant an episode, nur 
did Messrs. Carré and Berlioz and Gounod. Margaret, 
of course, should fall back on her pallet; and, dead, 
remain there, of course, while the tableau which be- 
Speaks pardon to her disembodied self is in progress. 
The other idea is at’ once irreligious, silly and undiscern- 
ing; yet over and over again the stage managers of Italian 
and French and other operatic companies repeat the mis- 
take, and Margaret is laboriously drawn out of sight, 
straw and all, by a stout rope when the tableau overhead 
is disclosed, Verily, the stage manager (notorious all the 
World over for his deep intelligence), will have things his 
ewa way sans legislation express for the benefit of art, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE contest between the reform element in this city 
and the Republican machine at Albany has been going on 
through the week. Mr. Platt gave it out that Mayor 
Strong was to go with him to attend a State dinner at 
Albany. At the appointed time Mr. Platt. was on the 
train, but Mayor Strong was not; he was kept at home 
by rheumatism. A little later in the week a letter, signed 
by Dr. Parkhurst and the legal advisers of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, was sent to Senator Lexow, pro- 
testing against the precipitancy with which the Police 
bills were being crowded through, reminding him that 
the representatives of the people at Albany were there to 
do the people’s will, and demanding free and ample time 
for making known at Albany the popular judgment upon 
the bills that had been preseated. At the same time Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith sent a telegram to Senator Lexow, 
saying that to pass the Police bills without inviting full 
hearings from the citizens of New York would be a fatal 

mistake and would nullify the good work of the Lexow 
Committee in the public estimation. Mr. Larocque, 
chairman of the Committee of Seventy, and others sent 
similar messages. The whole thing stirred up Senator 
Lexow very much, and he remarked with regard to the 
Parkhurst letter that it was the worst piece of insolence that 
he ever saw anywhere; that he was “ sick and tired of the 
whole gang of reformers, and would let them know it too”; 
that if Dr. Parkhurst was to come before the Lexow Com- 
mittee that committee would have to get a new chairman 
temporarily, for he could not sit and hear him. Notwith- 
standing this explosion by Senator Lexow, one of the very 
points upon which he insisted had to be yielded to the 
“‘vang,’’ for Governor Morton called for the Senator and 
tuld him that so far as the three members of the Police Re- 
organization Commission were concerned, the bill must be 
amended so that they should be appointed by Mayor Strong 
and not by himself, otherwise he would not sign the bill. 

Accordingly the bill is to be modified in that particular. 

The next contest will come with regard to the bipartisan 

commission. Arrangements were made for a mass meeting 

at Cooper Union on Monday evening, February 4th, under 
the auspices of the Committee of Seventy, the Good Gov- 
eroment clubs, the City Reform clubs, and others, Mean- 
while a resolution has been presented to continue the State 

Commission inquiry. The publication of Dr. Parkhurst’s 

book, ‘Our Fight with Tammany,’ at the close of last 

week, was another element in the contest. 





...-In Congress the chief topic of discussion has been the 
President’s proposition in regard to the financial situa- 
tion. Mr. Vest made a bitter attack upon him, and Sena- 
tor Sherman presented very strongly his views on the 
question, stating that the real problem is at once tosupply 
means to meet the alarming deficiency in the revenues 
caused by the new Tariff Law. In this he has had the sup- 
port of Mr. Gorman. Meanwhile the prospect of an issue 
of $100,000,000 of bonds has had the effect to relieve the 
situation somewhat, and there has been less withdrawing of 
gold. In the House the bill to repeal the differential duty 
in regard to sugar has been debated, and has finally passed 
by a vote of 239 to 31. There was also considerable discus- 
sion in regard to the Pacific Railroad Refunding bill, 
which was finally defeated. Senator Mantle, the new Re- 
publican Senator from Montana, took his seaton February 
2d, thus depriving the Democrats in the Senate of their 
majority. 


....The Brooklyn strike has practically ceased. The 
troops have been recalled, and while there has been occa- 
sional disturbance the cars have in the main been running 
without opposition. In view of whatever disturbance 
there was, however, President Norton, of the Atlantic 
Avenue Company, made application to the authorities for 
the motormen and conductors to carry arms in order that 
they might defend themselves while on the cars, and in 
going to and coming from their homes, and also to protect 
the property of the company. The application was 
promptly and with some indignation denied. 


...-The New Jersey Legislature has agreed to the Consti- 
tutional Amendment against gambling. It prohibits 
gambling in all its forms, and in the Senate the vote was 
unanimous, 


.... There have been reports with regard to the resigna- 
tion of Postmaster-General Bissell. He has, however, stated 
that there is no foundation whatever for them. 





FOREIGN. 

....The most terrible naval disaster since the sinking of 
the British man of war “ Victoria,” in June, 1893, occurred 
last week. The steamship, ‘‘ Elbe,’ of the North German 
Lloyd line, left Bremen January 29th, aud on coming into 
the North Sea, about five miles from Lowestoft, was run 
into by a small steamer about six o’clock in the morning, 
and of the 354 passengers and crew only twenty were saved. 
The morning was dark and there was quite agale. There 
being a number of fishing smacks and various craft, the 
“Elbe” constantly sent up rockets as indication of her pres- 
ence and her course. Suddenly the outlook gave note of 
a steamer coming toward them. Rockets were again 
seit up, but the steamer made no alteration in its course, 
and struck the “ Elbe’”’ amidships, just aft the engine, so 
that it tore its way into the two largest compartments 
of the ship. Immediately the water rushed into the 
engine room, put out all the fires, and filled the ship 
so that she commenced to settle at once. Efforts were 
made to launch the boats, but, so far as can be learned, 
owing to the heavy list upon the ship, it was impos- 
sible to get off more than three, Of these one was im- 
mediately swamped; the other two got away, and one of 
them with twenty persons was picked up by a fishing 
smack after several hours, and the people were landed at 
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Lowestoft almost dead with cold and exposure. The otber 
boat has never been heard from. Of those rescued fourteen 
included the third officer, the chief engineer and some of 
thecrew. There were only six passengers rescued, includ- 
ing one woman. This has occasioned very sharp criticism, 
but has been explained by the order of the Captain, who 
went down with the ship, for the women and children to 
be provided for in boats on the starboard side which, how- 
ever were suddenly rendered useless. The colliding ship 
was supposed tobe the “ Crathie,” which entered the port 
at Maasluis that day with her bow seriously injured. The 
Officers of this boat say that they saw no signals and that 
when they had found there had been a collision they had 
tried to keep near, but that the vessel passed beyond them 
so far that they suppo-ed it was entirely free from damage, 
while their own boat was so seriously injured that they 
sought the portimmediately. There were very few pas- 
sengers on board ; 44 cabin passengers for New York, 6 for 
Southampton, 139 steerage passengers for New York and 
10 for Southampton ; the crew comprised 146 men. ‘There 
were also four postal clerks, three stewardesses and two 
pilots. There seems to have been almost no wreckage, t he 
ship went down so suddenly. 


.--.In the Japan China war the chief events have been 
the attack and capture of the great stronghold at Wei- 
Hai-Wei. All the land ports were taken, but at the last 
advices the Chinese warships were still fighting. A large 
Japanese fleet was in the gulf, and it was expected that 
there would be a speedy advance upon Peking. The 
Japanese have refused to enter into negotiations with the 
Chinese envoys, claiming that their credentials are faulty. 
The Japanese Government states that the only object 
that China has is to gain time, and in view of the fact that 
binding arrangements were evidently impossible, the en- 
voys were immediately sent home. 


...»The Queen’s Speech from the Throne at the opening 
of Parliament, it is stated, is to include references to all 
reforms of which the ministerial party approve, without 
regard to whether they are likely to pass during the com- 
ing session or not. There isa very general feeling that in 
the debate on the address the Government will be defeated, 
and that an appeal to the country will be made almost im- 
mediately. 


.»--There has been in session in Tasmania a Federation 
Conference with regard to the federation of the different 
Australian colonies. ‘There was manifest a very general 
approval of such federation, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to draft a federation bill. 


....The difficulty between Mexico and Guatemala ap- 
pears to have been solved, the Guatemalan Government 
having made, as is reported, all needed concessions. It is 
stated that there will probably be arbitration in regard to 
indemnity. . 


..--There has been a serious outbreak in the Republic of 
Colombia, five States being in revolt. Definite news in 
regard to it, however, does not appear to have been re- 
ceived. 


.... The action ofthe English Government in regard to 
Armenia is somewhat delayed by the death of M. de Giers, 
the Russian Prime Minister. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


We do not see the use of a high civilization which ends in 
tenement-houses 150 feet high, and subjection to a corrupt police, 
checked by more corrupt “representatives of the people.” —Lon- 
don Spectator. 





....Let the people turn their eyes toward Washington if they 
want to consider finances. Was there ever seen such a spectacle 
of ignorance, idiocy and positive lunacy asis now being displayed 
there? When before did a President of a great Republic have 
to appeal to the Senate of that nation and beg them tu do some- 
thing tosave the country from bankruptcy in the midst of fabu- 
lous wealth 7—ABRAM 8S. Hewirr. 


...- All these are in violation of the principle of religious lib- 
erty, which is that the State takes no cognizance whatever of 
any one’s religion or lack of religion—that the State has nothing 
to do with religion, except to see that no one’s religious rights 
are interfered with. No one, under whatever guise, has a right 
to disturb the Sunday worship of his neighbors. No one hasa 
right, on Sunday, to go through the streets with a band of music, 
or tocry his wares. But any work done that does not interfere 
with the rights of others, is utterly out of the proper reach of the 
law.—The Examiner. 


....-Most wondrous, too, that the prophetic eye searching out 
the candidate for universal fame should turn to a captive nation, 
toadegraded province, to a village into which had run all-the 
slime of creation, to an obscure peasant’s cottage, and there- 
from select an unschooled youth, born into poverty, bound to 
coarsest labor, doomed to thirty years of obscurity, scorned by 
rulers, despised by priests, mobbed by common people, by all 
counted traitorous to his country and religion, in death stigma- 
tized by a method of execution reserved forslaves and convicts. 
Our wonder grows apace when we remember that he wrote no 
book, po poem, no drama, no philosophy ; invented no tool or 
instrument, fashioned no law or institution, discovered no medi- 
cine or remedy, outlined no philosophy of mind or body, con- 
tributed nothing to geology or astronomy, but stood at the end of 
his brief career doomed and deserted, solitary and silent, utterly 
helpless, fronting a shameless trial and a pitiless execution. In 
that hour none so poor as to do him reverence; and yet could 
some magician have touched men’s eyes they would have seen 
that no power in Heaven and no force on earth for majesty and 
productiveness could equal or match this crowned sufferer, 
whose name was above every man’sname. The ages have come 
and gone; let us hasten to confess that thecarpenter’s son hath 
lifted the gates of the empires off their hinges, and turned the 
stream of the centuries out of its channels. By his spirit he hath 
leavened all literature, made laws just, governments humane, 
manners gentile, cold marble warm, refined art by new and 
divine themes, shaped those cathedrals called frozen prayers, 
led scientists to dedicate books and discoveries to him, so glori- 
fied an instrument ef torture as that the peerless beauty seeks to 
enhance her loveliness by hanging his cross about her neck, 
while new inventions and institutions seem but letters in bis 
storied speech.—N. D. H1L118, D.D., successor to Dr. Swing. 
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NOTICES. 


"All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edie 
ter of The Independent, P. O. Box 2757. 

$3 All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tax INDEPENDENT P,. O, Box 2787. 

¢@ Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

t#” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

¢@” Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return, Authors 


should preserve a copy. 
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THE BEST GUIDE. 


A TRAVELER who has scaled the Alps, and knows all 
the difficulties and dangers which beset the climber, has 
given very lucid and practical directions, out of his own 
experience, for the benefit of those who aspire to reach 
the Alpine summits. His advice may be condensed into 
these pithy points: 1, Get a guide; 2, get the best 
guide ; 3, get a guide who has been well tried; 4, when 
you have found him engage him quickly ; 5, trust your- 
self unreservedly to his guidance ; 6, do exactly what he 
tells you, do as he does, step where he steps, stop when 
he stops, go on when he goes on, 

This, whatever other preparation the Alpine tourist 
may have or may not have, is indispensable. Disregard 
of these rules means grave peril ; and sometimes sudden 
destruction, 

We need not stop to discuss the philosophy which un- 
derlies these rules. It is plain enough toall. There are 
some journeys which cannot safely be made without the 
light of experience for guidance, and only the foolish 
wise undertake them on trust in their own powers, And 
yet thisis what men are practically doing every day. 
All history from the beginning of time shows innumer- 
able wrecks caused by confidence in blind guides, false 
guides and foolish guides. The foolish guides are those 
who attempt to-find theirown way, They never reach 

the hights, A misstep, a sudden avalanche, a concealed 
crevasse, or a giddy gaze into the abyss, abruptly ends 
the journey, and points the moral for reckless followers, 

Those who set out to climb the heavenly steeps with- 
out a guide will encounter a thousand and one unknown 
dangers. They need a guide to warn them of the peril- 
ous places, and lead them in the path of safety. Sucha 
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guide the successful traveler in all agés has found in 
God’s Word. It is a revelation, not only of what we 
shall see and hear and feel, when we have reached the 
end of our journey and stand upon the hights of bliss, 
but of all the obstacles we shall encounter on the way. 
It has been tried times without number, and it has never 
proved untrue or inadequate. Moreover, it is not only 
the best guide, it is the only guide. There is no other 
that is true; there is no other that is the outcome of 
perfect knowledge. For none of our own kind has made 
the journey and come back to us, save Jesus, who came 
to us from above to bring life and immortality to light, 
and returned to the bosom of the Father. The Bible 
tells us of him, and in the Bible he tells us of himself 
and of the way by which we are to make a successful 
journey through life. He proved abundantly the com- 
petency of his guidance and the fullness of his knowl- 
edge. As we look he begins the ascent to the summits, 
and bids us follow him, to step where he steps, to do as 
he does, to follow the pathway he makes, and to avoid 
all that he avoids. If we do this we know we may 
safely proceed with his assurance that we shall complete 
the journey in triumph, 

How foolish it is to cavil about this honored and 
venerated Guide Book, and to wonder whether this 
direction or that, whether this rule or that, whether the 
frequent cautions and exhortations are all necessary. 
The Alpine climber will see many movements of his 
guide which he does not understand, and thinks unnec- 
essary, and he will be tempted to believe that he could 
manage better by himself. ‘‘ Here,” said one of these 
travelers, ‘‘ is a good place to sit down and have our 
luncheon”; and he was inclined to be rebellious and 
resentful when the guide hurried him on, But when, 
half au hour later, he saw an avalanche sweep over the 
spot, he was heartily glad that the guide and not himself 
had been in command, 

The Bible was made to be a guide for us by divine in- 
spiration, It is the only divinely inspired book. lf we 
take it at all we should take it unreservedly. If we 
trust partly to it and partly to our own wisdom we shall 
have a sorry time of it. We shall often be uncertain of 
our way and in danger of destruction, The best way is 
to take its directions exactly as they are given and trust 
to them implicitly, It will do us no good to try with 
microscopic fault-searchers to find imperfections. Doubt- 
less the best of Alpine guides has plenty of faults, as a 
man, and some of them may be glaring ; but what does 
that matter if asa guide leading a party up Mont Blanc 
he is sure, safe, perfectly trustworthy, having bad a 
long experience and having never losta man, That is 
all the tourist wants to know, and assured of that he is 
prepared to go on in perfect trust. 

The Bille may not tell us all that scientists can tell us ; 
it may not be a good guide to the latest discoveries in 
geology, or chemistry, or astronomy, or microscopy. 
What of that? It was not intended to be a cyclopedia of 
science, but a teacher of great moral and spiritual truths, 
such as it is necessary every man should know and heed 
if he would conform his life to the purposes of his 
Maker, and attain to the high destiny which was ap- 
pointed for him. 
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THE POPE'S AMERICAN ENCYCLICAL. 


THERE has been an amazing amount of surmise and 
prophecy about the Pope’s American Encyclical. We 
have been told that it would enlarge the Apostolic Dele- 
gate’s powers, that it would settle disputes in the 
Church, and that it would restore harmony by the exer- 
cise of irresistible authority. It hasbeen awaited with 
intense interest by those who represent divergent wings 
in the Church. It has come at last, and on its face it 
would be impossible to imagine a more harmless and in- 
effective document. It would seem to be little else than 
a long-drawn-out succession of platitudes. There is init 
no sharp statement of a disputed question, no pronounced 
rebuke of any faction, 

And yet we suppose, in order to find any occasion 
whatever for it, that we must look somewhat between 
the lines and read therein something that is not definitely 
expressed. 

The Encyclical begins with a eulogy of the American 
Republic and the prosperous condition of the Catholic 
Church, due in good part to ‘the equity of the laws which 
obtain in America and to the customs of the well-ordered 
Republic.” He recognizes that here the Church is ** fet- 
tered by no hostile legislation, protected against vio- 
lence by the common laws and the impartiality of the 
tribunals.” Yet, and here comes the one thing which 
Americans will criticise, he tells us that we ‘cannot 
draw the conclusion that in America is to be sought the 
type of the most desirable status of the Church ; or that 
it would be universally lawful or expedient for State and 
Church to be, as in America, dissevered and divorced,” 
and that it would be better if ‘‘in addition to liberty she 
enjoyed the favor of the laws and the patronage of 
the public authority.” Of course we do not believe a 
word of this. We believe it would be much worse 
for the Catholic Church, and for all other Churches, if 
we had this union of Church and State; and we 
presume a vast majority of our Catholic citizens 
agree with us, They have said a thousand times 
that the First Amendment to the United States Con- 
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stitution, providing for religious liberty, gives the Catho- 
lic Church here an ideal charter. But we must remem- 
ber that this cautionary paragraph was never intended 
for America. It was put in for Italy and other countries 
in Europe ; for a national Church, be it Catholic or Prot- 
estant, is extremely slow to give up its supposed ad- 
vantages. If the Pope thus makes it clear that he does 
not wish the Catholic Church disestablished in Italy or 
Spain, it is nothing more than the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury says in England or than Emperor William gays 
in Germany. 

The Pope next commends the Catholic University at 
Washington. This means thatit has his sympathy, know- 
ing as he does that it is on the liberal side in Catholic 
discussions, and suspicious as not a few Catholic bishops 
have been of its work. 

The Pope then tells of his establishment of the Ameri- 
can Legation and the appointment of Mgr. Satolli. He 
makes it plain that it is of no use for any bishops to seek 
the withdrawal of the Delegation, altho he does not say 
so ; and he disabuses the bishops of any idea that the 
oice of the Delegate will in any way interfere with 
their rights. Here His Holiness comes nearer, perhaps, 
than he does anywhere else to a reference to these dis- 
sensions, when he anticipates a salutary result of the 
appointment of the Apostolic Delegate : 


‘* He will no doubt bring it to pass that each one of you 
shall persevere in the diligent administration of his dioc- 
esan affairs; that one shall not impede another in mat- 
ters of goverument; that one shall not pry into the coun- 
sels and conduct of another: finally that, with disagree- 
ments eradicated and mutual esteem maintained, you may 
all work together, with combined energies, to promote the 
glory of the American Church and the general welfare.” 


Now this certainly refers to such acts as that of the 
Bishop of Rochester, who has lately been prying into 
the affairs of the Archbishop of St. Paul, much to the 
scandal of the Church, and to not a little other inter- 
ference of the same sort. 

The references to the Council of Baltimore, which is 
spoken of with high praise, we understand to mean that 
its enactments should be more carefully carried out and 
the constitution of the Church should be perfected. In- 
deed, he says distinctly that if the Church is to ‘ keep 
equal step with the Republic in the march of improve- 
ment” and ‘‘ by her virtue and her institutions to aid in 
the rapid growth of the States,” this will be accomplished 
‘*in proportion to the degree in which the future shall 
find her constitution perfected” and ‘her discipline 
better fortified.” This cannot be accomplished without 
that sort of home rule which the appointment of an 
Apostolic Delegate in this country makes possible, and 
which implies rights possessed by priests and laymen 
which are not recognized in a ‘‘ missionary jurisdic- 
tion.” 

We are glad to see that His Holiness directs the atten- 
tion of bishops to civil affairs, and says not only that 
‘**citizens shall be upright and virtuous,” but also that 
the clergy should ‘treat plainly on this topic of the du- 
ties of citizens, so that all may understand and feel the 
necessity, in political life, of conscientiousness, self- 
restraint and integrity ; for that cannot be lawful in 
public which is uniawful in private affairs,” We should 
think the ears of a high ecclesiastic in this city would 
tingle when he reads that sentence, 

On one other subject the coming of this encyclical is 
extremely timely, and that is on the behavior of Catho- 
lics who are members of labor organizations. He incul- 
cates great caution about joining such organizations, 
and says that while ‘‘it is proper and desirable to assert 
and secure the rights of many,” yet this must not be so 
done as to violate duty ; for one must ‘* not touch what 
belongs t» another,” he must allow ‘‘ every one to be 
free in the management of his own affairs,” he is ‘* not 
to hinder any one to dispose of his services when he 
pleases and where he pleases”; that is, strikes must not 
degenerate into riots. Hethen refers to the Chicago and 
Buffalo riots, which indicate ** the audacity and ferocity 
of the enemies of public order.” 

The Encyclical concludes witha recognition of the im- 
portance of the work of the editors of religious news- 
papers. His one warning to them is that they must not 
waste their strength by discord, and that their work will 
become ‘‘injurious and disastrous whenever they pre- 
sume to call before their tribunals the decisions and acts 
of bishops, and, casting off due reverence, cavil and find 
fault, not perceiving how great a disturbance of order . 
and how many evils are thereby produced.” On this sub- 
ject we venture to think that His Holiness mignt be a little 
better advised. When bishops act foolishly, like Bishop 
McQuaid or Bishop Matz, Catholic newspapers ought to 
criticise them, or else there is no reason for their existing. 
We think none the less of the London Times for having 
lately criticised with much sharpness the Anglican 
Bishop of Chester, and the English Church papers do 
not hesitate at all to criticise their bishops; and the 
Catholic papers here in tiiis country which do the same, 
are often doing their duty, and their independence is in 
line with the institutions of the country which the Pope 
approves, We cannot expect that he will fully under- 
stand the conditions which grow out of American liberty 
and the confidence we must place in freedom of 
thought and in the free discussion of all religious a8 
well as political questions, 
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THEY BE BRETHREN. 





WE do not know that anything very new is brought 
out in the articles we publish this week on Labor and 
Capital, nor would we claim that what is said has not 
been as well said, perhaps, before, It is not a new ques- 
tion. It has been long before the public, and has engaged 
the thought of our best men in all ranks of life, and it 
would be very difficult to advance a new doctrine or a 
new idea. This is one of those unsettled subjects which 
must have constant discussion, and upon which line upon 
line and precept upon precept must be given. It is ex- 
hortation which seems to be most needed just now, and 
what we print will serve admirably in this way. 

Our contributors, while they approach the subject 
from slightly different points of view, all reach practi- 
cally the same conclusion, and that is, that, while arbi- 
tration is the best method yet devised of seitling disputes 
between employer and the employed, the radical cure of 
strikes is only to be found in the cultivation of the high- 
est type of manhood in the individual. It is clearly per- 
ceived that in most strikes there is blame on both sides. 
On the side of capital there is the spirit, if not the act, of 
oppression ; on the side of labor there is lack of consid- 
eration for the difficulties and actual losses of capital. 
Bishop Huntington well says that no strike against re- 
duced wages can be justitied where the market value of 
the thing produced is insufficient to sustain wages at the 
regular rate, and he adds : 

* The employer must show his books; the workingman 

what it costs to live,”’ 
The simple justice of this proposition can hardly be de- 
nied, but the very point of the difficulty is how to reach 
ideal justice, There are so many complications, so many 
real difficulties in the way, both on the side of the em- 
ployer and the employed, that the most impartial board 
of arbitration would sometimes be at a loss to know how 
to decide. 

One thing is certain, however, a state of war between 
those whose relations must be mutually satisfactory to 
secure the best results, is contrary to the dictates of 
common sense. War between nations arises as often on 
account of misunderstandings as in any other way. It 
is seldom in these days of nineteenth-century civilization 
that one nation wantonly commits acts of aggression 
against another. Where provocation of this kind is lack- 
ing international disputes are generally settled without 
breaking the peace. We must somehow get the princi- 
ples of common sense applied to strikes. Like interna- 
tional wars these conflicis are destructive. Everybody 
admits that. Nointelligent laboring man denies for a mo- 
ment that the strike is the most desperate of all reme- 
dies ; and tinding that he loses more ordinarily taan he 
gains by it, he is becoming more and more reluctant to 
resort LO it. 

The question of the right of corporations to manage 
their own business is not at issue betore a strike ; it only 
comes into issue after a strike has been begun, No work- 
iogman would in his cool moments deny such a right to 
his employers. The denial of it is not a principle prac- 
tically asserted on the part of labor, but is simply an 
inevitable act of war. Many things are justified in a state 
of war which are couceded to be intolerable in a state of 
peace. The problem is to prevent the declaration of war, 
it labor is convinced by long and painful experience that 
the strike is a desperate and ineffectual remedy ; and if 
capital, when it figures up its losses, comes to the con- 
clusion that concession and conciliation and the estab- 
lishment of mutual confidence are less costly and more 
effective than armed resistance—then we shall have both 
on a common ground and the day of the strike will be 
past. 

Most of our contributors approach the question from 
the ideal or sentimental side. Employers and employed 
will probably reach it, if they reach it at all (and we 
must charge civilization with great folly if it is not 
reached), from the economical standpoint. We do not 
deny the force of sentiment. We aftirmit. We like the 
idea of educating the individual to expect and demand 
ideal justice in the dealings of man with man, It is the 
duty of all believers m God and followers of tne one per- 
fect example he has given to us, to preach this doctrine 

and to preach it constantly. It cannot Lut affect the 
final settlement of the great problem even tho the ap- 
proach to the settlement is along economical lines. 
Bishop Newman describes a case where the relations of 
the wage-earner and the wage-payer are established on 
the basis which we speak of as ideal. There are many 
such cases, which we should be glad to see held up as 
models. They are in sharp contrast to those of the Chi- 
cago and Brooklyn strikes, which we seem compelled to 
regard as representative. 

We commend the articles which Mr. Newton has gath- 
ered for our columns for their suggestiveness, their im- 
partial spirit, and their high tone of humanity. 


so 
=> 





THE Amnesty Bill recently passed by the French Govern- 
Ment was a wise measure, even tho it brings back to the 
Country Henri Rochefort, the well-known revolutionist. 
He will do less harm there than in England. The crowds 
that greeted him on his arrival at Paris last Sunday will 
have a chance to learn that he is not the great man he has 
®ppeared to them at a distance. 
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“OUR FIGHT WITH TAMMANY.” 


UNDER this title that great general of municipal reform, 
Dr. Parkhurst, has given an account of the three years’ 
war which resulted in the wonderful redemption of New 
York City last November. It was ahappy thought of the 
publisher to get this busy man to write a history of the 
war. It is most succinctly given in the terse, clear,cut and 
vigorous sentences for which he haslong been famous. 
Itis a bouk of great interest and great value. None will 
read it with more delighted attention than those who have 
been familiar with the daily history of this most notable 
conflict ; and those large-minded citizens of other munici- 
palities who are preparing for a campaign of reform will 
tind it of immense value in indicating the character of 
the obstacles to be encountered, the best method of over- 
coming them, and how indomitable courage and deter- 
mination to turn neither to the right nor to the left, but 
to go straight to the mark, will accomplish great results. 

Dr. Parkhurst is not a diplomat. He believes in call- 
ing things by their right name, ‘ We gain nothing,” 
he says, by ‘‘disguising the facts.” Every clear and 
direct statement of fact is argument. ‘A steamer 
can only make half-time in a fog.” He cleared away 
the fog at the outset. He tells how, after he was 
drawa into the Scciety for the Prevention of Crime 
by Dr. Crosby, and became its president, he was tempted 
at varivus points to accept proposals of help which 
would have compromised the Society and the cause 
and greatly delayed the final triumph. He started out 
with the purpose of trying to “reduce the strain of 
current temptation, and make it at least a little easier 
for a city young man to maintain himself at bis best.” 
Naturally he tucned to the police as the agents of the 
law, but found that they were in league with the social 
and gambling evils, and that the Department “ had for 
its principal object to protect and foster crime and make 
capital out of it.” He saw that no extensive or perma- 
nent reform could be had without first reforming the 
Department itself ; and when he was satistied of this the 
Society, in his own impressive language, began ‘‘ to gun 
for large game.” He embodied his view of the situation 
in ase:mon preached from his own pulpit, February 

14th, 18¥2, from the text ** Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
in which he took the broad ground that Christianity is 
the antiseptic to be rubbed into the corruptions of soci- 
ety to arrest the process of decay. He never had any 
doubt as to the province of the Church. ‘ If,” he said 
in that sermon, ‘it is proper for us to go around clean- 
ing up after the Devil, it is proper for us to fight the 
Devil.” 

From this time on the warfare carried on by his Society 
was inspired with the purpose of showing the people 
that the municipal administration was in league with 
rather than against the sccial, gambling and liquor-sell- 
ing evils, The sermon did not receive general indorse- 
ment. The daily papers were not complimentary in 
their editorial references to it, and everybody knows 
that the reformer was regarded as visionary and imprac- 
ticable. For a while he himself became the target of 
criticism, and was even gravely rebuked by the Grand 
Jury. ut he was satisfied of the truth of his general 
charge and proceeded to collect evidence in support of it. 
A little later on, another Grand Jury made a presenta- 
tion against the Police Department, and this Dr. Park- 
hurst regards as one of the levers which moved public 
opinion. The rest of the story of the great conflict is 
more recent and fresh in the public mind, Various in- 
fluences helped to raise the tide of public opinion so that 
at last, as the result of the change in the Legislature 
and the reform accomplished in Brooklyn, a legislative 
committee of investigation was appointed which showed 
the public that all that Dr, Parkhurst had charged in his 
memorable sermon in 1892 was true, and that the Police 
Department was in league with the vicious and criminal 
classes of the city. The state of things was seen to be so 
bad that there was a mighty rally of citizens, regard- 
less of party affiliations, and the fight against Tammany 
ended with its complete overthrow, 

The final chapter on ‘‘ Victory ; its Perils and Oppor- 
tunities,” shows the comprehensive grasp and the broad 
statesmanship of our great reformer. He clearly sees 
that while one set of scoundrels have been got rid of an- 
other set are scheming to take their place. He has no 
confidence in the ‘professional politician,’ and he 
sketches him with admirable precision in the last pages 
of the book. The greatest lesson he says he has learned 
in the past three years is ‘‘the damnable dangerousness 
of a professional politician.” We cannot resist the temp- 
tation to pick out here and there a sentence and put them 
together to give the Parkhurst portrait of this numerous 
and dangerous Class : 

‘*He is like a man playing at chess who enjoys handling 
his pieces without those pieces being representative to him 
of any other value than what attaches to them as gaming 
implements.” 

“He is a popular enemy; his watchword is diplomacy 
rather than principle; he is made dizzy by traveling a 
straight line; he values a situation accordiug to the num- 
ber and variety of combinations into which it admits of 
being developed, and has no interest in municipal reform 
for the reason that it constricts the area of his versa- 
tility.” 

“ Politicians are like bats that fly around only when 
there is nothing else in particular going on.” 
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“* New York City wants thorough work done—a policy in 
which a politician has no interest or confidence. He never 
tucks in the ends, for he wants ends left hanging to which 
to tie the threads of his chicanery.”’ 

‘** Political bosses are fond of miscellaneousness, as rats 
like rubblish, for it gives them something to nest in.” 

‘‘They handle the interests of a great municipality with 
all the bloodless unregard with which a billiard player 
drives his balls or chalks his cue.’’ 

“There will always be a Tammany in New York City, 
whatever may be the name or no name by which it may be 
distinguished.” 


What portrait painter ever used his brush with greater 
skill than does Dr. Parkhurst in thus describing the 
pest of municipal government? He says he was not 
brought into contact with this class of persons very 
much during the early part of the campaign ; but later 
on, when it ‘‘began to look as tho something might 
come” of the movement, the politicians began to survey 
it ‘‘ with telescopic composure ; to figure on the chances 
of issue; to rouge their bloodless complexions with a 
thin wash of affected enthusiasm, and to lubricate their 
disused machinery with reference to possible contingen- 
cies.” 

These ‘‘ ravening wolves,” as he calls them, have iately 
transferred the scene of their operations to Albany, and 
are trying to affect injuriously the character of the re- 
form legislation expected and demanded of the Legisla- 
ture. The chief difference between this and former 
years seems to be that the boss who is trying to manip- 
ulate matters is Mr. Platt, of Tioga, instead of Mr. Croker, 
of New York City. Buta determined fight, under the 
lead of Dr. Parkhurst, is being made against the med- 
dling of the professional politicians, and we hope that 
the outcome will be as satisfactory as that of last No- 
vember, 


& 


PROTECT THE CHILDREN. 








THE condition of children under the care of incompe- 
tent parents or guardians, or no care at all, has greatly 
improved within the past few years, The sights in the 
streets of this city, which not long ago stirred the indig- 
nation as well as the sympathy of all right-minded peo- 
ple, have almost disappeared, A child beggar is a rarity, 
There are few, if any, stories of maltreatment in public, 
whether upon the stage or in any place of general resort. 

Various agencies have brought. about this change, 
There is the Children’s Aid Society, there are the various 
missions throughout the city, but probably no one, and 
perhaps no two or three, have accomplished as much as 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
and this because it goes to work in a somewhat different 
way from therest. 1t seeks not merely to alleviate pain 
and suffering but to remove its cause; it works not so 
much through charity as through law, securing the pas- 
sage of acts which make it impossible for a parent or 
guardian openly and with the knowledge of the officers 
either to maltreat a child, expose it to evil influence, or 
deprive 1t of proper care, 

During the twenty years of the Society’s existence 86,- 
969 complaints have been received and investigated, in- 
volving the care and custody of 260,907 children ; 35,917 
cases have been prosecuted, 32,055 convictions secured, 
and 57,185 children rescued and relieved. During the 
past year the record has been such as shows that, not- 
withstanding the general improvement, much yet re- 
mains to be done. The number of complaints received 
and investigated was 9,078, the number of prosecutions 
3,770, of convictions 3,730; 5,459 children were rescued 
and relieved from destitution and vicious surroundings, 
and 3,638 sheltered, fed and clothed. While the greater 
part of these cgses were initiated by the society, a large 
number—2,306—were taken up at the request of the 
police justices and courts. They involved applications 
for the commitment of 3,956 children, of whom 2,017 
were committed and 1,939 were found to be improper 
cases, The pecuniary value of the Society is indicated 
by the fact that at the per capita allowance of $104 per 
year for each year that the children remain in the care 
of the city, there was saved by the discovery of these 
improper cases over $200,000. Tne Society has also been 
able to collect from the parents of children committed 
to institutions over $4,000, which amount has been cred- 
ited to the city and county of New York. 

These figures, however interesting they may be, give 
but little conception of the nature of the work conducted 
by the Society, a work not essentially different in some 
respects from that carried on by all societies for the 
relief of destitute children, and yet peculiar in this, that 
when the Society undertakes a Case it has the support of 
the strong arm of the law, as is indicated by the fact that 
out of 3,770 prosecutions only 40 failed. 

Itshould be remembered, however, that it has in itself 
absolutely no authority or power. It simp'y presents 
cases before the courts or the city authorities. It cannot 

detain against the decision of these authorities a single 
child for a single night. It is to be remembered also 
that it has the cordial support of every class of persons, 
even of those upon whose province it has at times been 
charged with trespassing. For example, it has been 
aggressive in preventing the appearance of children upon 
the stage, and there has been not alittle feeling that it 
drew the lines too sharply. It is, however, a simple 














fact that the law under which it has acted in every case 
was made at the instance and request of the theatrical 
managers themselves, and was declared to be entirely 
satisfactory to them. 

The annual report recently issued contains the record 
of a large number of cases presented before the Society 
during the past year. A survey of them reveals a state 
of things that would seem to be impossible in this age 
and in this city. Thata deaf mute should be so brutally 
treated by his own father, that his whole body was 
scarred and the limbs distorted seems impossible, yet it 
is a fact; that little children should be subjected to the 
vilest outrage seems unbelievable, yet it isa fact ; that 
parents should send forth feeble children scarcely more 
than infants into the rushing crowds of the streets to 
gain a few pennies by the pretense of selling papers, or 
should employ them to gather refuse vegetable or fruits, 
or collect cigar stumps, seems beyond belief, yet instance 
after instance of this kind appears in these pages. 

But it is not crime alone that the Society has to deal 
with. Some years ago a man and his wife came to this 
country from Switzerland with two littlechildren. Two 
years ago the father died, and the mother was left alone 
to support her family by weaving silk fabrice. Her 
health gave out,and she was removed to the hospital, 
where she died. The children could not bear to be sepa- 
rated, and made, with the assistance of neighbors, an effort 
to ‘keep house,” and care for themselves, It was not a 
great success, and their real suffering was brought to the 
attention of the Society, which took steps immediately 
to place them under the care of the city authorities, In 
some cases children who have been deserted have found 
their way almost accidentally to the Society’s agents. 
Investigation failed to discover their parentage, and they 
were placed under the care of the Society by the authori- 
ties. As is not unnatural the worst cases, at least among 
those reported, are in the quarters occupied by the Ital- 
ians and other foreigners, Even there, however, the 
change for the better has been marked, and it will not be 
long before even those who come with all the Old World 
conceptions of their right to abuse their children will 
find that slavery of all kinds is forbidden here. The re- 
form, however, just as all others, will succeed only as it 
receives the support of all classes of citizens. However 
earnest and active the officers of these societies may be 
they cannot learn of everything, and they need the most 
complete information and the most cordial support of 
all. 

No work of mercy appeals more strongly to the best 
there is in humanity than the rescue from lives of suffer- 
ing and vice of innocent, defenseless children. In it we 
come closest to Him who gave His life for all, and who 
loved most to succor those whom all else had forsaken. 


iin 


Cditorial Notes. 


A LARGE part of our space is taken up this week witha 
series of articles gathered for us by the Rev. Wm. Wilber- 
force Newton, on the strife between Labor and Capital. The 
series is opened by Bishop F. D. Huntington, who discusses 








the causes and losses of strikes ; Alonzo Gales Hollister, of 
the Shakers, follows witha suggestion of aremedy; Bishop 
John P. Newman describes the relations of mind, muscle 
and money; Rabbi M. Schlesinger discovers a hopeful sign 
in the social unrest of the times ; the Rev. W. W. Fenn, of 
Chicago, sets forth the advantages of arbitration ; the Rev. 
Herbert S. Johnson undertakes to find the key to univer- 
sal sovial equilibrium, and the Rev. Preston Barr finds the 
solution in a communal brotherhood. There are also brief 
expressions by Cardina] Gibbons, President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, and Heary George. Elizabeth Cardpzo communi- 
cates one of her uniquearticles; G. D. Petersen describes 
Germany ai the close of 1894; Janet Jennings writes of 
things in Washington; S. G. W. Benjamin gives reminis- 
censes of Americen studios. In our department of Religious 
Intelligence, Dr. W. H. Roberts contributes a second arti- 
ele on the Church and Men, showing what proportion of 
voters are Church members, and the Rev. James H. Pettee 
describes an interesting work that is being done in Japan 
among the soldiers of the Empire. Thestories are by Mary 
F. Lathrop, Lucy M. J. Garnet, Virginia Y. Remnitz and 
Jennie Brooks ; and the poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, 
John B. Tabb, C. Harrison Townsend and Frances E. 
Fryatt. George E. Walsh writesin Farm and Garden of 
the American draft horse; the Rev. J. M. Keck of the in- 
sects that infest the apple tree and their enemies, the 
birds; and John W. Caughey gives a valuable poultry 
chat. 





THE Rev. W. B. Hale’s third article in his series of 
studies of sectarianism in practical operation, in the Feb- 
ruary Forum, is entitled ‘‘ A Religious Study of a Baptist 
Town,” and is devoted to Westerly, R. I. It is not, however, 
a religious study of a Baptist town at all, but an attack 
upon.the Seventh-Day Baptists, contending that their 
position is illogical and divisive as compared with that of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and that it is Protestant- 
ism run mad. It is not an article which needs to be ex- 
amined point by point, as we examined the same writer’s 
article on the condition of things in Fall River, since it is 
not our province to follow the writer in The Forum into 
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a conflict between two of the sects into which our Ameri- 
can Christendom is divided. We simply quote the follow- 
ing paragraph on the subject of the canon of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, which forbids rectors of any church 
to allow persons to officiate therein who have not been 
licensed or ordained to minister in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church: 

** A symposium of the opinions of a number of bishops upon it, 

gatheredby an enterprising sectarian journal), the secret enemy 
of allattemptsto heal the wounds of Christ's body, has been 
placed before the world as if it were the final word upon the 
whole subject of Church reunion. 
Mr. Hale, doubtless, means THE INDEPENDENT. Mr. Hale 
knew when he wrote that sentence that THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is not a “sectarian journal.’ He also knew that 
itis not “the secret enemy of all attempts to heal the 
wounds of Christ’s body.’”’ There is no other subject 
that is nearer our heart than the bringing together of 
Christian people and the breaking down of sectarian 
divisions. Every such union we have welcomed; every 
attempt at it we have praised ; and we have criticised only 
those propositions which seemed to us predestined to defeat 
their own purpose. Mr. Haleis himself a typical sectarian, 
giving his chief energies, generally, to attacking and 
abusing other denominations than his own, and stirring 
up strife, most unwisely, we affirm, in the Church of 
Christ. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us whether the thevlogy of the 
late pastoral of the Episcopal Bishops does not verge on 
Romanism. The Bishops say : 

* For tbe miraculous Virgin birth, while it is alone befitting 
God, in assuming our human nature into personal union with 
himself marks off and separates the whole of our humanity as 
tainted by that very corruption of original sin, which has no 
place in human nature as that nature was assumed by our 
Blessed Lord in his Incarnation.” 

The Bishops further say : 

* Weare moved to impress upon the minds of the people . . . 

that the humanconception and birth of our Lord Jesus Christ 
was accomplished by the miraculous operation of the Holy Ghost, 
and that the humanity in his one Person is wholly derived from 
the substance of the Blessed Virgin Mary, his mother.” 
The Bishops assume that it was to escape the taint of 
original sin that our Lord was born of a Virgin, an as- 
sumption not easily proved. But this naturally implies 
that while the taint of original sin would have come 
through a human father, it did not come through a human 
mother. Why this difference? The Roman Catholic 
Church explains it by teaching the Virgin’s own immacu. 
late conception; that is, that by a miracle she was born 
without taint of original sin, and so did not transmit it, 
and the unnecessary argument of the Bishops seems to im- 
ply the same thing. Perhaps it would have been just as 
well if they had pot set forth this argument for the neces- 
sity of the Virgin birth. 





Dr. A. J. GorvDON, who died last week, was not only the 
best-known clergyman of Boston, but the leading preacher 
and religious leader in the Baptist denomination in this 
country. He was pastor of the Clarendon Street Church 
of over a thousand members; but he did not confine him - 
self to the service of his parish, but cared for the kingdom 
of God everywhere. He was President of the Executive 
Committee of the Baptist Missionary Union, was head of 
a school for the training of evangelists, was editor of a 
religious periodical, author of half a dozen religious books, 
compiler of ahymn and music book, and an active asso- 
ciate with Mr. Moody in revival meetings and in the sum- 
mer conferences at Northfield. He was one of a very use- 
ful and earnest, if not large, circle of ministers who ac- 
cept the premillenial advent of Christ, and manage, to the 
surprise of those who do not understand them, to make 
these views inspire their evangelistic zeal. He was a 
practical, useful, eloquent, impressive man, and his sud- 
den death in the flower of his life is a great loss to Chris- 
tian activities. 





THE sinking of the steamer ‘‘Elbe” in the English Chan- 
nel with the loss of 334 lives is one of those appalling dis- 
asters which, fortunately, do not come often on our high 
seas, and which no human foresight can always prevent. 
This was a case of collision; but it is unlike that which 
caused the loss of the British warship “* Victoria” in 1893 
in the maneuvering in the Mediterranean. That was a 
case of bad judgment and bad seamanship. The loss of the 
North German Lloyd steamer does not appear, fortunately, 
to be chargeable either to inefficiency or heedlessness. It 
is the first great disaster that has happened in the growing 
ocean passenger service in almost a generation. While itis 
very distressing to think that so many souls suddenly 
found a watery grave, bringing a bitter sense of loss to 
their numerous family connections, we cannot but remem- 
ber with gratitude that such disasters have been so infre- 
quent. Asa matter of fact, one is more safe crossing the 
ocean than riding on a street car in Brooklyn. There have 
been more lives lost in the past few years by trolley accidents 
than from ocean steamships. This is a high tribute to the 
careful seamanship and to the wise precautions observed 
in the building and equipment of these great monsters of 
the deep ; and it is also to be remembered that the marvel- 
ous increase in speed by which the time of passage has 
been reduced from two weeks or more to less than the 
working days of a week, has been obtained without any 
apparent increase of peril. 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the oldest of our religious 
newspapers, now appears under the editorship of Dr. 
J.J. Summerbell, and we are interested to see what it 
says as to the policy which it will maintain on the agi- 
tation for Christian union which is abroad in the Christian 
world. We therefore quote its words, remembering how 
much interest Dr. Summerbell took in the subject at the 
late meeting of the Christian Convention in Haverhill; 
“This is a subject on which the Herald of Gospel Liberty must 
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voice the wish of our people for a true union ; one based on * Gos. 
pel liberty.’ The paper should be our * herald,’ proclaiming that 
there is no union worth striving for that is not consistent with 
liberty; that there is no liberty worth mentioning that is not 
consistent with the Gospel. How to work for union, to work for 
liberty, and to work for the Gospel, at the eame time, may prove 
a very serious problem. Every effort for union should be power- 
fully aided by the Herald. It should smile and sweetly beckon 
the schismatic to our fellowsbip, and also thunder and struggls 
against schism and division, even to the degree of denouncing 
and fighting; but its thunders should again melt away into the 
gentlest tones of love whenever a Christian hand is stretched 
out. The lightnings with which it would scorch faction, sec- 
tarianism and prelacy should instantly turn into a welcoming 
look, with which it should greet the first longing glance of any 
follower of Jesus. Its own tears should be the first cooling drops 
of the divine shower falling on the parched hearts of men, with- 
ered and shrunken by the burning sun of bigotry during the long 
drought of denominationalism. It should make it plain that love 
makes necessary ‘Gospel liberty’; that ‘love is the bond of union, 
and where it dwells is Heaven.’ The Herald cannot afford not to 
be in the foremost ranks in agitating for Christian union, nor 
can itafford even toseem to be a laggard, or reluctant.” 


This is eloquently and admirably said. 





HERE is the end of Queeen Liliuokalani in Hawaii. 
She is to be banished from the Island for complicity in the 
late attempt to overthrow the Republic. <A large quantity 
of arms and dynamite was found concealed in her house. 
It was an act of grace that on her overthrow she was allowed 
to remain on the Islands until she should expel herself or 
hang herself. We suppose that some of these persistent mis- 
chief makers who have gotten up this rebellion may suffer 
death : but she will hereafter probably be allowed to make 
her home in Englaad with the young woman who claims 
the succession to her throne. Surprise has been expressed 
that on the establishment of the new Government she did 
not accept a handsome annuity and yield her claim, and so 
live in affluence. The reason was that she hoped that she 
might be restored,which would bring back to her the crown 
lands, with their income of five or six times the annuity 
which the Government would be able to allow. But now 
she has lost not only that, but her home as well in those 
most beautiful many-voweled islands and the few friends 
she ever had. = _ 

AGAIN the Japanese have done the inevitable, have cap- 
tured the fort of Wei-hai-wei, altho the Chinese fleet, with 
a number of foreigners in command, has not yet been cap- 
tured, but is probably doomed. By this success both of the 
horns that defended the entrance of the Gulf of Pechili 
and the sea road to Peking have been taken, and it only 
remains for the Japanese army to land where it pleases 
and march to the capital either from the north or the 
south. Meanwhile the Japanese have refused to treat with 
the Chinese peace envoys, for the reason that they had no 
full authority to accept the terms, and so they are sent back 
as speedily as possible. It is probably the winter season 
that has prevented the advance on Moukden, and indeed 
on Peking, and has allowed the army and fleet to busy itself 
with the really not necessary capture of Wei-hai-wei. To 
the outsider it would seem as if now, with the advancing 
spring weather, the grand attack on Peking must be made. 
Already there are said to be half a million Chinese soldiers 
there encamped, as the most important place to be pro- 
tected. But if that is the case we do not see what can be 
more likely than a terrible pestilence breaking out which 
would break down the defenses about as completely as 
would the advance of the Japanese, whom nothing hinders 
and everytbing helps. 





....There is a surprising letter in the London Guardian 
by the Rev. C. Ernest Smith, rector of the Church of St. 
Michael and All Angels, in Baltimore. He objects to pub- 
lic meetings being held in England to denounce lynching in 
America, and says that within the State of Maryland half 
a dozen men have sufferd death in the ordinary course of 
the law for assaults on women, but that more frequently 
“the victim is waylaid in some lonely spot in a country 
district far from the seat of judicial power ”’ when “ he will 
be lynched at once ’’; but this is ‘* nothing more than an 
overmastering sense of righteous indignation allied with 
the determination on the part of the community to protect 
its women and children at all hazards.’? This practice of 
lynching, be says, it is ‘‘ perfectly natural” to adopt, and 
that “ pity expended on such wretches as lynch law over- 
takes is entirely misplaced.”’ It does not occur to this 
minister of the Gospel that some pity might be expended 
on the guiltless victims of such a mob of lynchers, for such 
they sometimes are ; and he is guilty of absolute misrepre- 
sentation when he makes his English readers believe that 
is is ouly for a single offense that people are thus lynched, 
the fact being that not half of the lynchings are for the 
‘‘ usual” crime. 


..-.-Dr. J. H. Rylance, rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, is one of those who hold to the doctrine that the 
proper thing to do with an unenforced law is to modify it. 
He says: 


* This method, the shutting up of all common, public drinking 
places on every first day of the week, and so preventing the pos- 
sibility of the common people, at least, getting at intoxicating 
beverages of any sort, the police and our lower criminal courts 
coming in when needed to secure obedience to this ordinance— 
this method has not only failed to work out the result it was de- 
signed to work out, but it has been a fertile occasion of immo- 
ralities, of lyings and hypocrisies and briberies, thus demoraliz- 
ing the popular conscience and undermining respect for all 
law.”’ 


It Dr. Rylance believes that Sunday liquor selling is & 
proper thing, he is right in wishing to have it legalized. 
If it is not right—and here nine-tenths of the ministry take 
their stand—the ‘“immoralities,” the ‘‘ hypocrisies,” the 
“lyings”’ and the ‘‘briberies” are not chargeable to the 
law at all, any more than gambling and theft and murder 
are. Those who commit them are not made to sin by the 
law, but are enticed of their own desires. 
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..--The refusal of Judge Buchwalter, of Cincinnati, to 
deliver to the Kentucky authorities a colored man charged 
with shooting and wounding a white man, because he could 
not get assurance that the prisoner would be guaranteed a 
fair and impartial trial in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States, has attracted a 
good deal of attention ; but it has not been observed what 
is the parallel between this action and the similar action 
constantly taken by our Consuls in China, Egypt and many 
other countries. In Shanghai an Englishman is charged 
with a crime against a Chinaman. He is arrested by the 
English Consul, who refuses to give him up to the Chinese 
authorities ; and he conducts the trial himself, simply for 
the reason that Great Britain does not regard China as a 
civilized country, which can give guaranties that a trial 
will be conducted and punishment awarded on civilized 
principles. To Great Britain and the rest of the civilized 
world China is yet a semi-barbarous country, incompetent 
to protect a prisoner, liable to punish without a fair trial 
and in acruel way. Now that is precisely the view that 
Judge Buchwalter took of Kentucky. 


.... Argon, the lazy gas, is the name given by its discov- 
erers, Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsey, to the new 
nitrogen-like substance found in the air. It is a most 
extraordinary thing that it has never been discovered be- 
fore, when it is all around us, The explanation is in its 
very inertness; for it cannot be made to combine with any- 
thing else, even under the stimulus of the heat of the elec- 
tricarc. It has been separated in large quantities, and 
Professor Crookes has studied its spectroscopic qualities, 
and Dr. Olszewski, of Cracow, has liquefied and solidified 
it, and both declare it a new gas, the only question being 
whether it be not a mixture of two gases, as suggested by 
the two spectroscopic lines, one red and the other blue. 
Perhaps we have come here near to the imagined primor- 
dial element out of which others are made. Of course, its 
atomic weight is not known, as it has not been made to 
combine with anything ; but its density of thirty-nine or 
forty seems not to fit Mendelejeff’s law. If there was any- 
thing we thought chemists knew all about, it was the air . 
and here is a revelation of ignorance to appall us all. 


....-The curious, often blasphemous pictures of a certain 
infidel paper sometimes convey more than they were 
meant to. A recent one represents a mastiff, labeled 
“Free Thought,” guarding the entrance to the Temple of 
Liberty, in which the goddess sits, holding the shield of 
the Constitution. Free Thought is keeping at bay smaller 
specimens of the same species, bearing these names: 
“W.C. T. U.,” “ Nat. Reform Association,” ‘* Am. Sabbath 
Union,” ** Popery.” The real lesson is, if Free Thought 
were predominant, there would be no toleration for the 
Church, or Temperance, or Sabbath, or other reforms. In 
other words, “‘ Free Thought” is not free thought at all; 
not a noble mastiff, but is of the genus Lupus. There is 
no freer thought in the world than Christian thought, and 
there is no liberty so broad and comprehensive as that 
which obtains in Christian nations. It allows the same 
freedom to unbelief as to belief, while aggressive unbelief 
would play the dog-in-the- manger. 


...-The death of John Chapman, editor of The Westmin- 
ster Review, noticed in a recent number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, brings tothe mind of a correspondent a little anecdote 
of his bright daughter, told by Mrs. Chapman toacircle of 
interested and amused listeners—a circle including George 
Eliot, Bayard Taylor, and others equally appreciative, if 
less distinguished—a good many years ago. ‘‘Mamma,”’ 
said the little daughter—as Mrs. Chapman related the in- 
cident—“* Mamma, how do they milk cows?’ ‘“ Why,” 
said the mother, ‘‘don’t you remember the day when we 
were in the country and you saw the men milking the 
cows ?” “Ohno, Mamma,” she answered, ‘‘ they were not 
milking the cows; they were unmilking them. I want to 
know how they milk them.” Perhaps some reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT may know whether that- daughter is still 
living, and whether, as philologist or scientist, she has 
fulfilled the promise of her early years. 


....We are heartily glad that the United States Senate 
has confirmed the treaty with Japan, making only one not 
very important amendment which will doubtless be ac- 
cepted. It recognizes the fact that Japan is now to be con- 
sidered a civilized nation which has fairly entered the sister- 
hood. Now wecommend to our missionary societies the 
solution of the problem which from their side may seem 
quite as difficult as that which has been for many years 
troubling the diplomats; namely, that of the final relation 
which shall exist between our mission boards here and the 
Christian churches in Japan. Wesuspect that our people, 
and perhaps the Boards themselves, do not understand 
how critical the case is and the extreme importance of the 
wisest counsels, if they would preserve, or perhaps we ought 
to say restore, the relations of confidence and harmony 


which ought to exist between the foreign missionaries and 
the native Christians. 


»...Weare glad to see that South Carolina is thoroughly 
Stirred up by the imminent danger of a constitution being 
prepared which shall disfranchise a large part of the citi- 
zeus and repeal theschool tax provision. The Republicans 
are sending out the most earnest calls for every voter to 
register ; the Negro ministers of Columbia have issued a 
call for a convention of the colored ministers of the State 
to consider the grave political situation and plan for the 
Protection of the Negroes. ‘There can be no question of the 
object of the Constitutional Convention, which the Gov- 
ernor of the State boldly and plainly says is to secure 

eternal freedom and white supremacy.” 


--.-This is the yey Ay London Spectator speaks of the 
request of China to Ex Secretary Foster, to assist in peace 
negotiations with Japan: 


tai The Chinese Government still talks of negotiations, and has 
ken the very odd step of asking the American President to 
at them a statesman to advise the Ambassador they are 
Ma atching to Tokio. Mr. Cleveland has accordingly selecte d 
Mr, r.’* 


Very odd, indeed. If such a request had come to President 
Cleveland he might have responded that we have no 

Statesman’’ to spare. The party iu power has not enough, 
St present, to supply the home demand. 
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THE CHURCH AND MEN. 
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II. 


THE first article on this subject dealt with the question 
of the numbers of men in the membership of the Protes- 
tant Churches froma general view point. This second 
article takes up the subject in detail. The Tabular State- 
ment which follows contains in the first column the total 
of potential voters for each State or Territory, and also for 
each of the five great divisions of the country, according 
to the United States Census for 1890. The second column 
presents the number of communicants in the Protestant 
Churches for the same geographical divisions, the figures 
xiven being those of the Census, omitting all Catholics 
and Spiritualists, with the Jews and other noh-Christian 
bodies. While based upon the Census, this column is a 
new presentation of statistical facts. The third column 
gives the probable number of male members in the Protes- 
tant Churches, based upon the proportion of two females to 
ore male in the totals of communicants, and the fourth 
column gives the percentage of male Protestants to poten- 
tial voters. 
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The first thing to be noted in connection with these sta- 
tistics is that the South is the great American stronghold 
of the Protestant faith, the proportion of Protestant males 
to total voters being 50.1 per cent. in the South Atlantic 
Division, and 36.5 per cent. in the South Central Division 
as against 20.6 per cent. in the North Atlantic Division, 
and 24.1 per cent. in the North Central Division. It is es- 
pecially noticeable that while in Maine the proportion of 
Protestant voters is but 14.9 per cent., and in Massachu- 
setts 15.7, in South Carolina is 71.1 per cent., and in 
North Carolina 66.4 per cent. ere is a sort of grim hu- 
mor in the fact that the Carolinas should be outwardly 
more religious than any portion of New England, and far 
more ip line with the religious principles of the great ma- 
jority of the founders of the Republic. But fact it is, and 
worthy of serious attention. The result has been caused in 
part by the presence of the Negro, which has effectively 
closed the larger portion of the South to the recent Catho- 
lic immigrant of white blood. Only two States in the 
South show a considerable proportion of Catholics in the 
population, Maryland and Louisiana, both of which were 
largely settled originally by Roman Catholics. The whites 
of the South, further, are behind the Negroes in the 
extent to which they hold membership in the Prot- 
estant Churches. It is believed that the difference 
will be, as a rule, about 10 per cent. in favor of the colored 
Christians. The latter element is largest in the States in 
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which the Protestant Churches are strongest, viz., Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. The majority of colored covgregations 
in these six States are connected with the Colored Baptist 
und the African Methodist denominations. And if to the 
totals given in the Census of 1890, for these Churches, there 
he added an estimate of the colored members in other 
Protestant denominations, the total of colored Protestants 
in the above-named States will be about 1,825,000, as 
against 1,539,000 white Protestants. The colored people, 
amid adverse circumstances, like some other peoples, have 
evidently turned for comfort and strength to the religion 
of Him who is the Friend and Savior of all men. 

The statistics of the Western Division of States and 
Territories are as deeply interesting as those of the great 
Southern geographical divisions, They exhibit, in a 
marked way, the demands for evangelistic work through- 
out the entire trans-Missouri region. This is, in truth, 
the great Home Mission region; and the Protestant 
Churches of the country should bend their energies more 
than ever to the planting in these newer States of churches 
of their faith and order. The Protestant males are but 
7.3 per cent. of the total potential vote of the entire Di- 
vision, and this rate falls to 2 per cent. in Arizona, Utah 
and Nevada. Even in Washington and California it rises 
only to 8 per cent , and in Oregon to 11 per cent., while in 
Alaska it is but 1.3 per cent. 

The third thing to be noted is that the Protestant 
Churches need to realize yet more their moral and spirit- 
ual responsibility for unhappy political conditions, They 
are not in a position to exercise a permanent and domi- 
nant influence for good in things political, as will appear 
by a brief consideration of the tabular statement. The 
proportion of persons under age in the totals of male Prot- 
estant communicants given in the statement is probably 
about 10 per cent. Inasmuch, however, as the percentage 
of non-naturalized fereigners in the totais of potential 
voters is also about 10 per cent., it follows that the per- 
centages given in the fourth column have a political as 
well as an ecc’esiastical value. The latter column indi- 
cates, therefore, the highest possible proportion of poten- 
tial Protestant voters in every American State and Terri- 
tory, and shows, as intimated in the first article, that the 
Protestant Churches do not contain a majority of the 
actual voters in any one of the great sections of the coun- 
try. The only States in which Protestant church mem- 
bers who are voters are certainly ina majority are North 
and Seuth Carolina, with a near approach to majorities in 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. Of course, Protestant 
Churebes are not political machines, nor intended by God 
nor ordiparily managed or used for any purely political 
purposes, neither is it possible so to use them. But while 
this is the fact, it must be remembered that they do 
largely influence politics, and cannot escape responsibil- 
ity bef-re God and men for the prevalence in the land 
of corrupt and iniquitous political practices. The Church 
and State must always remain separate in this Republic; 
but the State will be increasingly and truly Christian, 
only as the Churches which maintain the faith once deliv- 
eredto the saints, bring within the sphere of direct in- 
struction and positive moral authority, the majorities of 
the voters in every portion of the land. Let Protestant 
Christians, therefore, in all the Churches arouse them- 
selves to the work of winning men for Christ. The duty 
of the hour is to push evangelistic work in every corner of 
the country. Home missions must be urged with greater 
earnestness and conducted with manly vigor. The 
supreme needs of times are revival triumphs and mission- 
ary victories. While maintaining, if the need arises, 
religious principles at the polls, American Christians 
must remember that true reforms start with the individ- 
ual, and that the most reliable voters will be men regen 
erated by the Holy Ghost and filled with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ. The sure way to political purity and 

national righteousness is that which leads to the Cross of 
Christ. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


DR. GEORGE A. CORDON AT YALE, 


BY GEORGE FE. 








LADD. 





THE REv. Dr. GEORGE A. GORDON, of the Old South 
Church, Boston, delivered recently two very able and in- 
spiring lectures before the students and faculty of the 
Divinity School on “ Christ in the Faith and in the Pulpit 
of Today.’ They were a powerful appeal for a new and 
broader conception of Christ and of his place in humanity, 
and the keynote was The Eternal Transcendence of Christ. 

The lecturer maintained at the outset that the Spirit of 
Christ is at work in the life of humanity to-day as never 
before. He condemned the merely ethical conceptions of 
Christ which are so easy for the mind and furnish a cover 
for one’s real opinions and still leave the greater questions 
of his nature and work untouched. 

Two lines were pointed out along which gains have recent- 
ly been made in our thoughts of Christ: first, in the con- 
ception of him as a great example, men more generally 
recognize in him the highest possible ideal cf life and the 
accompanying obligation to attain a greater likeness to 
him ; and, second, a gainin the conception of him as rep- 
resenting a common filial relation of man te God, 
that in him alone is mankind united with God. While 
Christ is one with man, on his human side, he is in eternal 
contrast with manin his divinity asthe Eternal Son of 
God ; and this contrast is necessary in order that he may 
carry us up to God. Christ is contrasted with all other sons 
of God,in that heis “ very God of very God’ coming to 
men. This principle of contrast and infinite superiority 
of Christ over man was strongly emphasized, because in 
the opinion of the lecturer the opposite principle of iden- 
tity is receiving disproportionate emphasis at the present 
time. Christ is not wholly reproducible in any age, 
either bya John or a Paul; his transcendeat greatness 
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will he an eternal surprise; and it is on this infinite and 
divine part of his being that our faith rests. 

Having set this high standard of a supreme Christology, 
its relation to other subjects was discussed. In reference 
to Higher Criticism, it was maintained that if only Christ 
be kept in bis rigbtful place at the center of all scriptural 
revelation we may remain indifferent as tothe results of 
Higher Criticism. The greater question is, Will the Bible 
bear all the assaults of life? Its true test is made by the 
sinner when he seeks in it the way to God, by the sorrow- 
ing heart going to it for comfort, and by the soul going to 
it for inspiration and courage. Christ’s presence in the 
Bible gives it power to meet all these tests; without him 
it would fail. 

In relation to theological thinking, this supreme Chris- 
tology gives us the great constructive principle in the 
Incarnation. Starting with this, we may successfully 
build with the new light from all sources, and for the new 
life and the new age. Theology should become more 
and more the science of the life of God in Christ 
reproduced in the life of mankind. As related to the ma- 
terialistic discussion of the day, this great fundamental 
principle furnishes the argument with which to meet it in 
the supreme self-sucrifice of this wisest and best of men, 
this eternal Son of God, for the salvation of the human 
soul, thus showing its worth for all time. 

Pessimism also is impossible in the presence of Christ ; 
if human life is worthless his life and death were folly. 

Looking at life from the standpoint of the Incarnation 
will create an optimism that nothing can exhaust, 

The difficulties of life are solved only by bringing Christ 
into the life of humanity with his teaching as to the true 
goal of life. Christ’s coming was the awakening of hu- 
manity on its divine side. Humanity stands or falls on 
his acceptance or rejection. He is the keystone in the 
arch of humanity. 

New HAVEN, Conn. 


~~ 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








THe Rev. Henry S. Lunn, M.D., of England, editor of 
The Review of the Churches and the originator of the re- 
union conferences of Grindelwald, Switzerland, has come 
to this couatry to make addresses especially in the interest 
of the federation of the Trinitarian Protestant Churches. 


.... The Rev. John M’Neill, who has been conducting re- 
vival services in South Africa and in Australia, ‘has 
accepted an invitation to Calcutta. The invitation is 
given by the pastors of the English churches in the city, 
and his coming is looked forward to as the promise of 
great goo1. 

....The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania bas decided 
that churches must pay for street improvements the same 
es other properties. This is on the ground that better- 
ments are essentially different from taxes, and that 
exemption from the latter does not imply exemption from 
the former. 


....Dr. Henry Liebhart, editor of Haus und Herd and 
Sunday-school and other publications, and one of the most 
active workers and prominent men of the German branch 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in general, died sud- 
denly on the twenty sixth of January. He was blown 
from the platform of a railroad car near New Haven, 
Mich., and was dead a few minutes later. 


....There was dedicated in Albion, N. Y., on January 
3ist, a beautiful church, erected by George M. Pullman, 
the palace car builder, as a memorial to his father. The 
church is beautiful in its architecture and general style. 
A special feature of it is the memorial window, costing 
$5,000. Both the lot and the church were given to the Uni- 
versalist society of the place by Mr. Pullman. 


.... It is proposed to have a convention of the Reformed 
Presbyterian churches throughout the world in Scotland 
next year. Special services are to be conducted at several 
places, associated with the most interesting events of the 
Covenanter time. There will be addresses by ministers 
and others from all parts of the world, and an exhibition 
of memorials of the Covenanters and their times. 


....The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church is 
one of the few institutions that has more money than it 
actually needs, Last May there were in its treasury about 
$40,000, almost enough to pay the necessary expenses fora 
whole year. In view of this fact, the presbyters of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis have passed overtures to the General 
Assembly for the reduction of its expenses, so that they 
shall be met by an apportionment of not more than five 
cents per member. The present rate is seven cents per 
member. 


...-The name of the late Dr. Charles F, Deems is to be 
perpetuated in the University of the City of New York by 
a lectureship, to the founding of which the entire property 
of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, of 
which Dr. Deems was president, is to be devoted. A lec- 
turer is to be chosen annually or biennially from men 
eminent in science or philosopby, either in Europe or 
America, who shall give six lectures, which will be put in 
book form as a valuable contribution to scientific or philo- 
sophical thought. 


.... The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has sixteen Industrial Schools and 
Homes, established in various localities ; in the South, 
eighteen among Indians, Mormons and New Mexicans, 
and twenty in our cities, including Deaconess Homes. 
Some of those on the frontier are very simple in their ap- 
pointments, but the comfort and order found in them are 
great incentives tothe poor people to better their own 
homes. From $200 to $400 a year is often sufficient, with 
what the people on the ground supply, to start and main- 
tain one of these industrial homes. This Society, with its 
Bureau of Supplies, is also ever ready to send aid to the 
sufferers on the froutiers, and to keep in active operation 
the missions established there under its auspices. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-The Paulist Fathers, of this city, have been for the 
past four weeks conducting a special mission in their 
church, which aroused so much interest that they followed 
it up bya series of services for Protestants especially. 
The special aim of the preaching, it is said, will be to set 
forth the principles of Roman Catholic doctrine, and to 
show how great a conformity there is between many points 
of Catholic and Protestant faith. There will be no at- 
tacks on other creeds, but an effort to do away with exist- 
ent errors, and an earnest presentation of the Roman 
Catholic views on religion. 


....There has been a report that the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in this country is planning to create an arch- 
bishop with an archiepiscopal residence in the city of 
Washington, and the title of Primus. Bishop Potter, of 
this city, says that there is no probability of such a step 
being taken. The matter arose, he says, out of an effort to 
extricate a part of the diocese of Maryland from a purely 
local dilemma, in connection with the matter of its 
division. He rejects any idea of titular assumption and 
opposes the idea of ecclesiastical bodies, whether home- 
bred or foreign brewed, establishing themselves near the 
seat of government. 


.... The action of the Roman Catholic priests in refusing 
burial to Mr. Erdelyi, the Hungarian editor of this city, 
and the performance of the service by the Rev. John RB. 
Devins, has been followed by the reception of Mrs. Erdelyi 
into the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Erdelyi says that her 
husband was a devout Catholic, and did not accept the last 
rites because the physician did not consider the illness fa- 
tal. When the three priests whom she summoned refused 
to perform the funeral service she felt that she could no 
longer accept such a doctrine. Mr. Devins in his address 
said that Mrs, Erdelyi’s act was not one resolved upon in 
excitement or anger, but was based upon a calm, deliberate 
and firm decision to leave a Church whose priests could not 
or would not come to her in her sorrow. 


...-Count Campello reports progress in the Old Catholic 
cause in Italy. The Count has been elected as Bishop of 
the Catholic National Church of Italy. In his address at 
the International Old Catholic Congress at Rotterdam, he 
stated that the National Church has now its own liturgy-— 
a Prayer Book anda ritual for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. A number of new mission stations have been 
opened. Recently a new church was dedicated in Arrone, 
Umbria, and another new edifice begun. Campello states 
that the preaching of the Word is everywhere gladly 
heard, and comparatively the attendance at the Old Cath- 
olic services better than at the Roman Catholic churches, 
Especially is the Reform movement strengthened by the 
fact that many who have hitherto stood aloof from all 
church connection have joined the National Church. 


....The Day of Prayer for Colleges, last Thursday, was 
widely observed as usual. At Amberst the feature of the 
day aside from the regular class meetings was a sermon by 
the Rev. B. Fay Mills, who is conducting a series of revival 
services in the town. At Western Reserve University Dr. 
Elbridge Mix, of Worcester, of the class of ’54 was present 
and made an address, At the Fulton Street Prayer meet- 
ing, in this city, on that day, special mention was made 
of this topic and reports were presented by representatives 
of the medical colleges and of Union Theological Semi 
nary. From every side came favorable accounts of the 
spiritual condition of the colleges. At Amherst out of a 
total of 439 students 305 are professing Christians. The 
active Christian work in connection with missions, the 
Y. M. C. A. andthe Mills meetings, which are held in Col- 
lege Hall, all are tokens for good. 


....The Collegiate Reformed (Dutch) Church, of this 
city, which for over 250 years bas been a great power in 
Manbattan Island, has crossed the Harlem. Hitherto 
there have been four churches under its care; the Middle 
Church, on Second Avenue and Seventh Street ; the Marble 
Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth Street; the Fifth 
Avenue Church, corner Forty eighth Street, and the West 
End Avenue Church, corner Seventy-seventh Street. The 
new church is to be the University Heights Church, on 
University Avenue and East 18lst Street. A contract has 
been made fora church site of nearly 200 feet frontage, 
overlooking the college campus. At present the nearest 
church edifice to the university is about a mile from the 
college buildings. The Consistory have rented for two 
years the Association Hall of the university, and will es- 
tablish Sunday services at an early date. 

....-The forty-second anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the seventh anniversary of the 
Twenty-third Street branch, were celebrated last week. 
The report of the treasurer showed the receipts of $39,791, 
including contributions of 322,000; the expenditures were 
very nearly the same amount as the receipts. The present 
membership is 7,582. During the past year 3,141 situations 
have been secured, and in the forty-seven educational 
classes there is an enrollment of 4,608, The statement was 
made that a gentleman who has never been connected with 
the Association has promised a large building on Broad- 
way, running through to Mercer Street, valued at $200,000, 
as soon as contracts for the new Y. M.C. A. building in 
Fifty-sixth Street are signed. The land for this latter was 
given by Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt. Among the speakers were 
the Hon. Elihu Root and President Stryker, of Hamilton 
College. 


...-The contest in regard to Lord Plunket’s action in 
assisting the Spanish reformers continues. A memorial 
was not long since presented protesting against it on the 
ground that these reformers do not represent a national 
movement, are dependent mainly on foreign aid, and are 
few in number. Tothisthe bishop replies that it is true 
that it does not represent anything like a widespread 
national movement; that they are few in number and 
largely dependent upon foreign aid, but that this makes 
no difference whatever with his duty in the matter. He 


finds them striving to free themselves from the bonds of 
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an unlawful communion, and building up their work of 
reform on an Episcopal basis, and failing in every other 
way to secure the help that they need, in order to establish 
them thorougbly in their position; and under such cir- 
cumstances he holds that he isin no way exonerated by 
these facts from going to their succor. A counter memo- 
rial has also been circulated for signature by the Moderate 
section of the clergy. 


...-It appears, in connection with the correspondence 
between Cardinal Vaughan and the Archbishop of Toledo 
in regard to the validity of Anglican orders, that until the 
last few years the Roman Catholic Church in South Amer- 
ica had arule that no one should be admitted to Holy Or- 
ders who had any trace of native blood within four gener- 
ations Asa matter of fact, there were many infractions 
of this rule through persons being ordained without reveal- 
ing their ancestry. Atlast it was announced that in such 
cases the bishop’s “intention”? would be absent in re- 
spect to them, and they would remain lay members. On 
appeal to Rome the decision was that there must be reor- 
dination in the particular cases referred to; but the disa- 
bilaty was declared illegal, and should not be insisted upon 
in thefuture. Canon Maccoll refers to this as showing the 
weakness of the Roman Catholic argument against the 
validity of the ministry and sacraments of the Anglican 
Church. To Nonconformists there is a certain flavor of 
absurdity in the whole discussion. 


...-Occasionally the spirit of old Gallican independence 
exerts itself in Catholic France. One of the most signifi- 
cant utterances of this kind in recent times isthe appeal 
made by the influential journal Croix for the Bible. The 
writer says: 

**T would like to see by the side of our crucifixes in our houses 
also a copy of the four Gospels. It does not, in fact, suffice to set 
upapictureof the crucified God man; we must see to it that the 
people learn to know him and to love him. It has been said that 
Christ is incorrectly understood ; we should rather say that he 
is not known to our people. Our younger generation does not 
know him, especially since the law has forbidden the teachers to 
instruct in the public schools in the Catechism and the Sacred 
Scriptures. In our days in Protestant lands the father of a fami- 
ly is accustomed to read the Bible to his people and to conduct 
family worship. Possibly this is the secret of the outward pros- 
perity of Protestant countries. In France the Catholics are not 
acquainted with the life and history of Jesus Christ. The Chris- 
tian women, in fact, know nothing of him except what is written 
in their prayer books. This is entirely too little. We should 
blush as Catholics to be in this regard behind our forefathers and 
behind the Protestants. Why should we not return to our old 
traditions, and make systematic efforts to spread the Gospels?” 


...-Prof. Robert Kiibel, of Ttibingen, died on the fourth 
day of last month, after a two years’ partial incapacity for 
work, due to heart disease. He was born in 1888, was 
called to Tiibingen as full professor in 1879, and placed at 
the head of the divinity school (Stift) in 1891. He wrote 
extensively on almost all branches of theology. He was 
the most prominent of the recent disciples of Beck. He 
emphasized similarly the importance of the Bible as cen- 
tral to Christian theology, and he possessed also a strain of 
the mysticism characteristic of his teacher. On the other 
hand he drew much closer than did Beck to the orthodox 
confessionalists. He was a strong opponent of the school 
of Ritschl. and the second edition of his *‘ Difference be- 
tween the Positive and Liberal Tendencies,” written on his 
sick bed, was prompted by the opposition to this school. 
He was a lecturer of skill and earnestness, and a preacher 
of very rare spiritual insight and popular power. Person- 
ally he was a man of warm beart and broad sympathies, 
one who showed a constant striving to soften the strong 
judgments of a choleric temperament with a sweet Chris- 
tian charity. His appreciation of things American was 
unusually discriminating. 


...-The Bible Society Record, commenting upon a 
statement reported to have been made at a missionary 
meeting in this city that the circulation of the Bible is 
prohibited in Brazil, in consequence of the high price de- 
manded for it, says that the speaker evidently had in mind 
the Roman Catholic Bible. The American Bible Society 
sold in Brazil during 1893 about 15,090 Bibles, Tes taments 
and portions, including 4,848 complete Bibles. The price 
of these volumes varied from five cents to $1.25, and the 
entire proceeds from sales were over $4,000, less than thirty 
cents a volume on the average. The custom of the Bible 
societies, both the American and the British and Foreign, 
has been to place such a price upon the Scriptures that 
they shall be within the reach of all classes of people, this 
irrespective of their cost. Incases where the cost is greater 
than the people can really afford to pay a low price is set, 
and the difference between that and the cost price is 
charged as donation, so much gift outright from the socie- 
ty tothe people. In some cases thisamounts to more than 
half the entire cost. The principle that copies of the Bible 
should be sold rather than given away, has been indorsed 
not merely by the Bible societies, but by missionary 
societies the world over. At the same time there is the 
universal feeling that the priceshould not be beyond the 
easy ability of the people to pay. 


.... Lovers of religious freedom in Russia will be glad to 
hear that Count A. Ignatieff, the Governor-General of three 
of the most populous and important provinces of southern 
Russia, is about to be moved to another post. Count Ig- 
natieff is a younger brother of the notorious diplomatist 
who negotiated the famous treaty of San Stefano against 
the Turks, and possesses much of his brother’s ability and 
unscrupulousness. It has been under his heavy hand that 
the Stundists of the south of Russia suffered much of their 
troubles. He has banished, imprisoned, fined, confiscated, 
at his own uncontrolled pleasure; and many a broken 
Stundist in prison and in exile will see God’s hand in the 
removal of one of their arch enemies. The other enemy, 
M. Pobiedonostseff, procureur to the Holy Russian Synod, 
still remains in office, altho for mure than a month rumor 
has been persistent as to his intended resignation. We are 
assured by a correspondent in St. Petersburg that his res- 
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gnation must come sooner or later, as there can be no 
doubt about the young Czar’s hostility to his methods. 
Everything goes to prove Nicholas II’s liberality of thought 
and sentiment. He has selected some of his most intimate 
friendsfrom among Catholic Poles and Lutheran Germans 
from the Baltic provinces—a remarkable change from the 
strict orthodox entourage of the late Emperor. There is a 
pretty story going the rounds in St, Petersburg that every 
morning the Czar and Czarina read prayers together out 
of the English Book of Common Prayer. 








Missions. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE HOUR IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. PETTEE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


I HAVE recently spent a few days at Hiroshima, the mili- 
tary headquarters of the nation, and the present hub of the 
Orient. There presides the Emperor, usually designated 
these days by his title of Commander-in Chief of the armies. 
He rises daily at 6 A.M. and works almost without break 
until 11 P.M. He is diving close attention to the con- 
duct of the war. His example is contagious, and men of 
every rank are exerting themselves to the utmost to do 
credit to Japan and accomplish her purpose in the Orient. 

The third army, with well-nigh an equal number of coo- 
lies, were quartered on the town, officers at the hotels, sol- 
diers in private houses and coolies in the temples and sur- 
rounding villages. In that city of 80,000 people there were 
thus at least 30,000 guests. And yet the city was orderly in 
the extreme, and many of the soldiers and coolies are men 
of strong character and earnest purpose, as well as fine 
physique. In their leisure moments they gladly listen to 
religious instruction. 

At an evangelist’s house where I was entertained, I had 
the unique privilege of preaching to an audience, one-half- 
of whom were stalwart men of war, their guns being 
stacked in the tokonoma, or raised alcove on one side of the 
room. They listened as for their lives, and several of them 
later expressed their determination to carry the thought of 
God and a purpose to serve him into their coming cam- 
palgn. 

At such a time as the present there is almost no limit to 
personal interviews and public preaching that might be 
done to reach these men whose faces are set toward death. 
They are in a thinking mood, removed from the prejudices 
of home association and consciously hastening to the crisis 
of their lives, 

Moreover, Hiroshima holds another large class of men 
peculiarly needing Christian service. I refer to the sick 
and wounded, of whom there are 1,800 in the army hospi- 
tals there. Government, aided by the Red Cross Society, 
cares for their physical wants in a manner thorougbly 
creditable to modern Japan. If it was interesting to see 
heavy guns, pontoon bridges and the thousand other ac- 
coutrements of war ready for shipment to China, it was 
highly gratifying toa Cbristian worker, as well as lover 
of Japan, to see the care bestowed upon weakened, man- 
gled heroes of service sent back from the front, Chinese to- 
gether with Japanese, being tenderly ministered to in 
well-kept, sunny wards. In fact, Japanese treatment of 
Chinese prisoners, and across the Yellow Sea, of Chinese 
peasants is up to the highest standard of international 
ethics, 

Now, what is being done to utilize this unparalleled op- 
portunity for preaching the gospel of love and salvation ? 
Buddhists in Kioto have written a little tract, “ The Light 
of the Sword,” and sent 1,500 copies down to Hiroshima 
for distribution. Also some other reading matter has 
been contributed, and occasional preaching services are 
held in the interests of the Indian cult. 

As for Christians, the four Protestant denominations 
represented in the city, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Episcopalians, are united by means of a 
“Help the Weary ” society, and are working energetically 
forthe lasting good of their countrymen. ‘To see such 
Union of heart and hand, with a complete ignoring of sec- 
tarian differences, is enough to stir one’s heart with grat- 
itude, aud revive one’s faith in modern Christendom. 

Back of these local workers, who are burdened beyond 
their powers, stand the Bible and Tract Societies, which 
have made exceptional grants, and are preparing special 
publications for this unique service and the missionary 
frateruity of all Japan. Some 2,000 copies of the New 
Testament or Gospels, timely tracts or Christian news- 
Papers have been given away already, besides a deal of 
preaching, visiting and private conversation, 

Asa large part of this work falls on the few workers in 
Hiroshima, the extra expenses, therefor, should be supplied 
from elsewhere. One hundred dollars is wanted to-day to 
print lives of Nelson, Florence Nightingale, Washington and 
Lincoln, urgently called for. Five hundred dollurs could not 
be put to a more timely use, than in @ special Protestant 
mission to Japanese suldiers through these Hiroshima 

workers, The missionary body in Japan will meet a part 
of this expense. But they are taxed nearly to the breaking 
point By the exacting demands of their regular work ; and 
they have just united with other foreigners in contribut- 
ing four hundred dollars to the sufferers from a terrible 
earthquake in two northern provinces. Cannot a part of 
thissum be raised abroad us a special proof of American 
Sympathy with Japan in her time of bloody conflict ? Her 
Soldiers are practically missionaries of modern civiliza- 
tion. They have already opened a way for more peaceful 
Successors in Korea, and they will soon clear a highway 
throughout Northern China. 

The Christian world looks on and wonders at Japan’s 
easy victories. Let the Christian Church supply the sinews 
of this grander sort of warfare, and sustain with gifts 
and prayers and sympathy the handful of devoted workers, 
some Japanese and some Americans, who there in Hiro- 
Shima are straining every nerve to utilize this rare oppor- 
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tunity for scattering broadcast the seed of that Gospel 
which makes for peace and righteousness. 

The Rev. W. A. Wilson, Hiroshima, Japan, a missionary 
of the Southern Methodist Board, is the treasurer of the 
joint committee. All contributions should be sent tohim. 

And one word more. It is an open secret that several 
high officials are watching with keen interest the relative 
zealand discretion at this time of national trial, of Buddhist 
and Christian believers, which religionists will show the 
greater loyalty, higher conception of duty, and more un- 
wearied love for thosein distress. 

Thus far Christians here have no reason to be ashamed 
of their record. More than one impartial wituess has tes- 
tified in favorof the followers of the Nazarene. This is as 
it should be, and adds further reason and encouragement 
for generous assistance from over the sea. Not much is 
asked. The American Church can give this extra, and stop 
no other charities a single second. The hour and the 
Orient are worthy the help. Let it be done, prayer 
accompanying the gift as the feather wings the arrow. 
Let it be done in the Master’s name. Let it be done at once. 

OKAYAMA, 


- 
> 





THREE weeks ago we had to chronicle the death of one 
of the earliest pioneers in Turkish mission work, the 
venerable Mrs. Dr. W. G. Schauffler. This week Dr. N. G. 
Clark, the venerable ex-Secretary ofthe American Board, 
write us of the passing away of another who has been 
identified with much of the best work in that same field. 
Mrs. Kate Pond Williams, a pupil and a teacher at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, was called from that institution to 
engage in foreign missionary work, as a teacher in the 
girls’ school at Harpfit in Eastern Turkey, which has 
since grown into the female department of Euphrates Col- 
lege. After valuable service there, she removed to Mardin, 
as the wife of the Rev. W. F. Williams. Here, on the 
borders of Mesopotamia, she illustrated in the happiest 
manner, as wife and mother, the true meaning of the Chris- 
tian home, exerting in this way an influence not less broad 
and valuable than as teacher. A few years later, on the 
death of her husband, she returned to this country, but 
not for a long stay. There. was need of a woman of just 
her character and ability to take charge of a new enter- 
prise at Constantinople—the Home School as it was then 
called, now the American College for girls. It was a work 
of peculiar difficulty and great responsibility to develop 
at the capital of the Turkish Empire an educational 
institution which should command the respect and 
secure the patronage of the better classes among its 
various nationalities, while maintaining a distinctly 
Christian purpose and character. For such a work Mrs, 
Williams was pre-eminently fitted by her fine cul- 
ture, her native courtesy, her good judgment and wide 
experience; and pervading all her sweet Christian spirit, 
Not only was she toved and honored by pupils and teachers 

* in the Home, but she won and retained the confidence and 
respect of its patrons and of all who became acquainted 
with it; and thus she made it a center of strong Christian 
influence in the city and a power for good throughout the 

Smpire, The character of the institution and its great 
success are her best memorial. It bears the impress of her 
spirit and her work. Others have entered int» her labors ; 
but it was slte who laid very largely the foundations upon 
which they have built, and none will be more ready than 
her successors to join in this tribute of well-earned praise. 
Never very strony, she continued at her post until the need 
of her aged and invalid mother in this country became im- 
perative. Her interest in what she felt to be her life work 
never failed, and she was still the wise counselor and ear- 
nest friend of all engaged in it, She was not laid aside by 
severe sickness ; but while on the train from Boston to Au- 
burndale, on January 23d, 1895, she became unconscious, 
and a few hours after quietly passed away. 








Diblical Uesearch. 


THE DATE OF CHRIST'S CRUCIFIXION. 


A DISCUSSION in the T'heol. Literaturblatt, No. 51, by 
Prof. EK. Riggenbach, of Basel, on the day of the crucifixion 
of Christ brings to light quite an array of new data on this 
vexed problem. Text and theme for the discussion is fur- 
nished by the work of the Russian Jewish savant Chwol- 
son, professor emeritus, published in the Mémoires de 
Vv Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, VII, € 
Serie, Tome XLI, No. 1. Coming from such a source and 
with the purpose of the book, the discussion is a note 
worthy publication. The chief source of advantage lies in 
the fact that the author can bring to bear on the solution 
of the question a thorough acquaintance with Jewish lit- 
erature, 

Chwolson, with the majority of modern investigators, 
accepts the 14th of Nisan, on the basis of John’s pres 
entation, as the day upon which Christ died. He 
proposes the solution of two questions, namely, 1: How is 
the discrepancy between this statement and that of the 
Synoptic Gospels in making it the 15th of Nisan to be 
removed ? and 2, Howis it to be explained that Christ 
ate the Paschal supper at a different time from that ob- 
served by the other Jews ? 

The first perplexity is solved by a reconstruction of the 
original gospel text of this story. “Chwolson takes it for 
granted that Matt. 26: 17; Mark 14: 12; Luke 22: 7 con- 
tain a contradiction in so far as here the time in which the 
Paschal lamb is slain is regarded as the first day of the Feast 
of the Unleavened Bread. The Feast of the Unleavened 
Bread is, indeed, often called Passah, but never is this the 
case of the 14th of Nisan; 7. ¢., the day on which the lamb 
was slain. The synoptic text must therefore be amended, 
and this Chwolson thinks can be easily done. For text- 
critical grounds he takes Matt. 26:17 in the Aramaic origi- 
nal, which heclaims read thus: ‘* N‘°OD7 NIP NOVY 
yw md vavindn 1359p) 37p"; 4. ¢., “The first day of the 
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Feast of the Unleavened Bread approached, and then ap- 
proached the disciples of Jesus.” In this case the consonant 
group 1325p occurred twice in immediate succession. One 
of them fell out, and this mutilated text was “ fixed” by 
the addition of a 3, thus giving the sense found now in 
Matt. 26: 17, the blunder finding its way into the other 
synoptic parallels. In this way the seeming discrepancy 
between John and the synoptics on this point is removed. 

Riggenbach thinks that the conjecture has something in 
its favor, but not enough to make it acceptable. Especially 
is the contradiction which he finds in Matt, 23: 17 and par- 
allels not justifiable. Then Josephus repeatedly states 
(Autiq. xiv, 2, 1; xviii, 2, 2; Bell. Jud. If, 1, 3) that the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread was called Passah by the Jews 
(cf. Acts 12: 3, 4). 

Still more peculiar is Chwolson’s answer to the second 
question. He seeks to demonstrate that the Pharisaic 
views on this subject, as these are found in the Mishnah, 
were not accepted by the Jews in general until after the 
year 60 A.D., and that before that time the principles of the 
Sadducees obtained for official public services. These, like 
the Samaritans aud Karaites, he claims were much stricter 
observers of the Sabbath law than the Pharisees, and 
would on that account not have permitted the killing of 
the Paschal lamb on the Sabbath. Then he tries to dem- 
onstrate that in the year of Christ’s death the expression 
D°I YN }3 was not yet used in the Pharisaic sense and re- 
ferred to the hours of 12:30 to 6 in the evening, but was em- 
ployedin the original application to the time between sun- 
set and darkness. If, then, the day of Christ’s death, the 14th 
of Nisan, fell on a Friday, as is evident from the Gospels, 
then the preparation of the Paschal lamb must have taken 
place on a Sabbath. But this was a violation of the Saddu- 
cean observance of the Sabbath law; and in order toavoid 
this the lamb was already slain on the 13th of Nisan. In this 
matter each person had the right to eat this lamb imme- 

‘diately on the 13th or wait until the 14th of Nisan. Christ 
and the Pharisees followed the behest of the Law not to 
leave anything of the lamb over until the next morning, 
and celebrated their Passover on the evening of the 13th. 
The Sadducees, however, adhered to the prescribed day of 
the month, and ate their Passover on the evening of the 
14th. As a special support of his argument, Chwolson 
shows that the Jews were accustomed to add an intercala- 
ry day, when for some reason they wanted their festival to 
fall on some other day in the week. Then he further dem- 
onstrates that the time between sunset and darkness would 
have sufficed to prepare the Paschal lamb, as there were 
fewer of these than Josephus and the Talmud would lead 
us to believe. 

Riggenbach admits that if all these things were so, a 
great difficulty in the Gospel records would be removed. 
But serious factsare in the way. The whole hypothesis of 
Sadducean supremacy in the public worship and religious 
life of the Jews at that time is directly opposed to the ex- 
plicate statements of Josephus, Antiq. xviii, 1,3, and 
xviii, 1, 4; cf. xiii, 16,2. The same is true of his interpre- 
tation of the words “‘ Between the evenings ”’; cf. the clear 
statement of Antiq., xiv, 4, 3, andin connection with this, 
Acts 8: 1; 10: 3and 30, together with Dan. 9: 21; Judith 
9:1, From thisit is clear that there was nothing to cause 
the slaying of the lamb one day earlier than the regular 
tinie. And then the introduction of an intercalary day is 
rather an argument against and not for Chwolson’s 
hypothesis, since this day was added for the very purpose 
of fixing and not unsettling the date of the Passover. 
That Chwolson’s purpose is not that of apologetics or of 
harmonizing the different New Testament reports on the 
crucifixion, appears from his appendix, which is practically 
a glorification of Judaism at the expense of Christianity, 
and an effort to show that the latter was a product of 
Pharisaic Jadaism. Contrary to ail other evidences, he 
maintains that there existed a friendly relation between 
Christ apd the Pharisees, and that they were spiritually 
related, and that the Sadducees alone were to blame for the 
death of the Savior. Riggenbach very properly states 
that the person and history of Paul is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of this whole visionary hypothesis. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 17TH. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN.—LUKE 10: 25-37. 

GoLvEN TEXT.—*‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’—LUKE, 19: 18. 

Nores.—* Lawyer.’—Just as we call a man versed in 
our laws a lawyer, so one versed in the Jewish biblical and 
talmudical laws was called a lawyer, only both civil and 
religious laws were combined. ““ Tempted him.”’—Not 
to sin, but tested him to see what he would say. 
“ Eternal life.’—An expression not found in the Old Testa- 
ment, expressing an idea of a future state that had become 
more clear since the time of the prophets.———“* Thou 
shalt love the Lord.’’—One of the passages that were writ- 
ten on their phylacteries as an epitome of the law.——— 
“ Heart,” “ soul,” “ mind.” —The heart is rather conceived 
of as that in us that loves, the mind as that which thinks, 
and the soul, as the principle of physical life. But we find 
it difficult to understand their thought exactly as our 
metaphysics is so different.———"‘ Desiring to justify 
himself.’—To show that he had kept this law. “Who 
is my neighbor ?—The Jewish customs allowed only that 
a Jew wasa neighbor, and that a man was under no obli- 
gation to put himself out even to save the life of one nota 
“From Jerusalem to Jericho.’’—About seven- 














Jew. 


teen miles, and the last part of the way a sharp descent. 
—__—“ Fell among robbers.””—Robbers infested the rocks 
along the descent from the plateau to the Jordan Valley. 
——" 4 certain priest was going down,’”’—Very naturally 
so,as Jericho was a city especially set apart for priestly 
residence. The fact that he was going down would show 
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that he was in no hurry to attend any priestly duties in 
Jerusalem. ‘On the other side.””—Did not even cross 
over to see him, as if avoiding danger and the chance of 
being defiled by touching blood. “A Levite.”—Alsoa 
professedly religious man, butof a lower grade. ** Sa- 
maritan.”’—From whom no good was expected,as one might 
speak of a profane man, or & drunkard. “OU and 
wine.”—-Really very curative substances, the alcohol in the 
wine being antiseptic, while the oil was like a salve. 
* Brought him to an inn.”—There was an inn near & well, 
balfway down the descent. “Two pence.”’—About 
thirty-five cents, as much as two or three dollars now, and 
enough to keep him several days. 

Instruction.—That is a great question, ‘What must I 
do?” It is well for us to study that question and learn the 
answer. 

Do we want eternal life? Are we enough interested in 
the subject to ask about it and plan forit? A great many 
people we see appear to have much Jess sense than this 
lawyer who knew what was the most important question 
to ask, and knew the answer pretty well. 

Jesus referred the lawyer to tbe Bible. In our questions 
and perplexities we can always find an answer there. The 
Bible is full of principles which we can apply to any diffi- 
cult problem. 

This compendium of the Law, ‘Thou sbalt love God 
supremely, aud thy neighbor as thyself,” is the sum of all 
morality aud religion. It is a thoroughly philosophical 
exposition of duty. The same has been expressed more 
formally in the rule of “‘ Love to Being in general, accord- 
ing to its amount of being.”” Thus, God’s nature, or beiog, 
is infinite and deserves our highest love. Our neigbbor’s 
being is the same as ours, and deserves as much love as we 
give ourselves. Paul and John repeat in many forms this 
lesson that charity, or love, is the fulfilling of the Law. 

It. is true that if any one of us will try to follow this rule 
of love to God and man we shall live ; and God will forgive 
our failures. 

It is most important for us to learn who it isto whom we 
owe beighborly duties. One says that charity begins at 
home. That is true; but it only begins there. We may 
love ourselves; we should also love our families ; we should 
also love our townsmen and countrymen; we should also 
love all mankind. 

Some people seem to think they must always stand by 
their country, and not care for other people. That is the 
principle of the Jew whom Christ condemns. A Jew ought 
to love a Samaritan. An American ought to love a China- 
man, or an Irishman, or an Italian,or a Negro; and all the 
more if they ure strangers among us. So a Protestant 
ought to love a Catholic, and a Catholic a Protestant. 

We bave no business to say that we will give money for 
wissions at home but not abroad. That is selfish. 

The Samaritan was not only tender-hearted and charita- 
ble, but he was prudent. He paid what was necessary to 
the inukeeper, and no more. He did not throw away his 
ebarity. 

When we see any one in trouble we ought to be ready to 
tuke the leadin helping, and wait for nobody else. Neglect 
kills maby. 

After all the lawyer, pretty decent man as he was, did 
not take the lesson well enough to be willing to mention 
the Samaritan by his own designation, but avoided it by 
saying, ‘‘He that showed mercy.’’ This prejudice of race 
or nation is deep and wicked. 

Samaritans and saloon keepers are not generally better 
than priests and Sunday-school superintendents. But they 
may be kinder in heart, possibly nearer the spirit of Christ, 
which is love. 


























Charities. 

By the will of the late Rev. Walter R. Long, of this 
city, the sum of $1,000 is left to the American Bible Society, 
and £500 to be divided among the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, and the Board of Missions for 
Freedmen of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. A bequest to the trustees of Union College, 
Schenectady, the Alma Mater of the testator, of his library, 
books and manuscript sermons, in trust, to be kept in the 
alcove of the library of the college, was revoked by one of 
the codicils. 





....The will of George W. Powers, of this city, leaves 
$3,000 to the Children’s Aid Society; $2,000 to the Five 
Points House of Industry; to his wife $3,000 to endow 
a child’s bed in the Hahnemann Hospital, vr any other 
hospital in this city : $1,000 to be applied to the use of the 
Margaret Strachan Home for Fallen Women, and $1,000 
for the use of the Free Home for Destitute Young Girls, in 
Eleventh Street. 


Endicott, Jr., as treasurer of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, under a provision of the will of the late Sylvanus A. 
Denio, for the purchase of copies of or original paintings 
by American or foreign artists of subjects of the modern 
school, to form a collection and to be kept for exhibition 
in the museum, and to be known as the “S. A. Denio Col- 
lection.” 


---» By the will of the late Morris L. Fell, of Philadel- 
phia, $8,000 is left to trustees for the erection of a public 
library building at Doylestown, Penn. ; and $22,000 is to be 
invested in securities for the purchase of books, magazines, 
periodicals, etc.: but no reading matter is to be bought 
that shall have for its object the diffusion of the doctrines 
of infidelity or any sectarian belief. 


....By the will of Mrs, Phoebe Lord Day, of Morristown, 
N. J., the sum of $5,000 is bequeathed to the Woman’s 
Hospital of New York, the income to be applied by the 
ladies’ board for current expenses. The sum of $5,000 is 
also bequeathed to the female branch of the American 
Bible Scciety, t> help pay the salury of a Bivle-reader. 
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....-The will of Mrs. Sabina B. Herring, of Ridgefield, N 
J., gives to the Hackensack Hospital Association $1,000; 
Dutch Reformed Church of English Neighborhood, Ridge- 
field, $2,500; Bergen County Bible Society, $500, and the 
American Female Guardian Society and Home for the 
Friendless, $500. 


..-.By the will of Bernard Conway, of Philadelphia, the 
sum of $100,000 is left to Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelpbia, 
“‘ or his successor in said office,” for the purpose of educat- 
ing and supporting the orphans left destitute in the arch- 
diocese. 


....Joseph Banigan, the founder of the St. Maria Home 
for Working Girls at Providence, R. I, has given $50,000 
to endow a chair in political economy in the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington, D.C. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BATES, E., Nassau and Hoag’s Corner, N. Y., resigns. 

BRISCOE, W. R., Cartersville, Ga., resigns. 

DALEY, E. E., Berwick, accepts call to St. John, N. B. 

DULICK, Henry P., Rochester Theo. Sem., called to Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

FISCHER, FRED, Denison University, accepts call to Kenton, O. 


GORDON, M. W., Camden, accepts call to Fort Lawn and Har- 
mony, 8. C. 

HEWITT, JAMES, Glens Falls, accepts call to Sand Lake, N. Y. 

HIGGINS, T. A., Wolfville, N. S., resigns. 

LIGHTHIZER, O. D., Clarinda, called to Sidney, Ia. 

LOVE, Horace T., Babylon, L. I., died January 18th, aged 8&7. 

MOSCRIP, C. H., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

PIERSON, J. J., Bridgeton, N. J., died January 18th. 

RUST, J. O., Bardstown, Ky., called to Nashville, Tenn. 

> < we G. W., Chegoggin, N. 8., accepts call to Carleton, 


CLA PeaTaR, H. A., Warrensburg, accepts call to St. Joseph, 
0. 
wae Speans, JAMES, Burlington, Vt., accepts call to Camden, 


iat as ta Henry H., Dansville, N. Y., accepts call to Vineland, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BUCK, George J., Strawberry Point, Ia., resigns. 
COOLEY, Harvey G., Appleton, Minn., resigns. 
HAMLIN, Cyrus, Beloit, Wis., resigns. 


HELMUTH, Jos. W., Milwaukee, accepts call to Genoa Junc- 
tion, Wis., and Richmond, Ill. 

HORNE, Joun R.., Jr., ord. and inst. January 22d, Bartlett, N. H. 

HUGHES, Morten M., Munneaville, N. Y., resigns. 

KERR, Josern, Fort Wayne, Ind., resigns. 

KIMBALL, Harky W., Andover Sem., called to Skowhegan, Me. 

LEWIS, Avex , Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Beverly, Mass. 

MARVIN, Frep. R., Great Barrington, Mass., resigns. 

MOFFATT, THos. A., Laingsburg, Mich., accepts call to Chi- 
cago, nih 

MYERS, Joun C., Downer’s Grove, III., resigns. 

PARADIS, Jos. H., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 


PHILLIPS, Cnoarves H., Cummings, N. D., called to James- 
townand to Detroit, Minn. 


RANDALL, WINFIELD 8., Andover Sem., called to North and 
South Ware, N. H. 


ROMINGER, Henry V., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
RU — Cnas. A., Clarksfield, 0., accepts call to Winthrop, 
nn. 


SHINGLER, Jno. J., Custer, S. D., resigns. 

SLATER, Cuas., De Long, Ill., accepts call to Ontario, Canada. 

SNELL, CHarves Y., Grand Forks, N. D., called to Redondo 
Beach, Cal. : 


— Davip HAROLD, Sterling, called to Nickerson, 
an. 


SWEET, WILuiaM I., Passaic, N. J., cailed to Rockland, Me. 
THOMAS, WILLIAM A., Kokomo, accepts call to Dunkirk, [nd. 
WARNER, CHARLES C., Morris, LIL, resigns. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Mrs. 8S. A., ord. January 5th, Preston, Ia. 
LUTHERAN. 
BAIR, D. W., Elkhart, Ind., resigns. 
FRYBERGER, A. Z., Walton, Ind., resigns. 
HOCKENBERG, J. A., Pikeland, Penn., resigns. 
KEYSER, L. 8., Springfield, O., resigns. 
MCLAIN, D. E., Avoca, N. Y., called to Middleburg, Penn. 
MILLER, J. P., Hickory, accepts call to China Grove, N. C. 
SCHAID, J. G., Rightwell, accepts call to Walhalla, S.C. 
SETTLEMEYER, D. J., China Grove, N. C., accepts call to 
Beecham, Ala. 
SIKES, James RoBert, Gibsonville, N. C., died January 2ist, 
aged 63. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BELL, §. H., inst. January 20th, Swarthmore, Penn. 
CHILD, Evras, Utica, N. Y., died January 19th, aged 89. 
CLARKE, WILLIAM, Chicago, II1., resigns. 
CUTLER, F. W., Woodhaven, L. I., resigns. 
HAMMOND, W. W., Germantown, Penn., resigns. 
IRWIN, W., Decatur, Ind., accepts call to Argyle, Ul. 
KEARNS, W. H., inst. January 15th, Cherokee, Ia. 
KIRK, JAMEs, Pittsburg, died February Ist, aged 79. 


Mac FARLAND, W., Princeton Sem., N. J., called to Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


MoDONALD, S. H., Lewisberg, Pen n., died January 18th, aged 
De 


MERRILL, W. P., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Chicago, Il. 
RODGERS, James L., Springfield, O., died January 21st, aged 68, 
THOMAS, Joun H., Marion, Ind., resigns. 

WORK, E. W., Wooster University, called to Dayton, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DAVIS, C. J., Jefferson City, accepts call to Ferguson, Mo. 
at same H. M., Memphis, Tenn., accepts call to Brooklyn, 


FISHER, Tiros. S., Clinton, Mass., resig ns. 

HALL, J. CLEVELAND, Roanoke, S. Va, resigns. 

HALL, Josepn C., Rumson Neck. called to Trenton, N. J. 
LOCKE, CLINTON, Chicago, II1., resigns. 

MASSE, E. F. H. J., Chicago, I11., resigns. 

PERKINS, NewrTon, New York City, N. Y., resigns. 


— Joun D., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to Danbury, 
onn. 


STEIN, A. W., Baltimore, Md., called to New York City, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALLEN, Jos. 8., Methodist, Troy, Mo., died recently. 


HEARD, STEPHEN, Methodist, Warren, Penn., died January 
29th, aged 81. 


HENDRICKS, I. W., German Ref., Lewisburg, Penn., resigns. 


HIBBARD, FREEBORN G., Methodist, Clifton Sprin A ae 
died January 28th, aged 84. wale —_— 


Lange ARS, Henry, Methodist, Cincinnati, O., died January 


PHILLIPS, R. T., Cumb, Pres., Tyler, Tex., accepts call to Mo- 
berly, Miss. 








February 7, 1895. 


Literature. 


T ve prompt mention m our list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol received, The 
(nterests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice. 








LE MORTE DARTHUR.* 


THE legends of Arthur are the treasure house of the 
poets. It was Milton’s young fancy to devote a great 
poem to the adventures of King Arthur and his Round 
Table, and it was the serious and tragic events of the 
English bistory of his time and of his own life that 
diverted him to the highest theme that has ever ¢m- 
ployed a poet. No one can wish him not to have written 
‘‘ Paradise Lost,” but many lovers of pure literature 
have wished that his days might have been cast in less 
troublous times and that he might have had time to put 
the story of Britain’s heroic age into resounding verse. 

Sir William Malory’s translation of ‘Le Morte 
Darthur” was printed by Caxton in 1485, the first 
English printer. Robert Southey republished it in 1817, 
followed by the Globe edition, which has been the 
accessible edition up to the careful word for word re- 
print issued by Mr. D. Nutt, under the editorship of Mr 
Oskar Sommer, in 1889. That magnificent work will 
long remain the standard for scholars, giving as it does 
the text exactly, line for line and letter for letter, and 
acccmpanied by the necessary text, history and criti- 
cism. Thomas Wright's reprivt of 1856 was made from 
Thomas Stansby’s edition, which was full of errors, and 
Southey’s is inaccurate, interpolated, and bas become 
very scarce. Only two copies are known to exist of 
Caxton’s edition of 1485, 

The present new edition, published by Macmillan & 
Co., London and New York, takes for its basis the 
Southey text of 1817, but corrects it by the Sommer 
edition, so that we may fairly say it follows rather 
the Sommer edition than Southey. 

It is, however, adapted to modern reading, not by any 
change or omission of words to accommodate a more 
delicate modern taste, but simply by mod«rnizing the 
spelling, or rarely adding a word required by modern 
grammar. Obsolete words are retained and explained 
atthe bottom of the page. We have collated a single 
chapter, the fifth chapter of the fifth book, the one 
which tells the story of how King Arthur killed the giant 
who had seized the Duchess of Brittany,which we select- 
ed a3 one that might have suffered from the same senti- 
ment which compels the revision of some classic texts, 
and we find in three and a half pages the following vari- 
ations from Sommer's text: ‘‘ by ” omitted in the clause 
‘*She rode by with her meyne ”; ‘ forbond” for ‘ for- 
lond, where Sommer is evidently right, altho ‘* forbond” 
is explained at the bottom of the page; ‘‘ come” for 
“came”; ‘*but an if” for “ but and if”; ‘‘ carve” for 
** carf,” where either the old preterit carf should have 
been retained or the modern imperfect carved used. 

This does not claim with its modern spelling to be a 
critical edition but a popular edition, and as such it is 
far and away superior to anything that has ever preceded 
it and should find its place wherever the delightful 
stories of King Arthur are loved. There has been no time 
since the fall of chivalry when so much attention has 
been directed toward these tales. Tennyson and Swin- 
burne and Matthew Arnold, and a dozen other poets, 
have made the stories familiar and to the ‘ Morte 
Darthur ” and Spenser’s ‘‘ Faery Queen” we would send 
all who would love to linger over the most charming of 
all the tales of old chivalry and romance. 

We turn now to the art elements of this admirably 
executed reprint of Caxton’s rare book. It appears in 
two large and handsome volumes with copious illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. 

Of the work expended on the production, much may 
be said in praise. A beautiful, careful example of mod- 
ern typographical perfection is here shown, with a 
woodcut, large or small, on nearly every page, heading 
every chapter or paragraph or book. Besides these small 
cuts, there are many full-page illustrations, and as a 
frontispiece to each volume an etching of wondrous fine 
execution. All this is the work of Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley, and here he has had a glorious opportunity to give 
full play to his most grotesque imaginings. 

It is still a question with the majority whether or not 
Mr. Beardsley is really in earnest. Since his first 
appearance in the Yellow Book as an iilustrator, he has 
been wonderfully prolific, and, no doubt, successful, as 
his work has been much sought after, as striking and 
weird and often paradoxical. His type of female beauty 
is a strange one. It is invariably the came leering, 
thick-lipped, snub nosed, massive-haired, dislocated 
maiden, clothed in cruelly uncomfortable straight lines 
or impossibly sweeping curves—always the same she 
appears, be her name Salome or Elaine, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell or Iseult. 








* THe BIRTH, LIFE AND ACTS OF KING ARTHUR, OF H1S NOBLE 
KNIGHIS OF THE ROUND TABLE. THEIR MARVELLOUS ENQUESTS 
AND ADVENTURES, THE ACHIEVING OF THE SAN GRAEL, AND IN THE 
END LE MorRTE DARTHUR, WITH THE DOLOROUS DEATH AND DEPART- 
ING OUT OF THIS WORLD OF THEM ALL. The Text, as Written by Sit 
THOMAS MALLORY, and Imprinted by William Caxton, at Westminster. 
The Year MCCCCLXXXV and now Spelled in Modern Style. With an In- 
troduction by Professor Rays,and Embellished with many Original 
Designs by AUBREY BEARDSLEY, MDCCCXCIV. Square 8vo, Vol. I, 
pp. xiv, 455; Vol. II, pp.990. Dent & Co., London; Macmillan & Co. 
New York. The more expensive edition, 300 copies, broad margin, $14.00 
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What ideas Mr. Beardsley has culled here and there 
from Durer, Beham and Outamaro, and perbaps Caran 
d’Ache, he has combined in his own peculiar way to 
make his work unique and himself to stand out promi- 
nently as the Apostle of the Hideous, an exponent of the 
grotesque. a high priest of the cult of the intense, more 
Wilde than the O'Flaherty himself—it was Oscar who 
discovered him. 

In the woodcuts Mr. Beardsley shows that he is clever 
and gifted with a great talent, altho at times this great 
talent is put to questionable use. . No fault.can be found 
with the variety and quality of these many designs, the 
head and tail pieces, initial letters and borders. These 
are cleverly drawn, ingeniously conceived, the subjects 
varied, decorative, and the masses of black and white 
admirably handled. Particularly graceful and original 
is the conventionalized treatment of leaves and flowers 
in the borders and chapter headings, All these drawings 
are chosen with much care, as having some relaaion to 
the adjoining text. One objection may occur to the hy- 
pereritical, in that the intensely black decoration might 
be better suited to a text in the Caxton type rather than 
the Roman; but that is a small detail, against which 
there is a most excellent reason, as the present type is 80 
much more acceptable to the reader, 

The smaller woodcuts are worth clese study, as they 
are most interesting as drawings and cleverly thought 
out. Here Mr, Beardsley is deci edly at his best. 

It is almost impossible to take the frontispiece to the 
first volume seriously. It represents King Arthur’s 
vision of the Qiesting Beast, and the execution of it is 
delicate and masterly, But it is hardly the ideal Arthur 
as he has been handed down to us by poet and painter. 
Surely he never could have looked like this even to his 
most inimical caricaturist, unless, as seems to be the case 
here, he was just recovering from a horrible Japanese 
nightmare, Here Mr. Beardsley becomes again gro- 
terque. 

To an ardent disciple of any of the new schools of es- 
theticism, the more “‘ intense” drawings may appeal; but 
we age-end and practical epicures have yet to find the 
proper seasoning which will aid digestion and apprecia- 
tion of the products of the professors of these fads and 
cults. Jt is easy to imugine a mutual admiration society 
(limited) organized by Messrs. Wilde and Beardsley, 
where each in turn will eulogize the other in sizzling 
superlatives ; Aubrey howling his delight at Oscar’s epi- 
grammatic inversions of platitudes, Oscar writhing in 
uorestrained adoration of Aubrey’s unpleasantly disco- 
lated maidens ! 

It seems a pity that such great and glorious gifts and 
clever talents should go astray, more especially so as dis- 
ciples are made and of such is the kingdom of the ridicu- 
lous ! 
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ANDREWs’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 





IN his preface Mr. Andrews presents several claims 
for consideration. Some of these claims he makes good. 
The narrative is ‘‘continuous as well as of «moderate 
compass.” The author has been “ careful to be perfectly 
fair and kind to” some of ** the people of all sections.” He 
has called ‘‘due attention to what is too commonly 
missed, the truly epochal character of the adoption of our 
present Constitution, in 1789.” More than this, he has 
given us a narrative whose flowing style carries the 
reader past rocks and over sballows so swiftly and 
smoothly that he almost forgets to take his bearings and 
see whither he is tending. This is fortunate for the 
author. Were the current less smooth and rapid the 
reader would be constantly espying snags at which now 
he hardly pauses to glance, but which seriously interfere 
with his pleasure when he chances to do so. 

The first claim that Mr. Andrews makes is that “‘ the 
volume now presented tte public is believed to utilize, 
more than any of its predecessors, the many valuable 
researches of recent years into the rich archives of this 
and other nations!’ Toa certain extent this claim may 
be well founded and yet not prove that Mr. Andrews has 
himself made full and proper use of new and valuable 
material. In fac’, he has told us little that is really new, 
or that throws new light upon old points, and he has 
accepted without question many a thrice disproved state- 
ment and anecdotes as threadbare and as baseless as that 
of the cherry tree and the little hatchet. Tho this par- 
ticular tale is omitted some are repeated which are too 
trivial to have gained a place in a history for students— 
and some of them perpetuate old misconceptions in an 
inexcusable manner. 

In all his procrastinating career Truth has never been 
slower in pursuing Falsehood than when he was scatter- 
ing lies about poor old Cotton Mather. Now, when at 
last Truth has gained upon his adversary, and proved the 
falsity of some of the popular misconceptions in regard 
tothat much-enduring man and the very doubtful authen- 
ticity of others, it gives one a sort of shock to find a his- 
torian, especially one who is at the same time a president 
of a New England university, repeating the stale and 
malicious lies of Robert Calef aa if they were proved 
facts in the face of the carefal and thorough investiga - 
tions of Dr. Marvin, and the testimony of almost all of 
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the really scholarly writers upon the subject. For while 
there is no doubt that Cotton Mather was seriously af- 
fected by the errors of his time in regard to ‘“ witch- 
craft,” bis writings give certain evidence that he was in 
reality considerably in advance of his age in this matter 
asin others. That at the first he was almost alone in 
opposing the acceptance of the so called ‘‘spec'ral evi- 
dence” against the accused ; that he alone took into his 
own house and under his own care no less than six of 
the ‘‘afflicted,” to try if there were any way to relieve 
them of their torments, and by his affectionate care and 
intelligent treatment succeeded in restoring them to 
some degree of mental healtb, is, singularly enough, 
taken as proof against him by Mr. Andrews. He says 
that Cotton Mather’s ‘‘desire to provide new arms for 
faith against the growing unbelief of his time led him to 
take one of the ‘ bewitched’ children to his house, that 
he might note and describe the ways of the Devil in her 
case.” The story that Cotton Mather was present at the 
execution of the Rev, George Burroughs, striving to 
prevent the rise of any emotions of clemency by ‘“‘ ex- 
horting the crowd to remember that the Devil had power 
to dress up like an angel of light,” has nothing but the 
unsupported testimony of Robert Calef to stand upon ; 
yet it is here quoted as unquestioningly as if all of Cot- 
ton Mather’s contemporaries had united in the assertion. 
Further on Mr. Andrews “‘ finds it pleasant to note... 
the ministers’ advice to the civil rulers not to rely too 
much upon ‘the Devit’s authority ’—on the evidence, 
that is, of those possessed”; but he fails to mention that 
this paper of advice, which was signed by all thé minis- 
ters, was not only signed but written by the very man 
whom he wishes us to believe was the chief instig \tor of 
all the persecutions. Of the real power which Cotton 
Mather exercised in all ways and directions for the good 
of Church and Commonwealth, no mention is made. 
Surely, if ‘* the good which men do lives after them,” it 
is the evil which attracts the most attention. 

Instances of similar unfairness there are in plentr. 
Perhaps these are not due to intention, but to the haste 
with which Mr. Andrews rushes along on his path 
through the history of four centuries, seeking rather to 
make his pages lively and readable than reliable. This 
is a grave fault in a historian. One of the gravest of 
which he may be guilty. 

It is a matter of but slight moment that Mr. Andrews 
should accept as true the apocryphal anecdote of Jef- 
ferson’s ultra-democratic simp icity as manifested by 
riding to the Capitol to deliver his first inaugural, and 
tying his horse with his own hands toa tree, The point 
itself is one of small importance either way; but as it 
has been completely disproved time and again it does 
not speak well for an author’s accuracy to reproduce it, 
An instance of much more moment is the unqualified 
assertion that Thomas Jefferson was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. To judge by appearances 
Mr. Andrews has never even heard of the exceedingly 
strong evidence that the true author of this glorious 
paper was not Thomas Jefferson, but John Dickenson. 
Yet it can hardly be supposed possible that a writer of 
American history could be ignorant of these claims, and 
of the fact that in the Lenox Library in New York City 
there may now be seen the original draft of the Declara- 
tion, with endless interlineations, additions and correc- 
tions, entirely in the well-known chirography of John 
Dickenson, and that he has not read the interesting 
monograph of the late Dr, George H. Moore upon this 
subject. 

To suppose that Mr. Andrews is ignorant of these 
documents is to suppose that he has failed to make use 
of some of the most easily accessible of ‘‘ the valuable 
researches of recent years.” To suppose that he is ac- 
quainted with them and yet gives them no weight, not 
even the weight of a reference to them, is to suppose 
that the historian lacks one of the first qualifications for 
his profession—that of a judicial mind. 

There are always a certain number of historical points 
upon which there will be a diversity of opinion. Even 
the most unbiassed mind must sometimes find it hard to 
decide between conflicting claims; but where two dis- 
tinct sides appear it is the historian’s duty to summarize 
the evidence in support of both for the benefit of his 
readers. In some instances Mr. Andrews has done this; 
but in general he has given his own opinion with as 
much force as if opinions were facts, and has not even 
mentioned that there might have been other views 
held by other persons, with evidence to support them. 

Tokens of haste and carelessness are found upon far 
too many pages of these two volumes, yet so easy and 
captivating is the flow of the narrative that one is almost 
lulled into forgetfulness of them, But he who reads, 
pencil in hand, will soon observe that one who should 
come to these pages without any previous acquaintance 
with the subject would rise from their perusal not only 
with a confused notion of the logical relation of events 
to each other, but with, in many cases, positive miscon- 
ceptions. It is amusing to picture to one’s self the be- 
wilderment of the * intelligent foreigner” who, without 
any previous knowledge of our history, should attempt 
to follow the course of this history. He would be 
pleased, entertained, at times even charmed by the elo- 
quence of the writer; so charmed as to care little, for 

the time being, whether or not he comprehends the sub- 
ject; but he must be a very exceptionally intelligent 
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foreigner if, when he is through, he can even tell the 
names of all our Presidents, and the order in which they 
held their offices, to say nothing of the political princi- 
ples they were supposed to represent. 

Our author was evilently a strong abolitionist, yet he 
treats the other side of the slavery question with marked 
intention to be strictly impartial ; to give due weight to 
all the circumstances which fostered,the growth of the 
strong proslavery sentiment in our Southern States. 
To the moderate party, the well-intentioned, if mistaken, 
pirty of compromise and conciliation, he is less than 
just. The Colonization scheme may not have succeeded 
ac:ording to the hopes of the good men with whom it 
originated, but the fact of the existence of the creditable 
little republic of Liberia to-day is sufficient refutation of 
Mr. Andrews’s assertion that the American Colonization 
Society was formed in 1816 by 
‘‘easy philanthropists and statesmen, North as well as 

outh, who swore by the Constitution as admitting no 
fundamental amendment, admired its three great compro- 
mises, loved all brethrea of the Union except agitators, 
and deprecated slavery and the black race about equally ; 
its mission Negro deportation, but its actual efforts con- 
fined to the dumping of free blacks, reprobates and cast- 
aways, in some remote corner of the universe, for the con- 
vevience of slaveholders themselves.” 
To those who remember some of the members of this 
Colonization Society, their earnestness of purpose, and 
their often self-denying efforts, the money they expended, 
and the care exercised in the selection of the colonists, 
this reckless assertion seems to demand correction and 
apology. 

But should Mr. Andrews begin the work of correction 
he would practically have to write a new history, for 
the present work is full of assertions which are not 
proved,and many of which cannot be proved. It bas 
brilliant passages. Some of those relating to the Civil 
War warm the blood in the reader’s veins ; but in a his- 
tory we require, above all things, that what is stated as 
fact shall be fact, and not assumption nor guess. It is 
not necessary that a historian should be without political 
opinions ; but it is essential that he shall be able to relate 
the facts of a given case even when they tell against his 
own cide of the argument. Besides this, it is essential 
that he shall take the greatest pains to ascertain the 
truth even in regard to what may seem to be matters of 
comparatively small importance, for nothing is so small 
that a great thing may not hinge uponit. Judged by 
this standard the work of Mr. Andrewsis very deficient. 
Besides the points already mentioned we have marked no 
le:s than sixty-three statements of Mr. Andrews, which 
scem to have but slight foundation, if any. Some of 
these errors may be due to careless proof reading. In 
other cases the error may be more apparent than real. 

The author has saved space by omitting all footnotes, 
but it would be a satisfaction to most readers to have the 
authority for such a statement as this—that ‘' this year” 
(1608) ‘*or the next, small quantities of pitch, tar and 
glass were sent” from Jamestown, Va., to England. 
Inasmuch as even as late as 1767 glass was still largely, 
if not entirely an article of importation, the statement 
seems to lack confirmation. Of course, it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the early setilers of Jamestown 
may have been so remarkably thrifty and progre:sive 
that, within a year or two after landing in the wilder- 
ness, they should have established the industry of glass- 
making to such an extent that the article should be ex- 
ported ; but in view of the author’s own statement, a 
page or two further on, that ‘‘it is well known that the 
very earliest population of the Old Dominionwas .. . 
predominantly idle and thriftless,” it hardly seems 
likely. 

All history is of importance to all who desire to form 
intelligent opinions in regard to present political condi- 
tions and principles. We can only judge of the future 
by the past. And of all histories none is so important as 
tbat of one’s own country. But an inaccurate history is 
worse than none, for falee premises can only lead to false 
conclusions. A short, comprehensive and thoroughly 
reliable history of the United States will be welcome— 
when it shall be written. 
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Napoleon at Home: The Daily Life of the Emperor at 
the Tuileries. By Frédéric Masson. Translated by James 
EK. Matthew. With twelve illustrations by F. D. Myrbach. 
(J. B Lippincott Company, Philadelpbia. Two vols, 8vo, 
pp. li, 198 and 248. 5.00.) In these volumes the Napoleon 
revival appears to bave reached its flood; for even French 
extravagance would seem to have reached its limits in 
bombast like this: 

** Napoleon seems like a creation of the reason, a being of leg- 
end and of dreams, so good, so strong, so far superior to sur- 
rounding humanity, that for this nation, which has no longer 
the remains of faith in the ancient gods, it is he who becomes 
the God.” 

The book itself (excepting an opening chapter on Eti- 
quette in the same Oriental vein) is far better and more 
rational. But this windy Introduction finds in Napoleon 
the ideal whose obscuration has 

“ brought on society that moral anarchy which rotted and dis- 
integrated the class which professed to direct long before it had 
provoked in the class which held no property, and which would 
no longer be directed, the proselytism of the bomb.”’ 

France, in turning away from Napoleon, brought itself to 
such a position 

‘that a cultus of the Emperor was alone capable in its own eyes 
of consoling it, of fortifying it and of restoring it.” 
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For all this the author’s method is Jargely 
responsible. It isa method of infinite de- 
tails which leaves no room to see the large 
and just relations of the subject. The 
wood is lost in the multitude of trees, or, 
to adopt the late William Hunt’s saying, 
the author is so busy counting and paint- 
ing each particular hair on pussy’s tail that 
we get no picture of pussy herself. Asa 
literary museum of Napoleonic trinkets the 
book is valuable and interesting. A reader 
who knows how to use M. Masson’s volumes 
will find much in them to define and 
vitalize of the Napoleonic portraiture. M. 
Masson writes under the impression that 
be is contributing a new portrait to those 
already hung up in the galleries of the 
world. What strikes us most as we close 
bis two volumes, for we have read them both 
through, is the familiarity of the features. 
Instead of presenting a new ideal he sets up 
a kind of Oriental veneration around the 
old picture. Everything is drawn in detail 
in duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate, 
down to the last button; but tbe por- 
trait remains unchanged. The only new 
thing is the incense. The divinity held 
up in this way does not excite in 
us any such reverential emotions. M. 
Masson exhibits him dressed, undressed 
avd dressing. He holds up his collection of 
coats, hats, waistcoats, trousers, swords, 
shoes, day clothes, night clothes, and even 
the bandana he twisted about his bead at 
night, what they cost and where they were 
bought, his snuffboxes and snuff-takipg, 
the one experiment made with a pipe, what 
he ate, what was set before him to eat, what 
he might have eaten, but did not eat, how 
long he was about it, where the table was 
set, who waited on him, bow they did it, 
how long the dinner waited, how many 
times the hot water was renewed under the 
platters to keep the viands warm, how 
many chickens had to be roasted in succes- 
sion to set one hot before him when it 
pleased him to come out of his cabinet sev- 
eral hours late. This is not portraiture. 
In such endless iteration and details the 
subject is lost. We must confess, however, 
that, small thanks to M. Masson, Napoleon 
is not lost in all this obscuration. His por- 
trait is too strong, too well known, and 
characterized by too much individuality 
not to shine out through such a heap of de- 
tails. But M. Masson is mistaken in think- 
ing that they change the picture. They do 
not touch the large moral features of the 
Emperor's life and policy of peace or war. 
They confirm what has been said before 
with regard to the Orientalizing of his mind 
in Egyptand the strangely Oriental touches 
which tinged hisdreams of power from that 
date on. They show how he Orientalized 
himself, his court, his legend and bis biog- 
raphers down to this latestexample. They 
repeit endless examples drawn from his 
home, bis dress and furnishings, of his 
posing for another Charlemagne or a Fred- 
erick the Great. His relations with women 
in his court and household grow no better 
in these intimate revelations. The incidents 
are new and numerous; the story remains 
the same. Instead of pulling the nose and 
rubbing the ears of an occasional dignitary 
and official of the court, as the story bas 
been told before, he indulges in this rough 
amusement every day and as often as he 
will. Metternich gave an amusing recol- 
lection of tie conference at Dresden, where 
Napoleon threw his chapeau across the room 
and had to take it up himself from the floor. 
M. Masson, without alluding to this tale, 
reports that this was the Emperor’s ordi- 
nary way of showing his wrath or vexation. 
He tells us that he carried poison about his 
pérson, and of his care to get the most fatal 
formula, and that he had it on him at Wa- 
terloo. All this we knew before, but we did 
not know, until M. Masson revealed the se- 
cret, that his one reason for not making use 
of it at Waterloo was 
“that his destinies should be fulfilled, and that 
he might furnish with this prodigious example 
of human vicissitudes the sole revenge which 
his martyrdom and death could procure for 
conquered France against victorious England.” 
The exampies of his power of work and con- 
centration, of his penetration, of his mar- 
velous persoval charm, have a truly roman- 
tic interest in M. Masson’s volumes; but 
they are only new illustrations of what we 
knew before, that Napoleon was one of the 
two or three examples in which human 
power rose to its highest limits. Weare by 
no means sure that there is anything in all 
this splendid catalog of new illustrations 
more impressive than Napoleon’s oft- 
quoted saying, that his mind was like a 
chest of drawers with everything in order. 
He drew forth what he would and had all 
before him. On the whole, the impression 
made by M. Masson’s volumes is quite dif- 
ferent from what he supposes. In spite of 


ts striking and vivid realism it does not 
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make a pleasing impression of Napoleon, 
and is very far from reassuring as to the 
coming history of France. His ideals are 
those of personal government carried to the 
extreme of an enlightened and tolerant des- 
potism gathered into one man’s hands. His 
great officers of state are little more than 
personal secretaries. Apart from his will 
there is no responsible government, and no 
body of men training to take his place and 
carry on the State. He dreams a good deal, 
and his dreams are of an organized Orient- 
alism. Napoleonic measures are not touch- 
ed at all in the two volumes, nor Napoleonic 
vices or crimes. How he worked, how he 
ate and slept and dressed, how he behaved 
at mass, in the council of State, how he 
received ministers, held levees and carried 
himself at balls, receptions, and iu his brief 
interviews with his family, is the main sub- 
ject matter of the book. The story is sub- 
stantially true as told, tho M. Masson 
givesalmost no authorities. His accounts, 
however, tho they surpass all others in 
fullness and in systematic presentation, 
agree with them in the final impression. 
He attacks M. de Rémusat and Madame de 
Rémusat with bitterness. In some minor 
points he may have convicted them of 
errors; but we do not see that he has touch- 
ed the substance of their narration. Pas- 
quier he evidently does not like; but makes 
no serious attempt to shake his very dam- 
aging report. Of Marbot’s two octavos he 
speaks as every one must who has read 
them, with high praise. But Marbot wrote 
only of the campaigns, the battles and camp 
life of Napoleon, and not a word of the 
ruler and statesman. Napoleon praised 
him greatly at St. Helena, and in a sense 
bequeathed to him, in his will, the work he 
did. But he never employed him in great 
commands, and paid dearly for it at Water- 
loo that he paid so little attention to his 
warnings of the advance of Von Bilow. 
He never opened his mind to him, and Mar- 
bot has written not one word in all his 
admirable memoirs which yields any sup- 
port to the imperial adulation or Napoleonic 
cultus represented by M. Frédérick Masson. 
For the personal details of the Kmperor’s 
life we have nothing better or more fasci- 
nating than he has yiven us. His auburn 
hair, and how he cut it; his blue eyes, vary- 
ing from cold gray to a deep, dark glow in 
in anger; his tones of voice and personal 
traits, as reproduced in this work, give it 
vitality and interest, tho they lend no sup- 
port to the Napoleonic legend they are pub- 
lished tosupport. In short, when M, Mas- 
son speaks of * that voice, of such beautiful 
quality, that however softly it speaks it 
goes to the very depths of the heart,” 
when he says of the Kmperor’s accentua- 
tion that ‘‘ the scansion of the words, which 
makes them sing, gives them their true 
value, makes the long syllables ring with a 
resonance not to be forgotten,” we pause on 
his words in admiration, and read them 
again and again with growing delight. But 
wedo not find in them what M. Masson 
most wishes us to see an indication of a 
great and good ruler, much less of the 
** supernatural power” which he wishes us 
to see in a prince, 


The Marches of Wales. Notes and lin- 
pressions on the Welsh Borders, from the 
Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee. By Charles 
C. Harper. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $4.00.) This is not 
the first time we have caught Mr. Harper 
with knapsack on and pen and pencil in 
hand, tramping over a long and dusty Knog- 
lish road, cheered by the glimmer of a forth- 
coming book in the distance. This time he 
is on the romantic road that leads by the 
Wyeand Tintern Abbey north from Chep- 
stowe on the Severn, through Monmouth, 
Hereford, Ludlow, Shrewsbury and Wrex- 
ham to Hawarden, at the mouth of the 
Dee, near Chester, and along the line of 
Offa’s dike, which once marked the de- 
fensive frontier of Wales against the Eng- 
lish. The country is full of picturesque 
remains, romantic legends, and dim, his- 
toric sites. It was in these retreats that 
Charles I took refuge after Naseby. It was 
here that Edward LL was done barbarously 
todeath. It was here that Richard II saw 
his royal power slip away. It was near 
Shrewsbury that Harry Hotspur received 
in his bold face the arrow that cooled his 
hot valor. It was here that the hollow oak, 
forty-two feet in girth, stood, which Glen- 
dower climbed to watch the field and help 
his crafty heart decide for which side he 
might best declare. The Mortimers were 
here. From here came Philip Sidney and 
the Raglans, and it was at Monmouth that 
Shakespeare’s Harry of England was born, 
in 1388. The country bolds still an unspoiled 
flavor of itsown as well as a history. It is 
the land of independency in Church as well 

as State, and there are perhaps as many 
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men in the back-lying Welsh mountains 
who speak no English as there are in the 
Scotch Highlands who know only Gae- 
lic. A rich field this for one who 
unites the antiquarian passion with a 
graphic style, and who knows how to 
sweeten the dry realities of history and 
of a pedestrian tramp by the arts of an 
engaging, popular treatment. Happier still 
if he have at his command a rapid pencil 
and a quick eye to illustrate his text, and 
not leave everything to what he may say 
by the types. Mr. Harper is just that happy 
man, with antiquarian knowledge enough 
and the good sense to know when to stop, a 
bright, light style, graphic, and which easi- 
ly breaks off from the flowing narrative to 
the abrupt dramatic. The artistic temper- 
ament does not take kindly to Puritanism, 
especially when trained in the school of the 
modern agnostic Londoner. Mr. Harper 
sees nothing to please him in Welsh Sun- 
days, and goes on his way, like Saul to Da- 
mascus, breathing out “ threatenings and 
slaughter” against Cromwell and the whole 
race of Puritans—‘‘those whining hum- 
bugs,’ he describes them, ‘‘ who formed the 
greater part of the hosts called by some 
writers of the times the Army of God.” 
This is mild, however, as compared with 
the spleen which he vents on Mr. Gladstone 
when he comes at the end of his journey to 
Hawarden. ‘ You,’ he writes— 

“You who chance to pass through the lodge 

gates and adventure upon the lovely lawns and 
deep, delightful dells of this woodland estate 
cannot but feel surprise at the mental and po- 
litical attitudes of a country gentleman and 
rural squire who damns privilege and has 
thumped metaphorical tubs any time and all 
the time during the last fifty years in anathe- 
ma of class and glorification of that superla- 
tively glorious noun—the People.” 
There 1s the perfect snob for you! But he 
is interesting, nevertheless, and his account 
of Hawarden is, perhaps, the best put in 
print. So, too, are his illustrations of the 
Shakespearean allusions and the part acted 
by his characters in those regions. It is 
Only fair to the author to note that he is 
by no means absorbed in the antiquarian 
features of his work to the prejudice of the 
modern, to which he is keenly alive, de- 
scribing them with enthusiasm and pictur- 
esque realism, One vivid example is the 
brief but telling account of that marvelous 
engineering achievement, the railway tun- 
ne] under the Severn. Fourteen years were 
spent in its construction. Part of the time 
3,628 men were employed on it. It was 
driven under the river, 145 feet below high 
water, through faulty rock which let in the 
water. It had to be kept out by a solid 
shalt of brick, thirty-six inches thick, laid 
solid in Portland cement, with a sewer 
beneath, from which thirty million gallons 
of water are pumped to the surface every 
day. ‘The shafting required seventy-six 
and a half million brick and thirty-seven 
thousand tons of Portland cement. 


From Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New 
York (82.00), we have Volume I of The 
Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Col- 
chester and the Rev, Joseph S. Exell, M.A. 
With Introductions by the Ven. Archdeacon 
F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R-S., Right Rev. H. 
Cotterhill, D.D., F.R.S.E., Very Rev. Prin- 
cipal J. Tulloch, D.D., the Rev. Canon G. 
Rawlinson, M.A., the Rev. A. Plummer, 
M.A., D.D. These are good names, and 
work for which they are responsible should 
be good. The volume before us contains 
the first twelve chapters of the Gospel of 
Matthew, and, at this rate of progression, 
indicates a very voluminous commentary. 
The work in it as relating to the Gospel of 
Matthew is done by special editors. The 
Rev. A. Lukyn Williams, Principal of the 
Hebrew Missionary College of the London 
Society for promoting Christianity among 
the Jews, does the expository part and the 
introductions. The homiletical portion is 
by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, Rural Dean. The 
Homilies are by various authors, Prof. 
W. F. Adeney, the Rev. P. C. Barker, Prof, 
Marcus Dods, the Rev. J. A. Macdonald and 
the Rev. R. Tuck, each of whom signs his 
initial tohis work. It is not criticalin any 
part of it. The introductions are rather 
summary reviews than critical discus- 
sions. The section on the definition 
of the kingdom of God, or Heaven, is 
very general and leaves the matter 
vague. The purpose of the work is to 
furnish preachers with material to analyze 
the evangelical matter aad work it up into 
elementary forms ready for pulpit elabora- 
tion and application. The points which 
would be useful toa minister are brought 
out. The Gospel is studied and 
analyzed with the view of bringing 
out what it contains for pulpit use, 
and in this sense it is a preacher’s comm en- 
tary. The remark just made applies 
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with yet more exclusive force to another 
volume published in this city by the Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. ($2.00), The Bib- 
lical Illustrator, which has been noticed by 
us already in the earlier numbers, The vol- 
ume before is Leviticus. It is a collection 
of illustrative ‘‘ Anecdotes, Similes, Em- 
blems, Illustrations, Expository, Scientific, 
Geographical, Historical and Homiletic, 
gathered from a wide range of home and 
foreign Jiterature, on the verses of the 
Bible. By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A, 
It is a vast compilation of illustrative mat- 
ter from all sources and of all kinds arrang- 
ed under the verses or passages to which it. 
belongs, and in general attributed to the 
author or source from which it is derived. 

We cannot place a very high estimate on 
the kind of pulpit aid offered in volumes 
of this character. But preachers who re 

quire this elementary kind of aid—and there 
are many good and useful preachers of this 
type—will find in these volumes just the aid 
they need. 

Universities issue their bulletins nowa- 
days containing the work of their instruct- 
ors and the announcements of their courses, 
Accordingly the Catholic University at 
Washington issues the first number of The 
Catholic University Bulletin, a quarterly 
review, which we are very glad to welcome. 
The first number is almost wholly intro- 
ductory in its character, and from it we 
cannot immediately judge what its perma- 
bent value will be. The Chancellor, Bishop 
Keane, has a short paper on the Church and 
the Sciences, general in its nature; the 
Scientific Congress of Brussels is described 
by Professor Shahan, and again the compati- 
bility of scientific studies with the Catho- 
lic religion is developed. As interesting 
an article as any is by Professor Grannan, 
which gives a program of biblical studies, 
It is an analytic classification of exegesis 
and the biblical sciences introductory to it 
and resulting from it. Professor Bouquil- 
lon treats of theology in universities, but, 
of course, of no particular problem in the- 
ology ; Professor Quinn, who has the chair 
of Greek, speaks pleasantly of the origiu 
and history of the American School at 
Athens. There are reviews of half-a-dozen 
important Catholic works, bringing to our 
notice a line of studies which, perhaps, does 
not frequently enough come before Protes- 
tants. The Bulletin is well printed, and 
promises well, but the present number con- 
tains no really important studies. We 
have also on our desk the authorized edition 
of the English Reviews for the present year, 
published by the Leonard Scott Co., 281 
Broadway. The Edinburgh Review has for 
its leading number, ‘‘Twelve Years of 
Indian Goveinment,” ‘Mr. Meredith’s 
Novels” ‘‘Navy Records of the Armada,” 
*“*Modern Magic,” ‘*The History of the 
Cabinet,” ‘‘The Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate,” ‘* Erasmus, by the late Professor 
Froude,” “Early Christian Monuments,” 
and ‘* A Counterfeit Revolution.” The 
American Catholic Quarterly has also 
come to hand, with a full table of contents. 
Dr. Shahan leads with a paper on *‘ John 
Baptist de Rossi,” Dr. Hogan, on ‘‘ The 
Centenary of Maynooth,’? Dr. Seton, on 
“The Grandeur of. Ancient Rome,’ Gen. 
John Eaton, late United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, on ‘‘ The Catholic Edu- 
cational Exbibit at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion.”? The other articles are ** The Recent 
Decrees on Church Music,” the Rev. Hugh 
VT. Henry; ‘‘ The Apostolic Delegation,” 
Dr. Thos, Bouquillon; “The Relations of 
Experimental Psychology,” Dr. EK. A. Pace; 
“A Negative View of the Encyclical,” 
“ Providentissimus Deus,” the Rev. A. J. 
Maas; “ The Treasures of the Church,” Dr. 
William Barry; Scientific Chronicle and 
Book Notices. 

It will never do to take Stanton Coit too 
seriously. We might be tempted into a 
solemn refutation of his latest book, The 
Message of Man: A Book of Ethical Scrip- 
tures, Gathered from Many Sources and 
Arranged by him. We might wax labor- 
iously warm with indignation against this 
attempt to compile a new Bible or a new 
Scriptures without authority of prophet or 
apostle, and say that he did it like Jero- 
boam, the son of Nebat, who got up some- 
thing of the kind ‘out of his own heart,” 
and “made Israel to sin,” or be tempted 
into saying that there is not a word of sense 
in the whole book, which would be very 
mendacious ; for are there not true things 
in it, and good things, too ? Some of the best 
they ever wrote, from Shakespeare and from 
Milton, and the Apostle Paul, and from 
Solomon, and even from Jesus Christ, to 
say nothing of,the others, Buddhists and 
Pundits, Moolahs, Muftis, Rabbis, poets, 
seers and prophetically disposed people of 
all ages, among whom Dr. Stanton Coit has 
been browsing for this Bible of his. It does 
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not anywhere amount to a religion, nor 
come anywhere near to that high and 
solemn character. It is, therefore, very 
likely to be laughed at and made fun of, 
which is a very naughty use to put a book 
to which has been composed with so much 
serious pains. But it has never been found 
altogether easy to keep the average sort of 
people from making a mock of religious 
things and religious teachers, even when 
they declare to them what they know to be 
true and declare it with all the solemnity 
of supernatural sanction. What better 
could, then, Dr. Coit expect when he has 
printed a whole book full of this kind of 
talk for which he has to show not the least 
bit of supernatural sanction, and which he 
is even so indiscreet as to publish without 
any authority at all except that of a gen- 
eral index at the end, which shows where 
every saying in the book came from, a very 
funny list of prophets and apostles to found 
a religion on, among whose sacred seven we 
find Walt Whitman, Tom Paine, George 
Eliot, R. L. Stevenson, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Scho- 
penhauer, Shelley, Swinburne, from whose 
horns of honey he has gathered various 
sweets, like Emerson/s yellow-breeched 
philosopher, steering zigzag among vi- 
olets and bilberry bells, catchfly, adder’s- 
tongue and agrimony. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) 


George William Curtis, by Edward Cary, 
is the most recent addition to the ** Ameri- 
can Men of Letters” Series. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, $1.25.) 
Mr. Cary had in the preparation of this vol- 
ume a task of considerable difficulty. ‘To 
write briefly and to keep his work up to the 
high standard the public was sure to set for 
a Life of Mr. Curtis was no easy task. Mr 
Cary should, however, be satisfied with his 
success. By following the topical plan he 
has given his Life a clue which carries him 
through without omitting any of the im- 
portant events or phases of his subject. 
The volume is enlivened by many of Mr. 
Curtis’s letters and by plenty of incidents 
which we may be sure, with Mr. Curtis to 
act in them, will always be bright, pithy and 
graceful. Where all is done so well and all 
is so full of interest it isan ungracious task 
to single out anything for special note. But 
we have always believed that Mr. Curtis 
first took his true place and began to exer- 
cise his greatest influence when he assumed 
political responsibility as a member of the 
Constitutional Convention in 1867. From 
that time on his hand was never off the car 
of state and his influence was felt in more 
or less continuous pressure until the very 
last. Hewas indeed one of the uncrowned 
kings or ministers of state who, whether 
they have their way or not, doin a true sense 
give direction to public affairs. Mr. Cary 
reaches this period in his fifteenth chapter, 
“ Four Years of Politics.” Here Mr. Curtis 
becomes something more than the “ Man 
of Letters” and holds this greater character 
to the end. His place in literature is an 
assured one. He belongs among our 
xreat American masters of English style. 
But in appreciating him as a man we must 
get beyond the literary sphere and give him 
his place among the uncrowned statesmen 
who in private life did their best work for 
the public good, or the great preachers who 
addressed the public conscience and threw 
the whole energy of their ministry into the 
work of holding up the ideals and standards 
of public life. 


Un-American Immigration, Its Present 
Effects and Future Perils. By Rena 
Michaels Atchison, Ph.D., with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Joseph Cook. (Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) This is 
one of those systematic presentations of 
the facts in evidence which, to repeat the 
motto chosen for the title-page, enable the 
reader to ‘‘ make the argument for himself.’’ 
It is not likely to have a quieting effect on 
the reader’s nerves. The book is more of an 
appeal to facts than to sentiment, tho the 
author has by no means neglected this 
part of the argument. It isa collection of 
figured statistics put together in a system- 
atic way in tables, analytic statements, brief 
Summaries and recapitulations. ‘The first 
Seventy-eight pages describe the data aud 
statistics of ‘Our Foreign Belt,” of “ Our 
Criminal Belt,” and of our “ Pauper Belt.” 

he remaining one hundred pages are de- 
voted to the sociological bearings of these 
accumulated data, as related to the educa- 
tional problem, the industrial, the munici- 
Pal and the national. The statistic is, in 
Seneral, drawn from the Census of 1890, and 
is worked up carefully to bring its applica- 
tion to the various aspects of national life. 
The seriousness of the situation is shown 
by the fact that in 1850 we bad one criminal 
to every 3,500 of the population, while in 
1890 the ratio is one to 786.5. In other 
words, the population has increased in forty 
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years 170 per cent., and criminals 445 per 
cent. The further analysis shows that 
foreign immigration is the responsible 
source of this increase. This is the main 
proposition this book is written to defend. 
It carries the argument with it. If it can- 
not be shaken, and the tables presented in 
this volume seem to show that substantial- 
ly it is solid, it is time to ask whether the 
facts do not already prove that’ we are not 
assimilating our immigration, but that it is 
assimilating us. A scheme for its regula- 
tion and restriction is proposed in this vol- 
ume, which appears, however, to have less 
value than the statistical tabulation and 
summaries, 


We wish to speak a good word for The 
Story of the L. M.S. 1785-1895. ByC. 
Silvester Horne, M.A. (Snow & Co., 2 Ivy 
Lane, London, E.C. Price, half a crown, 
or sixty cents.) L.M.S., we will premise, 
is short for London Missionary Society, and 
that in this moderate-sized volume we have 
a systematic, compact and comprehensive 
summary of the entire missionary history 
of this great pioneer missionary associa- 
tion. Whenit was organized in 1795, the 
Baptists only were already at work. Inthe 
volume before us we have the heroic story 
of the beginnings, the foundation, that 
great step out into the dark, the sailing of 
the ‘‘ Duff,” under Captain James Wilson, 
and the planting of the first mission in the 
South Seas. Then comes the story of Rob- 
ert Moffat, and his work among the Bechu- 
anasin South Africa; the story of Carey, 
and the start at Calcutta, at Bangalore 
and elsewhere in India. Ever on the march 
forward, the mission enterprise next 
reaches China, with Robert Morrison in 
the van, and flows back in refluent waves, 
which reach Polynesia, Madagascar, Cen- 
tral Africa, with Livingstone on their crest, 
and expand over all seas and continents. 
The volume does not assume to be a full 
and exhaustive work, such as the Rev. R. 
Lovett is understood to be at work on. It 
is acapital brief and summary sketch for 
general readers, which brings the review 
down to the present time, and presents at 
the end a summary of the entire history, 
with an excellent chapter of London Mis- 
sionary Society statistics, We give the 
volume a hearty commendation as one that 
should form part of the library of every 
friend of missions, 


Prince Henry, the Navigator, the Hero. 
of Portugal and of Modern Discovery. 
1394-1460 A.D. With an Account of Gco- 
graphical Progress throughout the Middle 
Ages as‘the Preparation for His Work. 
By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
The interest of this volume lies in its pre- 
Columbian history. Henry the Navigator 
was the bold explorer of Portugal, who, 
beyond all the princes of his time, grasped 


the fundamental principles on which the * 


exploration of the globe was to be carried 
forward, and who, if reality always took the 
course of ideal justice in this world, should 
have been crowned with the reward of ac- 
tual discovery. He and his period and the 
stage of discovery represented by him be- 
long, however, in the pre-Columbian period, 
and are very properly studied in this vol- 
ume in that relation. The author takes a 
long start back with an introduction on the 
Greek and Arabic ideas of the earth as the 
chief geographical inheritance of the Chris- 
tian Middle Ages. He shows what was 
added to them by early Christian pilgrims 
of the Marco Polo type, what the Northmen 
accomplished and the Crusaders, and then 
passes to the definite work accomplished by 
Prince Henry, and the impulse he gave to 
exploration down the coast of Africa and 
around the Cape of Good Hope. This is the 
great interest of the volume, tho the per- 
sonal and political life of the Prince is by 
no means neglected. The closing chapter 
is a summary of the results of his work. 
The volume is a useful contribution to the 
popular history of modern geographical 
discovery, and a worthy addition to the 
“Hero of the Nations ”’ Series. 


From Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. we 
have a monograph of very unusual interest 
and value, reprinted from Vol. V. of the 
** Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London,” The Fourteen of Meaux, by H.M 
Bower, M.A. It is an account of the earliest 
Reformed Church within France proper, 
organized by Etienne Mangin and Pierre le 
Clerc, who, with twelve other persons, suf- 
fered death by fire in 1546, at Meaux. Mr. 


Bower publishes the volume with an elabo- 
rate introduction, connecting the history of 
the Meaux Church with the general current 
of Protestant history in France, Germany 
and elsewhere, and particularly with the 
limited reform measures attempted in the 
diocese of Meaux by the reforming Bishop 


Guillaume Brigonnet. The author has col- 
lected and translated a series of historic 
documents bearing on the martyr days and 
martyr history of this first Protestant 
Church in France, which are rich in tragic 
interest and make a vivid impression of the 
faith and devotion of these times. The 
translations are made from Crespin and 
others, They contain among them transla- 
tions of the judgment of the Parlement de 
Paris in the Meaux case, with accounts of 
the arrests, notes on the sufferers, on the 
Church, its formation and methods, and on 
its claim to be the most ancient Protestant 
Churchin France. The little volume is for 
the period a mine of rare, curious and 
vivid historical information. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 


We have before us Vol. VII of The Book- 
worm: Ap Illustrated Treasury of Old- 
Time Literature. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $3.00.) To the lover of 
books--and there were never so many of 
them as now—the publications of The 
Bookworm are as rich and various as a 
tropical forest. He will wander through 
the delightful confusion of the collection 
and smile undisturbed as Mrs. Partington’s 
comment on Webster Unabridged is recalled 
to his mind: “ Everything seems to be here, 
but itis rather miscellaneous.’’ None the 
less delightful is it, however, to the true 
lover of books, who cares little for subjects 
and everything for editions, The Bookworm 
is just the broad,unbounded field for lovers 
of books to wander in. They cannot go 
amiss. Atevery step they run on what they 
love best. There is not a path in the whole 
publication which does not lead to some 
delightful solitude embowered in the over- 
growths of bookmaking genius and rich 
with its treasures. The volume itself, with 
its quaint antiquarian make-up and illus- 
trations in the same tone, is the fit vehicle 
for the matter it contains. 


A Buddhist Catechism. An Introduction 
to the Teachings of the Buddha Gétamo, 
By Subhadra Bhikshu, (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.00.) In the midst of 
the vague, cloudy talk about Buddha and 
his doctrines which prevails it is most re- 
freshing to come on such an example of 
exact definition as we find in this cate- 
chism. It is translated from an original 
which already bad much vogue in Ger- 
many, where it has passed through a num- 
ber of editions (four or five). it is compiled 
from the writings of the Southern Budd- 
hists, or, in other words, those of Ceylon, 
which, as is well known, differ in important 
respects from the Buddhism of Northern 
India and still more widely from the 
Chinese and Japanese forms TheSouthern 
version, as taught in Ceylon and presented 
in this catechism, is a pure pantheism, 
The volume is edited with notes for Kng- 
lish readers. 


The Presidents of the United States. 1789- 
1894. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. $3.50.) 
Mr. James Grant Wilson, the editor of this 
volume, has assembled between the covers 
of a handsome octavo volume a series of 
biographies of the twenty-three Presidents 
of the United States. They were prepared 
by first-rate authors, such as John Fiske, 
Carl Schurz, President Gilman, W. W. 
Phelps. Robert C. Winthrop and George 
Bancroft, principally, for ‘‘ Appletons’ Cy- 
clopedia of American Biography.” Several 
of them have been independently written 
for this collection. They form aconvenient 
and trustworthy collection. The entire 
series is illustrated with portraits. 


Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs 
and for Deliberative Bodies Other than 
Legislative. By Maria Frances Prichard, 
(The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, 25 
cents.) This manual is published with a 
thoroughly practical aim to meet the 
changed conditions which have so much 
enlarged the area of woman’s function as 
the moderator of assemblies. Its state- 
ments are concise, clear, and sufficient for 
all ordinary requirements. It comes from 
an author who has had a large and varied 
experience in parliamentary practice. 

Ginn & Co. publish a useful and interest- 
ing syllabus of a course of elementary lec- 
tures delivered in Leland Stanford, Jr, 
University by David Starr Jordan, entitled 
The Factors tn Organie Evolution. (Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) The outlines of the lectures 
are prepared by different hands, and have 
the merit of bringing out in systematic 
form and relations the organic factors of 
the entireevolutionary process. The scheme 
is developed on a theistic basis. 


The Musician’s Year Book. Compiled by 
Margaret Reintzel. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) Apart from its beauty 
of form and excellent maoufacture, the 
most striking feature of this compilation is 
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its novelty. It has occurred to no one, we 
think, before to compile a year book of 
choice selections on music. The author has 
used her liberty to introduce here and there 
a sentiment which applies to music only as 
it applies to all art. The collection is a rich 
and pleasing one. 


Ten-Minute Sermons. By the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. (Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company, New York. $1.50.) These 
are not great sermons, and they are not in- 
tended to be. But they are vigorous and 
pithy examples of what can be said on the 
great themes of Christian life and charac- 
ter in ten minutes. Dr. Nicoll is editor of 
The Expositor and of ‘The Expositor’s 
Bible.” He knows how to aim at a mark 
and to hit it. 


The Second Series of Children’s Singing 
Games, with the Tunes to which They Are 
Sung, is, if anything, better than the first. 
The words and tunes are “collected and 
edited by Alice B. Gomme, Pictured in 
Black and White.” By Winifred Smith. 
Second Series. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $1.20.) The antique black outline 
illustrative cuts are done beautifully in the 
tone of the quaint old rhymes and ditties, 
and with admirable spirit. 


The new Macmillan edition of Charles 
Dickens’s novels has advanced to Little 
Dorrit, with Forty Illustrations by Phiz. 
Itis areprint of the edition corrected by 
the author in 1869 and contains an intro- 
duc'ion, biographical and bibliographical, 
by Charles Dickens the younger. It is 
well-printed, and sold at the moderate piece 
of $1.00 per volume. 


The Magic Oak-Tree and Prince Filder- 
kin, By the late Lord Brabourne (E. H. 
Knatchbull-Hugesson). (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 7 cents.) This is a dainty 
volume to look at and to read. it dealsin 
wonder and magic; but in a style so fresh, 
graceful and novel as to makeit something 
new in the class of books to which it be- 
longs. 


The Temperance Bible Commentary, by 
Frederick R. Lees, LL.D., and Dawson 
Burns, D.D. (National Temperance Publica- 
tion Depot, London), appears in a sixth 
edition, and is as perverse in its purpose 
and exegesis as it was when it first ap- 
peared, teaching the two-wine theory of the 
Bible. 


Talks at a Country House. 
ward Strachey, Bart. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Beautifully printed 
and illustrated, these talks on art, litera- 
ture, learning and life have a quiet charm 
of their own. It is a book for leisurely 
reading with time for thinking between 
the lines. 


Ry Sir Ea- 


The Little Epicure; 700 Short Recipes. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co., New York. $1.00.) 
We like this little book. It is a compilation. 
The recipes are selections. But they are good 
selections They gotothe point. They in- 
volve moderate expense and moderate 
trouble, and will bring eut a good result on 
the table. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





THOSE who are interested to read more 
about the poet, Francis Thompson, will 
find an interesting article concerning him 
in the Catholic World for February under 
the title ‘‘ A Poet’s Romance,” by Walter 
Lecky. 


....In the Atlantic Monthly for Febru- 
ary, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt writes of 
“The Present Status of Civil Service Re- 
form’’; Mrs. Fields, of Celia Thaxter, and 
Mrs. Alex. Graham Bell, of ‘‘ The Subtle Art 
of Speech Reading.’”’ The art article, by 
Royal Cortissoz, treats of Mr. Daniel Ches- 
ter French, the sculptor. 


....Cassell’s Family Magazine for this 
month contains a chat with Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman upon “ History ard Fiction,” re- 
ported by Frederick Dolman, and among its 
illustrated articles are ‘‘ The Picturesque- 
ness of ‘Peers,’ by Alfred F. Robbins, 
and ‘‘ A Peep atSome Royal Keepsakes.” 
The Quiver, from the same _ publishers, 
but designed more especially for Sunday 
reading, gives contributions from Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., the Rev. W. Barnet, 
M. A., and the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 


...-Pall Mall Magazine for February 
publishes poems by Arthur Symons and 
Miss Guiney. Among the other contribu- 
tors are Charles Godfrey Leland and Phil 
Robinson, while Walter Besant continues 
his historical and descriptive account of 
Westminster. The January number con- 
tained an interesting article on ‘The 
ZE3thetes, the Story of a Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Cult,” by Thonas F. Plowman, witha 
number of interesting illustrations, a num- 


20 (184) 


er of them being reproduced from The 


--.--The February issue of the Overland 


Monthly contains the usual number of arti 


cles that smack of the soil, among which 


are *‘ Famous Californians of Other Days,’ 
J. J. Peatfield; 
and Shipbuilding on the Pacific Coast,’ 


compiled from personal narratives; ‘“‘ True 
Tales of the Old West,” by Chauncey L. 
and ‘Divination and Fortune 
Telling among the Chinese of America,”’ by 


Canfield ; 


Prof. Stewart Culin. 


.."* The Financial Muddle”’ is discussed 
for Febru- 
ary, by the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and by the President of the 
The 
National Con- 
gress writes of ‘* Politics and the Farmer.” 
Among other contributors are the Rev. H. 
Andrew Lang, Senator O. H. 


iu the North American Review 


Chase National Bank, New York. 
President of the Farmers’ 


R. Haweis, 
Platt and Professors Boyesen and New 


comb, while Charles Sedgwick Minot treats 
of the Theosophical Society and the Society 
of Psychical Research under the suggestive 


heading, ‘*‘ The Psychical Comedy.” 


.- The Cleveland Plain Dealer issued a 
Woman’s Edition, Thursday, January 24th, 


in which the entire work, aside from tha 


purely mechanical, was done by a staff of 


about one hundred and fifty prominen 


women of the city—more than two hun- 
dred women were engaged upon its various 
departmeuts—the proceeds above the actual 
the Central 
Friendly lun and its associated charities. 
The ladies secured one hundred and sixty 
columns of advertising anda bona fide bid 
of a thousand dollars for the first copy of 


cost of printing yoing to 


their paper. They now return enthusiasti 
thanks for the courtesy and care for thei 
interests shown by the regular force of th 
Plain Dealer. 


--The American Authors’ Guild hav 
been discussing the proposed amendment t 


the part of the Postal law affecting the rates 
which 
should, itis urged, be placed as low as other 
merchandise, also the subject of fraudulent 
copyright, and the injustice done by our 
copyright law to foreign authors, particu- 
larly young, unknown writers who cannot 


charged on authors’ manuscripts, 


know beforehand whether their works wi 


have a popular sale; as, for example, Miss 
Harraden, whose ‘‘Ships That Passin the 
Night” was pirated all over the country 
because she was not financially able to pub- 
lish the book here simultaneously with its 


publication in England. Mr. Moncure I 


Conway, whose residence abroad enables 


him to have a personal knowledge of tk 


facts, urges that one year should be allowed 
the foreign author in which to bring out 


his book here, after publication abroad. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


College Requirements in English Entrance Ex- 
aminations. (Examination Papers for 18% 
and Is.) By the Rev. Arthur ne 
Faton, B.A. Second Series. 74.54, pp. l4 
SP 5 INE CM iwesse che besnvcsisnecs cones #1 

A Scientific German Reader. By George The- 
es Ph.D. 744x5, pp. iv 7 The 

A Traveler from Altruria. Romance By Ww. 

D. Howells. 7x5, pp. 318. New York: Har- 
per & SbuEED. sekeccurscbuavenenenwbcoscsens 0 

Our Fight with Tammany. By the Rev. Charles 

arkhurst, DD. 7}@Xo, pp. vil, 296, New 











York: Charles Scribner’ fo Ee 12 


On the Hurricane Deck. A Novel, By W. H. 
Wright. 7x5, pp. 200. New York: The 
Mascot Publishing Co............ccccecsscceces 
The Ministry of the Spirit. By A. J Gordon, 
D.D. S4x54g, pp. xviil, 225. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society 
L i and Writiugs of Anua Elia Carroll. Vol. 
If. Civil War Papers in Aid of the Admin- 
istration, and Closing Years of a Noble Life. 
i=, pp. 142. Washington: Judd & Detwei- 


. His Creed, ‘Bible, and 
Hymn Book. By John Bell Bouton. 734x5t4, 
pp. iv, 73. Cambridge: University Press.... 
Kase Etsuki; or. the Retainer Restored. A 
Memoir by the Rev. John C, Ambler. vx6i4, 
pp. 41. Importea by Thomas Whittaker. . 
Law ina Free State. By Wordsworth Donts- 
thorpe. 734x5%, pp. xii, 3l2. New York: 
EEE SED nvkkbe-ctceskedckbonspavcneswba 
By W 


Outlines of English Industrial History. £ 
Cunningham, D.D., and Elien A. McArthur. 
7x5, pp. xii, 274. The same................ 


Corea or Cho-Sen. The Land of the Morning 
Calm. By A. Henry Savage-Landor. With 
numerous text and full-page Illustrations 
from Drawings made by the Aathor. 9x6, 
DP. GR, SOR. TRB RROD cccc cccsceccesccccccce 

Little Dorrit. By Charles Dickens. With 40 
Illustrations by Phiz. A reprint of the edi- 
tion by the Author in 1869. With an Intro- 
c= ies Wacens tae Bibliographical, 

d arles ekens the Younger. 7 
pp. — 788. The same ....... . posese — 

Logic. y Dr. ggg + 3 Sigw art. Translated 
by He en Dendy. ¥ Vol. 1. The Judg- 
ment, Concept ani cise Pp. xii, 300; 
Vol. 11. Logical Methods, pp. vil, 584. Second 
me) revised and enlarged.’ The same, 

ion Universities. Their Character and 
Historical Development. By Friedrich Paul- 
sen. Authorized Translation by Edward 
Delavan Perry. Withan Introvuction b 
Nicholas Murray butler. 8x5!¢, pp. xxxi, Dt 
con beb res onsvannraveccnc gnccbevsvnsccuec 

From a New England Hillside. Notes from Un- 
derledge. By William Potts. 5i¢x4, pp. 305. 
SD hebs apebecnnks cbpeaennixec ceecnerks sco 

The First Six Chapters of The Principles of Po- 
litical ae ed and Taxation of David Ri- 
cardo. 74x5, pp. xti, 118. The same.. 


sates, Chapters and cma Smith. from the Wealth 
of Nations 0 am Smit! 1776. T4¢x5, 
i, 283, The same. proevece es - = 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


The, Pilerim of the Infinite. A Discourse Ad- 
ressed to Ad vanced oo eg Thinkers on 
Christian oS. A William Davies. 7x4%, 
PP. Hi, BS.” WO GRES. 00-2002 cv0ccerscesesess 
L’ ay atoire ae pae of Marie De France. 
n Old French Poem of the Twelfth Cen- 
Soe. Published with an Introduction 
a Study of the Language of the Author. by 
Thomas Atkinson Jenkins. a ee pp. 4 
Philadelphia: Press of Alfred SFIS. cccce 
ThePongiime Muda. A Romance oh Malaya. 
By Kounsevelle Wildman. 734x5' pp: 
oe * Francisco: Overland Montnig” Publish- 
ng C Ponborenscacenresessbenbesen eteseeenesbeneees 
Jobn Horden, Missionary Bishop. A Life on the 
Shores of Hudsons Ba By the Kev. A. KR. 
Buckland. M A. 7x5, ‘pp. Mil. New York: 
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In Market Overt. A Novel. By James Payn. 
pp. #2. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 


$1 25 
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0 50 
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The History of the French Revolution, 1789-1800. 
By Louis Adolphe Thiers. Translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, from the most Au- 
thentie Sources. Ky Frederick Shober!. 
New Edition, with upwards of 40 Illustra- 
tions on Steel, Engraved by ‘te ~ o 
batch. In five volumes. 9x6, fit. pp. 
136. Vol. IV, pp. 606. Vol. V, ag e 
GAME, PEF VOl.....ccccccccccccccce scovcecceece 


Life Here and Hereafter. Sermons Preached 
in KRinon Cathedral and Elsewhere. a 
Malcolm MacColl, M.A. 8x54, pp. xiv, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co..4. 
Andrew's, and Elsewhere. Glimpses" ‘of 
Some Gone and of Thirgs Left. By the au- 
thor of “Twenty-five Years of St. An- 
drew’'s,” “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson,” etc. 94xf, np. xii, 384. The same.. 
TheL ay hrist. An Easter Sermon. By the 
Rt. Philltps Brooks. D.D. 7x5, pp. 32. 
i. oes E. P. Dutton & Co 
The Sailor's Maaazine and Seamen's Friend for 
the Year Ending speotea ser, 1844. Vol. 
LXVI. 8x6, pp. vill, 384. New York: 
American Seamen's Friend Society 
The Critic, A Weeklv Review of Literature and 
the Arts, Vol. XXII (New Series), Vol. 
XXV (Old Series). July-December, 184. 
12x9, pp. vi, 4%. New York: The Critic Co.. 
Bilaters ¢ of the People of Israel. From the Rule 
of the Persians to that of the Greeks, By 
Ernest Renan, 8x6, pp. vill, 354. Boston: 
Roberts BrOs. ...cccccccccccscccccccscccsccsceve 
Three Men of Letters. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
T4544, pp. iv, 200. New York: G, P, Patnam's 
In Woods and oe, 
Rh, Op. 1BF. TROGRMIO...00-.00000 cosoveccees 
The Toe tor, His Wife and the Clock. Bv Anna 
Katharine Green (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs). 
7x6, DP. 1F1. THRO GRME.....00-sccccccccccverce 
Comedia en un_ acto, por 
José de Larra, Edited ona 
Th6x4, 
Jentina: 


3 00 
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0 25 


Partir A Tiempo. 
Don Mariano 
annotated by Alexander W, Herdler. 
am R. 


». 51. New York: Willi 
soston: Carl Schoenhof 
Simples Notions de Francais. 
.L., L.D. 9x6, pp. it, ia 
Lectures, Factles’ Pour 
Avec Notes, hed ales et Explicatives, 
Par Paul Bercy, B.L., L.D. 744x5\, pp. 256. 
THO GAME, ...000000+-ccccce scccceece sescsccers 
The io ae 8 Plavground. A Story of the Wild 
No est, Ry John Mackie oqxt. pp. 246. 
Ne ~ vo ork: . rederic k A. Stokes Co........... 
The Pygmies. De Quatrefages. Trans- 
lated by rovasicn Starr. 


Illustrated. 
734x5\4, pp. xiv, 255. New York: D. Appleton 


Jereniah. Priest and Prophet. By F. B. Meyer, 
A. 7446x5, po om. ew _ Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co. uss ope 
A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Joseph Hardy 
Neesima. LL.D. By the Rev. J. D. Davis, 

D. = Illustrated. 73¢x5¥4, pp. 156. The 
The ‘Ministry of the Spirit. By A. J. Gordon, 
D.D, With an Introduc tion by the Rev, F: 

B. B®, TMgxi 4. pp. 225. The same........ 
Sir Francis Bacon's Cipher Story. Discovered 
and Deciphered by Orville W. Owen, M.D. 
Book IV. 9x6, pp. 201. Detroit and New 
York: Howard Publishing Co.... .........06 
The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, Newly Col- 
lected and Edited, with a Memoir, Critical 
Introductions, and Notes by -Fdmund Clar- 
ence Stedman and George Edward Wood- 











berry. Illustrated by Albert Edward 
Sterner. In ten volumes. 7x5. Vol. I, 
pp. xi, 344. Vol. Il, pp. 344. Vol. lil, pp. 325, 





Chicago: Stone & Kimball ..............20+0. 
History for Rensy Reference. 

Historians, slographers and Specialists. 
Their own Words in a Complete System of 
History for all Uses, Extending to all Coun- 
tries and Subjects, and Representating for 
both Readers and Students the better and 
newer Literature of History in the English 


From the Best 


Language, Ry J. N. Larned. With numer- 
ous historical maps —- original _ 
and Drawings by Ala ’. Reiley. In five 
volames. Vol. IV. nelly to Tunis, 1144x8, 
~.* “s Springfield, Mass. The C, A Nich- 
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_ NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS. 





, NOW READY 


| Dr. Parkhurst’s | 
Book 7 


-Our Fight with Tammany: 


« 

2 By Rev. CHartes H. Parkuunst, D.D. 
< 2mo, $1 25. P 
= 
q 

> CONTENTS: ; 
« 


; Society for the Prevention 
Madison Square Pulpit’s 


of Crime— 
Analysis of Tam-¢ 


»many Hall — Discourse of February 4% 
3 Reviewed and  Reviled — Rebuked by $ 
>the Grand Jury—Collecting Evidence— 


» Affidavits in the Pulpit -Presentments by 
the Grand Jury Against the Police De- 
’ partment—Byrnes and the Great Shake- 
up—On the Rack—Mass-Meeting at Cooper 
Union—The Pulpit and Politics—Gardiner’s 
Arrest and Trial—The Social Evil—Byrnes’ $ 
» Effort to Discredit the Crusade—First At- 
tack on Devery—Denunciation and White- 
wash—The Broome St. Mob—War on 
the Captains—The Chamber of Commerce 
Appeals to Albany—The Committee of 
Seventy—Election Appeal from the Madison 
Square Pulpit—Victory: Its Perils and Op- 
portunities. 

Dr. Parkhburst’s book !sa stirring story of the 
crusade against the Police Department and 
Tammany Halland is written in the author's 
characteristically uncompromising style, pre- 
Psenting a detailed account of the progressive 
pail which resulted in the Lexow investigation, 


6 convictions, and the defeat of Tammany 
all at the polls. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
$ 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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make $5 per day easy. Great 
seller. Write 








D. Apyleton & Go's New Books. 


Vistas Mexicanas. 


In this picturesqne travel romance, the author of 
“The Land of 
New Orleans to fasc 
Guanajusto, 
jara, and, of course, the 
see and what they do are described in a vivacious 
style which renders the boo 
who wish an interesting Mexican travel-book unen- 
cumbered with details, while the story as a story 
sustains the high reputation of this gifted author. 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette 


icious story of contrasting ty 
ventures. 
are accompanied by most felicitous illustrations, 


A Study in Nineteenth-Century Woman- 


“An exceedingly clever character sketch—every- 
thing b 
spises 
—_ her ae ona abuses it, and exposes herse.f to 
n 
out 
its clever indication of the e 
nineteenth-century 
strained natures.”’—London Spectator. 
“Though Miss Pendered’s name is unknown to us, 
we can 
writing, when she shows such rare choice of Incident 
and character as she does in ‘ Dust and Laurels.’ 
London Atheneum, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘The 


“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” will be found to 


situations which will increase the number of the 
author's admirers. 


on receipt of price by the publishers, 


The Land of the Sun. 


By CHRISTIAN REID, 
author of ‘‘The Land of the Sky,” “A 
Comedy of Elopement,” etc. Illus- 
trated. t2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


the -— ie takes_her characters from 

nating Mexican cities like 
Zacatecas, Ags Calientes, Gnadala- 
City of Mexico. What they 


ik most valuable to those 


Vernon’s Aunt. 


Duncan), author of ‘‘ A Social Depart- 
ure,” ‘“*An American Girl in London,” 
“The Simple Adventures of a Memsa- 
hib,” and “A Daughter of To-Day.” 
With many Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


* Vernon's Aunt "isa de- 
pes and absurd misad- 
The sparkling descriptions of the author 


r first laurels, 


Dust and Laurels. 


hood. By MAry L. PENDERED. No. 
158, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

turns, Fay nothing long. Ste poses, and de- 
erself for posing; flirts, and abhors herself; 

taken for worse than she is. This study stands 
rom the usual portraits of such rypes the a 

of 


ffects of 


civilization upon such Sees. 


ardly imagine her to be a novice to novel- 


The Good Ship Mohock. 


Tragedy-of Ida Noble,’ ‘‘The Wreck of 
the Grosvenor,” etc. No. 159, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


This new romance of the sea, by the author of 


$a sustained interest and a wealth of dramatic 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





J. L, STACK O00, sfyanrina Avent 


Prompt service. 


Lowest prices 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Ran not answer and an honest optason, write to 
UNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. mmunicae 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 





formation concerni Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mec! 
ont and scientific books sent f pee. 
atents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
nor notice inthe Netentific. ‘American, and 
ane ae are brought widely before the public with- 
cost to the inventor. This splendid 
ue ed weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b 
~arenet circulat on of any scientific wer ay the 
$3 ay Sample ee 
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1 Plates, in colors, 
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First Attacks on the Mother Tongue. 


Describes the stru 
and vi 
their el 


The Serum Treatment of Diphtheria. 
The United States Geological Survey. 

The 
imm: 


A DAY’s HUNTING AMONG THE ESKIMOS; 


EpitTor’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES: 
MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
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THE POPULAR 


SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR FEBRUARY. 





By 
Prof. JAMES SULLY. 

teed and the amusing mistakes 
aries of children in learning the speech of 
ers. 
By 8. 
T. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 


An account of the latest advance in the curing of 
isease. 


By 
CHARLES D. WALCOTT. 

it work of the Survey and its 
late future described by the new 


OTHER ARTICLES 


lans for the 
irector. 


Na- 
TURE’S TRIUMPH; PLEASURES OF THE TELE- 
SCOPE; THE THORNS OF PLANTS; SOME MATE- 
RIAL FORCES OF THE SOCIAL ORGANISM; 
WINDMILLS AND METEOROLOGY; BRAIN DE- 
VELOPMENT AS RELATED TO EVOLUTION; SYM- 
BOLS; SKETCH OF CHARLES A. LE SUEUR (with 
Portrait). 

POPULAR 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


NEW YORK. 








pen is ground by hand. 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
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739 Hymns, strongly bound in Maroon col- 


ored cloth, for $1.00 per Copy. 
If by Mail, add 18 cents postage. 


Editions of WORDS ONLY, at $10, $20, 
$25 aud $30 per 100, wil will be issued in Feb. 
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Select Songs Rerbw man Wi) per 100 
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Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
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Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
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LAWS UNDER WHICH UNITED 
STATES BONDS ARE ISSUED. 


In accordance with the explicit declara- 
ations of the President in his recent 
proclamation and in previous messages as 
to his determination to maintain the gold 
reserve the agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been in consultation with the 
bankers—particularly the foreign bankers 
—of New York City regarding the condi- 
tions upon which a further issue of United 
States bonds could be made. Cabinet 
meetings have been held to consider the 
subject, and orders have been issued by 
the Treasury Department to begin prepa- 
rations for the engraving of the new 
bonds. The engraving and printing of the 
bonds would require a month or so; but 
this is no indication of a delayed issue, be- 
cause negotiable receipts could be given 
during tne interim. Altho banking opin- 
ion is generally agreed that subscriptions 
to the new bonds will shortly be invited, 
as we go to prees the call for subscriptions 
has been delayed. The Administration 
apparently wishes to give the present Con- 
gressevery possible chance forthe passage 
ofa decent borrowing law in order that 
it may redeem itself so far as possible 
before the people. 

The expected United States bonds are 
issued under the authority of the Acts of 
1870, 1871 and 1875. In July, 1870, an Act 
was passed to refund and readjust the 
national debt. By this Act the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized to issue 
$1,550,000 000 of bonds; those at 5% to be 
redeemable in ten years, those at 43¢ in 
tifteen years, and the larger part at 4%, in 
thirty years, It is this latter issue which 
includes the well-known 4% bonds now in 
the hands of the public. The concluding 
paragraph of this law is as follows : 

“All said bonds to be redeemable and 
interest on the same to be paid in coin of 
the present standard of value. Said bonds 
shall be sold for not less than their par 
value for coin.” 

The amendment of 1871 increased the 
amount of 5% bonds, but forbade an in- 
crease in the total amount. 

These statutes seferred to the readjust- 
ment of the public debt only. In 1875 an 
Act was passed for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments on and after the first of Jan- 
uary, 1879. This law provided that the 
Secretary of the Treasury should redeem 
in coin the legal tender notes then out- 
standing, which, of course, was equiva- 
lent to a resumption of specie payments. 
Necessarily, the Treasury had to have a 
supply of coin fromt which to redeem the 
legal-tender notes. That same law of 
January, 1875, had the following clause : 

“‘ And to enable said Secretary to prepare 
and provide for such redemption, he is au- 
thorized to issue, sell and dispose of, at not 
less than par, in coin, either of the descrip- 
tions of bonds of the United States de- 
scribed in the Act of July, 1870, to the 


extent necessary to carry this Act into full 
effect.” 





The law, therefore, twenty years ago, 
provided explicitly for a supply of coin, 
out of which the Secretary of the Treasury 
should on demand pay for all the legal- 
tender notes presented to him for redemp- 
tion. The clause in the Sherman Act of 
1890 which stated that it was the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to main- 
tain an equality between the two metals 
(gold and silver), merely declared regard- 
ing silver that which had previously been 
declared to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment as regards coin. 

There is no doubt that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been using the gold re- 
serve for the paymentof running expenses, 
because of the fact that the current re- 
celpts have been smaller than the current 
disbursements. For this a partisan Con- 
gress was responsible. Altho such a us 
of the gold reserve was not contemplated 
in the Acts of twenty years ago, provid- 
ing for specie resumption, yet probably 
the technical defense of the Secretary of 
the Treasury is such as to avoid the question 
of illegality, in this way; gold being de- 
manded in exchange for greenbacks, these 
Sreenbacks, when received by the Treasury, 
are paid out for expenses, When in the 

of the public these United States 
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notes can again be used to demand gold, 
and being again used by the Treasury De- 
partment because of its necessities, may 
again be used to draw gold; and so on in- 
definitely, so long as the present condition 
of things continues. Technically, as we 
see, the gold is delivered in exchange for 
legal-tender notes as provided by the law, 
tho the praciical effect is to use the gold 
reserve for the running expenses of the 
Government, 

A very important point is the construc- 
tion to be put upon the word ‘‘coin” in 
these old laws. As dates are important it 
must be remembered that the original 
law authorizing the issue of these bonds 
to refund the public debt was passed in 
July, 1870, while the movement to de- 
monetize silver was not begun by any of 
the civilized nations until 1873. Our own 
currency Acts of that year omitted the 
silver dollar from the list of issues. This 
is the law which the silver men always 
speak of as a crime against that metal. 

The explanation for the passage of that 
Act is really simple. Owing to the great 
production of gold following .1849, silver 
was undervalued as acommodity in United 
States coins, so that by 1873 silver dollars, 
being each worth two cents more as bul- 
lion than as coins, had disappeared from 
circulation. Congress did not mention 
them in the now famous Act of 1873, 
simply because they practically did not 
then exist. Silver, except for subsidiary 
purposes, having been driven from circu- 
lation because worth more than its coin- 
ing value, the only meaning of the word 
‘*coin” in 1870 or for a number of years 
thereafter, was gold. This is a very brief 
statement of the history of the matter, 
which could be verified did space permit, 
by a large number of references to the 
history of those times. Both economic- 
ally, historically and morally, there is no 
doubt whatever that the laws of 1870, 
1871 and 1875, under which the proposed 
new United States bonds are to be issued, 
meant gold whenever the word coin was 
used, Since no legal principle can besaid 
to be absolutely established until it has 
been passed upon by the courts, we may 
say that the legal definition of this word 
coin in the old law is not yet settled ; but 
from every point of view (except that of 
a court decision) it is clear enough that 
United States bonds now outstanding, or 
about to be issued under these laws, are 
issued in full compliance with existing 
statutes and are, without any reasonable 
doubt, payable in gold coin or its equiva- 
lent. 

Yet the little doubt, easily removable 
by Congress, is costing our Government 
one-half of 1% or more annually as extra 
interest on the bonds just issued or issu- 
ing under these old laws. 
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THE STEINWAY TRIAL. 


It is, perhaps, inevitable that there 
should be such suits as the one brought 
by Henry W. T. Steinway, a stockholder 
and also a discharged employé in the 
corporation of Steinway & Sons, against 
the trustees of the corporation for an 
accounting, and an order restraining 
them from going into any other business 
than the manufacture and sale of musical 
instruments. There will always be peo- 
ple who are so tied to old-time meth- 
ods that they cannot look with any fa- 
vor upon new ones, and who will be 
sure to find, or think they find, evidences 
of misuse of funds and bad judgment in 
the management of undertakings which 
are somewhat outside of what they con- 
sider to be the proper sphere of the com- 
pany. When these people are stockhold- 
ers, and especially when they have a 
family interest in the business, they are 
apt to be still more obtrusive in their 
assertions of the superior quality of their 
own judgment. 

This, so far as we can learn from the 
published reports, appears to be the case 
in this particular suit. That William 
Steinway, the head of the Company, has 
been in any way party to misuse of the 
Company’s funds, all who know him or 
who have followed his long public life, 
will not believe for a moment. Not less 
above suspicion is his wisdom in the man- 
agement of the Company, Mr, Steinway 








has been known for years as aconservative 
rather than an aggressive business man. 
While prompt to take advantage of new 
ideas and bold in carrying them out, he 
has never been hasty or rash. In the best 
sense he has been wont to prove all things 
and hold fast only to that which was 
good. 

This is borne out by the testimony be- 
fore Judge Beekman, The complaint in 
regard to the permission given to the 
Steinway trolley road to use the compa- 
ny'’s electric plant in Long Island City 
fell to the ground immediately on the 
showing of the plaintiff’s ignorance of the 
receipt by the Company of $32,000 for the 
use of the plant. So, too, with regard to 
the Company’s indorsing the paper of 
their dealers and granting renewals 
to them, it was showa that the com- 
pany had been previously a considera- 
ble gainer by such indorsements. Two 
facts of marked interest were brougbt out 
in the testimony, Mr. William Stein- 
way’s wonderful memory and complete 
and minute knowledge of the details of 
his enormous business covering a period 
of forty-two years, and his constant un- 
failing consideration for the plaintiff 
whose guardian and life-long benefactor 
he had been. 

There are indications that the trial will 
be a long one. We have no question, how- 
ever, but that it will result in the complete 
vindication of Mr. William Steinway 
and his other nephews from the assaults 
upon their personal probity and business 
sagacity ; for the plaintiff in this suit has 
but one-fifteenth interest, and all other 
stockholders are opposed to him. Char- 
acter will tell in the long run. 


* 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE negotiations opened the past week 
between the Treasury Department acd the 
representatives in New York of’some of 
the leading foreign bankers went a long 
way toward restoring confidence in the 
financial situation. There was the gravest 
danger of repudiation and national dis- 
grace and disaster, witha panicky con- 
dition of the markets ; but the mere under- 
standing that there was a ready market 
for $100,000,000 of our 4% bonds maturing 
in 1907, on a 3}% basis, was enough to 
allay uneasiness. Before a word was said 
officially by the Treasury the stock mar- 
kets improved on the expectation of a 
bond sale in Enrope, and recent specula- 
tive buyers of exchange sold their accu- 
mulated bills so freely that rates at once 
declined to such an extent as to render 
exports of gold impracticable. To sell 
bonds, however, is not to give permanant 
relief to the Treasury. It is necessary 
that Congress shall be made to appreciate 
he actual condition of the nation’s 
finances, as it evidently does not at pres-— 
ent; and there should also be an under- 
standing between the Treasury and the 
banks in order that the latter shall not 
at once resume the depletion of the 
Treasury gold for their own reserves, 
in which event the restored free goid 
fund would be no more permanent than 
after the two bond sales of the year 1894. 
There is hope that the Treasury receipts 
will, before long, equal its revenue, which 
will be an important point gained in the 
direction of a firm re-establishment of the 
finances. At the moment, however, there 
is need of something that will insure a 
percentage of gold revenue. Few outside 
of Treasury circles and bank parlors real- 
ize how narrowly we escaped going upon 
a silver basis last week. The withdrawals 
of gold from the New York Sub-Treas- 
ury were unprecedentedly heavy, and the 
actual exports were nearly as large as the 
previous week. The tofal withdrawals 
were $14,072,475 for the week, of which 
$11,670,000 was taken for export. Of this 
amount $1,800,000 was returned by those 
who were unable to ship on Saturday, 
leaving a net loss of $12,272,475. The 
Treasury gold fund was reduced to #41,- 
500,000, which is $10,000,000 below the 
previouslow record. Naturally little else 
was talked about in business circles ; but 
it is argued that the serious nature of the 
crisis through which we have comeshould, 
now that relief is in sight, make the. re- 
covery in general business the more rapid 
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and extensive. Sonear did we come to 
suspension of specie payments, that busi- 
ness the country over was trimming its 
sails to prepare for the worst. 


The movement of the stock market was 
very irregular. At the beginning of the 
week London was a heavy seller of all its 
favorite stocks on the deranged condition 
of our finances, and its sales increased the 
export movement of gold by the mid- 
week steamers to $6,100,000, which, with 
the small movement on Saturday, made 
total for the week of about $7,000,000, or 
within a small amount of the previous 
week. The foreign selling made local 
holders of stocks nervous, and on the 
uncertainty as to the currency and the 
serious drawing down of the Treasury 
free gold, the bears were able to influence 
much local liquidation. The decline con- 
tinued until Wednesday, when a sharp 
recovery in prices set in, which continued 
until the close, led by the very stccks 
which had displayed the greater symp- 
toms of weakness a few days before. 
The change thus suddenly brought about 
was caused by the circumstances related 
above with reference to the visit to this 
city of Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Curtis, and his conferences with for- 
eign bankers for a new Government loan. 
The market looked upon the beginning of 
negotiations as evidence that a loan 
would be placed, and at the close 
much of the short interest had been 
eliminated. Of new buying by the outside 
public there was little, and the speculation 
continued in the control of the professional 
element. A favorable factor was the 
absence of new defaults in railroad inter- 
est on February 1st; for it had been re- 
ported that there was danger that Missou- 
ri Pacific and one other system would not 
be ab!e to pay their coupons coming due. 
Otherwise there was no news of impor- 
tance in the railroad world. Earnings 
were a little better, current returns indi- 
cating a total from 2 to 3¢ larger in gross 
than at this time last year, The final 
impetus given to speculation by the can- 
cellation of orders for gold for export by 
Saturday’s steamers was, however, a 
more powerful one than has been at work 
in the market for a long time. If the 
cancellation of these gold orders showed 
anything it showed that the shipment of 
$25,000,000 of gold out of the country 
might have been avoided had the Treasury 
taken its action afew weeksago Had this 
been done, however, the outlook for finan- 
cial legislation by Congress might have 
been even less favorable than it is at present. 
It was noticed that London bought back 
some of the stocks and bonds which it 
recently sold, altho the net movement of 
securities for the week was largely against 
us, 


The money market has hardened to an 
important extent in the last week; but 
unfortunately the higher rates were made 
to a considerable degree by a feeling of 
apprehension rather than by more active 
general business. One or two legitimate fac- 
tors have operated, however, to advance 
rates. The first was the closing of the 
Brooklyn Wharf and Warehouse Company 
deal, which took many millions out of the 
market for a short time, when the offerings 
had already been reduced by gold exports, 
The other tightening infiuence was the 
payment made by the Illinois Central 
Railroad for $7,000,000 Chesapeake, Ohio 
and Southwestern bonds. Call jioans on 
stock collateral advanced to 34 on these 
operations, after having been made in the 
earlier part of the week at 1¢. The close 
was at 2@24¢%, with a fair prospect of 
continued firmness. In sympathy with 
the rise in call loans time money became 
scarce and firm, the offerings being re- 
stricted by currency fears. Lenders also 
argued that, should a large amount of 
bonds be sold by the Government in New 
York rates might seek a permanently 
higher level. They cloced at 2@2}¢ for 30 
days, 3344 for 60 to 90 days, and 34@4¢ 
for longer terms. There was correspond- 
ing firmness in the rates for commercial 
paper, altho the amount offered did not 
show any significant increase. The 
business of discounting was largely con- 
fined to a few down-town buy ers of paper, 
others feeling that it might be more profit- 
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ble to retain their loanable lines for a 
few weeks, since a bond issue would 
possibly lead to furtheradvances. Actual 
business was done in best indorsed receiv- 
ables at 4@44%; in commission-house 
names at 44@5%, in best single names at 
4@54¢, and in those not so well known at 
5@74. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feb. 2. 
$49,345,409 


Decrease 
*$136,800 
*379,900 
12,645,700 


Jan, 26. 
$490, 158,60) 

81,175,609 
1. 4,583,000 
559,512,600 = 12,547,400 


Legal tenders... 91, 37, 30 


Deposits. .....+.+ 546,965,200 
Circulation...... 11,371,900 13,320,900 *51,00 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$81,555,500 $81,175,600 *#379,900 
91,937,300 104, 583,000 12,645, 700 
$173,492,800 $12, 65, ‘300 


Legal tenders.... 


Total reserve.. $185,758, 60) 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. _138, 878,150 


“#45, 880,450 


8,136, 850 
Surp. reserve.. 99.1 128, 950 
* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
February 34, 1894—Surplus............sse+00 $iil, mons 000 
February 4th, 189—Surplus 
February 6th, 1892—Surpius.. 

February 7th, 1891—Surplus.... 
February Sth, 18W0—Surplas........ 

Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 

Clearings week ending January 26th... 
Clearings week ending February 2d 


Balances week ending January 2é6th..... 
Balances weex ending February 2d 


$495,021,039 41 
579,638,936 64 
30,106,236 09 
58,656,863 58 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Asked 
iw 
110% 
11454 
1% 


as 

4s. Kegisvered.. 

48, coupous 

New 5s, Kegistered.. 
6s, coupons 

Currency 6s, 1805..... ° 
Currency ts, 146..... . 
Currency ts, 187 
Currency ts, lots 
Currency ts, ls 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co, quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 
pom days..... 9000 coseeccce. cocececoccosescoced 4.48 — 


4. on 
+4. BIg —Y 
oof 2486 


Cavie transfers. 
COMME CiAl, LODG...0. cee ceececeesceence 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of city bank stocks for the week 
ending February 2d, 1895: 


American Exc... L4@iit 
Commerce 1 
Frauklin, 
Mechanics’. 

New Amsterdam.... 


North America 
New York 
Puentx.... 

Ll | tradesmen 
l6y | Western 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


ws nks. Sales, Bid. Asked, 
203 200 210 


Butchers’ and Drovers’, 
Central National 
Chase National. . 


Commerce... 
Continental. 
Co ) 


First National of Ss. I.. 
Fourteenth Street... 
Fourth National 
Gallatin National....... 
Garfield National..... 
German American 
German Exchange 
Germania. 

Greenwich 

Hanover... 

Hide and Le; 


mporters’ and Traders’. 
rving 

Leather nrvscnccanpenneane 
Liberty 

Lincoln National 
Mannattan 


Merchants’... 


Metropolitan 
Metropolis 
Mount Morris.. 
Murray Hiil.. 
Nassau 





Hepublic.. 
Seaboard National 
Secoud National 


soutbera National.......... 
Suace of New York... 
Third National, 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....An ounce of patriotism in the pres- 
ent crisis is better than a pound of parti- 
sanship. 


.. The will of the late James G. Fair, 
of San Francisco, disposing of about $40,- 
000.000, has been s‘olen from the clerk’s 
oftice in that city. The will was not satis- 
factory to the legatees, and there has been 
considerable talk of an effort being made 
by one of the children to break it. It was 
very long, and it would be almost impuossi- 
ble to prove the exact language, whichis 
important even should there be no con- 
test. 


...The latest news from the Atchison 
Reorganization Committee is about as 
follows : That an assessment of 104 will 
be made upon the stock and 4% upon the 
income bonds, the issuing of $97,000,000 
of new bonds for 75% of the old general 
fours and $51,000,000 of conditional inter- 
est bonds. ‘There will be $105,000,000 of 
preferred stock. It is supposed that the 
London and Amsterdam committees will 
agree to the above plan, and, if so, it will 
be adopted, 


..-The United States Consul at Cardiff, 
Wales, reports to the State Department 
that the tin plate industry at that point 
is very much depressed. He says that 
manufacturers have been doing their 
best to reduce the cost of production, and 
that in consequence troubles with labor 
have followed and that wages will be per- 
manently reduced. A local newspaper 
states that the American tin-plate works 
are going on as vigorously as ever secur- 
ing orders which formerly went to Wales, 
and it adds: 


“Probably the most striking feature of 
the year’s trading has been the seriously 
diminished call for terne plates from the 
United States, the uative works being 
equal to supplying almost the whole of that 
im portant trade.”’ 


. -The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


$10,000 M., K. and T, Rd. Co. 4% second mort. inc. 
bonds, due 1990 47% 

$10,000 L, and N, Rd. Co, 
due Ls 

100 shares N. Y. Mutual Gaslight Co 124g 

120 shares Cons. Gas Co. of N 12374@ 12554 

$1,200 Atlantic Mut, ins. Co. scrip of 1894... .1038%% 

$5,000 Brooklyn Ele. Rd. Co. first mort. 6% - 
ES 

$1,000 Mutual Union ‘el. Co, 6% sinking fuind 
gold bond, WIL 

ant Metrop. Kle. Ry. Co. first murt. 6% bonds, 


first mort. 7% bonds, 
.. LOG 


e..., N. ¥. $00 

$10,000 Am. inoe k and ong Co. first mort. 5% gold 
bonds, 1921 1k 

10 shares ighth Ave. Kd. Co .. 

100 shares Waguer Palace Car Co 14846 

4 shares Trow penne Printing and Bookbind- 
ing Co. pret \Y 

50 shares Central Gaslight Co. of N. 

25 shares Luwyers’ Surety Co...........+ éoxceu l 

2 shares State Trust Co 

15 share s L. 1. Loan and Trust Co. of B’klya.. 210 

75 shares Nassau ‘Trust Co. of is’klyn 

10 shares Detwiller & Street Fireworks we of 


DIVIDENDS, 

Tne Fidelity and Casualty Company, of 
New York, has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 8%. This company furnishes 
bonds of suretyship, grants accident poli- 
cies against personal accident, employers’ 
liability, steam boiler explosions, burglary, 
and transacts a general business pertain- 
ing to a fidelity and casualty company. 
The Hon. George F. Seward is President. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a semiannual dividend 
of 3%, free of tax, payable on and after 
February 10th. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of ** Selected Seeurit! © * 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 4 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 





ESTATES managed. We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes, 
LOANS by first tien On Minneapolis real es- 
tate, without expense to lender, 
position of trust and activity. Has had twenty 
years’ experience in office work, managing flnances, 
acter as to inte 4rity ant ability, furnish capital and 
give bonds if desired. Refers by permission to John 
Third National Bank, and Henry C. Bow 
Aduress C, B.C., 
ANNUITY BOND provide a fixed income 
during life. SECURITY 
Mey doubdle the income of elderly porsons,and on joint 
lives are payable to the survivor, For best terms addres 


311 Nicollet A€e., Minneapolis, Minn. 

negotiated, payable in gold, secured 

“THE ADVERTISER. would like to secure a 

books, etc. Can give references of the highest char- 

Clatlin, Esq., Heury Chapin, Jr., tsq., bg med of 

PENDENT. 

BSeuLUVTE. Banishing, care, they prolong life. 

(stating dave of birth) B. G, Carpenter, 206 B’way, N. 


en, 
Care of offive of New York INDE~ 





SOLID AND CAREFUL. 


Two of Many Good Qualities of the 
National Park Bank. 
ITS RECORD OF SUCCESS. 


The Largest Working Force of Any 
American Banking Coacern. 


As Safe as Security Itself. 


Wise Officers, Conservative Directors 
and a Surplus Largely in Excess 
of Its Capital. 


The National Park Bank enjoys the proud dis- 
tinction of being the largest banking establish- 
ment in the United States. But its claim to pub- 
lic notice does not by any means rest there, for 
it is not alone the largest in point of the area of 
space which it covers and the vast number of 
interests which it embraces, but it also stands 

re-eminent among the banks of New York, and, 

ndeed, amung those of the entire country, for 
its volume of business. 

It has now, and for a long time has maintain- 
ed, the largest aggregate de 3 resources and 
business of any American Its influence 
is second to none in the United States, and ex- 
tends to every portion of the country. 

But itis not alone in this country that the 
banking connections of the National Park Bank 
are confined, for its ramifications extend far be- 
yond the confines of the nation. 

For, be it known, that this bank’s connections, 
besides its hundreds of correspondents among 
the banks and bunkersin every State and Terri- 
tory of the Union, of which itis the New York 
agent and de gg embrace alarge number 
of corresponding houses in Canada, Mexico, 
South America and other countries, 

Butin addition to itsinfluential relations with 
bankers and capitalists, the National Park Bank 
has a volume of business with the leading com- 
mercial, manufacturing and corporate interests 
of the country unequaled in the history of 
American banking. 

UNINTERRUPTED RECORD OF SUCCESS. 

Among the striking features of the inner 
workings of this institution is the perfect organ- 
ization, reflecting the highest credit upon the 
heads of the establisliiment of every department. 
To this must also be added the exceptional fa- 
cilities which are afforded for the transaction 
of every class of business. When tothisis further 
added an uninterrupted record of success and a 
management in which experience, energy and 
prudence predominate, it is small wonder that 
upon such foundations the prosperity of the 
bank has flourished apace. 

The management of the National Park Bank, 
while being strictly conservative, has kept itself 
well abreast of the times and adapted itself to 
modern banking methods, without, however, in 
any way taking risks which other concerns with 
less responsibilities engage in. 

The name of the bank recalls past times to 
former generations of New Yorkers. The name 
is, of course, derived from the Park which sur- 
rounds the City Hall, and which extended to 
beyond the Post Office and took ina large area 
of ground long since given over to bricks and 
mortar. 

‘The charter of the bank dates from 1856. In 
that year the bank was established at the corner 
of Beekman Street and Theater Alley, where 
T emple ¢ Jourt now stands. The first president 
was Charies A. Macy, and Reuben W. Hayes 
was its first cashier. ‘he original capital was 
$2,000,000, and this has ever since remained un- 
changed, while a surplus of $4,000,000 has been 
addeu to it. 


BECAME A NATIONAL BANK, 


It accepted a National charter in 1865, and was 
regarded, even in those days, as one of the most 
solid banking establishments in the country. 
In 1866 1t purcha ed the premises at Nos. 214 and 
216 Broadway, opposite St. Paul’s, a site former- 
ly occupied by the Chemical Bank. Upon this 
historic spot it erected a dignified white marble 

edifice, of fire-proof construction, which has 
since been its home. 

In the first floor of this building, which inva- 
riably excites the interest of out-of-town and 
foreign visitors, from its commanding yet ele- 
yant exterior, are the commodious oflices of the 
bank. Nowhere in the country, perhaps, is to 
be found sO many conveniences for the trans- 
action of business as in the handsome rotunda 
of the National Park Bank. Well illuminated 
by the glass dome in the center, the walls around 
are ornamented in the stately colonial style, 
picked out with gold, the tout ensemble being 
rich without any ostentation. 

A VAST CONCERN. 


It affords ample accommodation for its 150 
employés, which, by the by, is the largest work- 
ing force engaged in any New York banking 
institution. In one corner of this building is 
the main entrance to the treasure vault for 
which the claim is set forth that it is one of the 
strongest and, therefore, most secure safe de- 
posits in the world, 

There is asense of security in the very outside 
gates, with its vigilant watchman, to say noth- 
ing of the glimpses one getsof iron doors and 
gates beyond, leading to the real vaults. 

These vaults contain $10,0 0,000 to §15,000,000 in 
specie and notes. 

Even beneath the bank offices is another great 
safe deposit vault, the entrance to which is 
through the banking room, and which is con- 
ducted as another ¢ epartment of the National 
Park Bank. 

Its safety and convenience compare favorably 
with any other similar institution in New York, 
and that a vast number of merchants and others 
appreciate this fact is attested by the few safes, 
among its many hundreds, which are unrented. 

SOME OF ITS OFFICERS. 

The very names of the Boardof Directors in- 
spire confidence in the solidity and careful con- 
duct of the business of the bank. 

These are: Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. 
Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George Ss. Hart, Charles 
Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward U. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Bel- 
mont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, 
John Jacob Astor, Georges. Hickok, and George 
Fred’k Vietor. 

Ebenezer K. Wright became president of the 
National Park Bank in 1890, and owing to the 
death of Eugene Kelly, 1s now the senior director 
of the bank. 

With this institution Mr. Wrizht has been 
officially connected for over a quarter of acen- 
tury, dating from 1859, three years after the 
organization of the bank. 

Mr. Wright is lineally descended from the 
Wright family of Essex, England, where they 
figured prominently in the middle of tne six- 
teenth century. 

The founder of the American family appears 
as early as 1640 in the settlement at Wethers- 
field, Conn. 

Mr. Wright’s father married the daughter of 
Israel Denio, and sister of Hiram Denio, who 
served for twelve years as Judge of the Court of 
Ebene of the State of New York. 

benezer Kellogg Wright was born in Rome, 
Y. (where the family had settled in 1789), 
Mats ith, 1837. His early educational advan. 
tages were those afforded by the common 
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schools of his own neighborhood, supplemented 
by a residence in Connecticut. For the most 
part, however, his life was spent on his father’s 
tarm. hen about seventeen years of age, 
having determined upon a business career, he 
entered the service of the Utica City Bank, 
Utica, N. Y., of which his uncle, the late Judge 
Denio, was then president. 


PRESIDENT’S EARLY LIFE. 


Mr. Wright began as a messenger in this tneti- 
tution, at a salary of $100 perannum. He dem- 
onstrated unusual capacity, however, and he 
was presently promoted tbrough the offices of 
clerk and bookkeeper, to the important position 
of teller. In March, 1859, he resigned this post 
to accept the position of teller’s assistant in the 
Park Bank, of New York. 

Mr. Wright’ s personal efforts during his long 
connection with the bank have contributed very 
greatly to the remarkable development of the 
tamous institution. 

r. Wright is a vestryman in Trinity Church, 
in which, on Nov. 19th, 1863, he was married by 
Rev. Frederick Ogilby; D.D. ., to Josephine Lyon 

Hamilton, a descendant of the .ncient Scotch 
wiry 4 of that name. 

He is also a member of the Church Club, of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the New York 
State Society of the Sons of the American Rey- 
olution ; anincorporator and trustee of the State 
Trust Company, a member of the American Ge- 
ographical Society and of the Oneida Historical 
Society, and hoids other positions of honor and 
= Although Mr. right is not a college 
gr aduate, he received from Hamilton College 
ast June the degree of M.A. 


OTHER OFFICIALS. 

The vice presidents are Stuyvesant Fish, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Central Railroad, and Ed- 
ward E. Poor, senior partner in the great dry- 
goods house of Denny, Poor & Co. The cashier, 
George 5S. Hickok, and the assistant cashier, Ed- 
ward J. Baldwin, have each a record of many 
= faithtul and intelligent service in the 
b 
‘he upper floors of the bank building are 
rented out to merchants, bankers and others, 
who appreciate the very central location of the 
establishment and its spacious accommodation 
for offices. 

‘The eutire floor above the bank is occupied by 
the !llinois Central Railroad Company. 
FIGURES OF THE BANK. 
Report of the condition of ya syesamet Park Bank 
at the close of business Dec. 
ntsc veh 

Loans and GISCOUNES... ......ce.sscceccseee $25,933, 166 “I 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 1 $+ 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 
Stocks, securities, etc 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned, 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

ugents) 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing Hous 
Notes of other National bank: 
— ~~ paper currency, ni 


ou, 
61097 rn 
914,250 OO 
luv 00 


1,455,561 74 
"S21, 642 


6,397,572 00 
Legal- tender notes 3,193,905 00 
Kedemption fund with U. 3. 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. seaemption fund) 


asurer 


40,070,797 44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 


2,000,000 00 
2,500,000 UO 
Undivided 


profits, or 
695, ame e 


44,86 
13,009, a4 rr 
4,399,675 84 
405 WU 


National bank notes outstanding.. 
Due to other National banks 
Due to State banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check 
Demand certificates of deposit 
Certified checks 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 
Liabil'ties other than those abc 

tax reserve 


938,66 
lls, Wl 3) 
4,835 61 


Total $40,070,797 “4 
—Commercial Advertiser, New York. 


United States rast Gompany 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and {is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atany time ‘and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, ami individu. 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JOUN A. STEWART, Pres, GEOKGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
ro L 4 a Lemay KEFELLER, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART 
JOHN HARSEN RMOADES, Wit LIAM a ‘MACY, JD, 
SoD ot 
GEOR GEBLIS: 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, WALDORF ASTOR, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


Chicago & Kansas Cit ty Co Commission Co. 


KANSAS CI 
High-class long and short inv <a Write us. | 


DIVIDENDS. 
NEW YORK NATIONAL 


S?7TH DIV L DEND. 
NEw York, Feb. Ist, 189. 
At a regular meeting of the "ieee tors of this Bank 
held to-day, a dividend of THREE (3) PERK CEN 
free of tax, was declared out of the a of the 
past six months, ena FO vr ane afvier February 10th. 
13 )} HOWLAND, Cashier. — 


Farragut Fire Insurance Company, 
No. 346 Broadway. 

New York, Jan. 15th, 1895. 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 

this day declared a semi annual dividend 

of THREE PER CENT,, payable on de 


mand, 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary: 


FRA? 
GrouGy F. VIETOR, 














EXCHANGE 
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THE MIDDLESE x 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {895 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus........-.eeseeeee ...-.8150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
‘Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors,etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


MAGNIFICENT FARM. 


974 Acres, all fenced. Splendid Land. 100 acres 
in timber, 10 acres in orchard; well watered; underlaid 
with iron and copper. Brick house, modern improve- 
ments, bath, &c. All mececeaty quepuildings. Free cata- 
logue. R. B. CHAFFIN &CO., Richmond,Va. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 


SURPLUS, -- $1,500,000 

IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANKING 
ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COMPANY 
BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer ‘Agent or Registrar for 
Corporations. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or 
Trustee of Estates. 


ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, atid Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, Jr., 
Saker, Augustus }), Juilliard, 
James N. Jarvie, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
alter G. Oakman, 
Alexander E. Orr, 
nonry H. Rogers, 














Frederic Cromwell, 

Walter RK. Gillette, 

Robert Goelet, 

George Griswold Haven, 

Oliver Harriman, enry W. Smith, 

RK. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 

Charles RK. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney, 


DULUTH. 


“IT have recently received information that con- 
vinces me that Duluth is to be the great city of the 
Northwest. Ihave studied the situation up there 
closely and watched the trend of events. I have been 
surprised at the number of prominent men who have 
spoken to me recently of Duluth, and all have con- 
curred in the opinion that itis to have an early and 
immense development.’”—The late GEORGE W, 
CHILDS, 

Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 


C. EK. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 








LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamme. Interest and principal net to 
lender, Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
highest reterences, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg , Chicago. 
First National Bank Bldg... Town Falls, In. 

EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President; STUY VES- 
ANT FISH, Vice President; KDWARD BE. POOR 
Vice President; GEO. S. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 












DEC. c.cccucpaeees aencows ..- 2,000,000 
) Paieineaninsney -ahkumnse -. 6,000,000 
Extensive tery Vaults the Conven- 





jence of Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the Bunk, 

DIRECTORS: Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Steynbach, 
Charles Scribner, Fdward C, Hoyt, Edward B, Poor, 
W. Rockwell Potis, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis Kk. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 
8. Hickok, George Fredei:ck Vietor. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 
The Company offers its 544% Deben- 
tnres. Write for description. 

















FOR 40 YEARS DR. Wm 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Mas been a never-failing family remedy fei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORK 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
*plum,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
nd heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
Hightpess across the chest. It 1s pleasant to the teste 

For sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


br.WM. HALL CO.. NEW YORK, 









COMMERCIAL. 


THE business situation hinges upon the 
Treasury position, and for this reason the 
close of the week brought a somewhat 
more hopeful tone. A bond issue, it is 
believed, may be the signal for a fair 
revival in business for a time; and the 
gloomy record of January, it is to be 
hoped, may not be repeated. At the close 
of the month the average price of the 
leading staple commodities was the lowest 
ever known. Among the more important 
articles included in the calculation may be 
mentioned wheat, cotton, iron, coal, silver 
and woo]. In the industrial world the 
expected recovery has not materialized, 
but it may safely be said that the great 
industries are now as fully employed as 
they were a week ago. Cotton and wool- 
en mills are employing a few more hands, 
but in the manufacture of iron there is a 
retrograde movement. Locally business 
in jobbing circles has improved a little 
because of the practical termination of the 
Brooklyn strikes and the consequent recov- 
ery in business there to within about 20% 
of its normal amount at this season of the 
year. Iniron and steel there is less en- 
couragement at the Eust than in other 
sections. Shipments of boots and shoes 
in January were 328,646 cases, against 
304.197 in January, 1893, and a slightly 
larger amount a year ago ; but the orders 
received at advanced figures are so light 
thata general shut-down seems to threaten 
many manufacturing localities. Most 
shops now working are employed on 
orders for goods that have not been ad- 
vanced in price. Payments through the 
clearing houses show no very pronounced 
tendency to improvement, altho those of 
New York City increased for the week 
nearly 27%, as compared with a year ago, 
because of the exceptionally large checks 
drawn in connection with the Brooklyn 
warehouse deal. For the month, in spite 
of this, the gain over last year’s low record 
is only 84%. 


Print cloths recorded a slight advance 
from the low record of last week, but in 


no other department of the dry-goods 
market was any improvement shown. 
The demand for all cotton goods was 
small, and prices showed an irregularity 
which deterred many possible buyers. 
There are reports, however, of a fair busi- 
ness doing through the large distributing 
centers of the West, but both Southern 
and Eastern houses are doing little. Dress 
cottons are without important quotable 
change, but the market is one that it is 
easy to buy in. The variety of heavy- 
weight woolens opened for buyers’ in- 
spection has been larger, owing to the 
introduction of a few lines of fancies in 
both medium and high grades, but the 
quotations current for all show the same 
steady average decline. Demand has been 
of fairextent, but irregularly dist:ibuted. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 

Our thanks are due to many of our read- 
ers for large clubs which they have formed 
and for other favors. 

We shall take pleasure in sending THE 
INDEPENDENT for four consecutive weeks to 
the address of persons whose names may be 
sent us witha view to extending the circu- 
lation of the paper. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 










One month........ $ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months,..... 2 2 

Four months,.... 1 00| One year........... 3 00 

CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber....... cecccccece GOOD 
One year each to two subscribers 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...,. 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each, 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.. 8 50 
Four subscribers one year eac 8 DO 
Five years to one subscriber..... -. 1000 
Five subscribers one year each..........006+ 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*“¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 
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Pond’s Extract, for every Pain ov Soreness. A 

history without a parallel; with but little advertis- 

yr sale has extended all over the country, Try 
Adv 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


MEssrs. WEBSTER & HANNUM, of Cazenovia, 
N. Y., have something to say to poultry raisers 
in an advertisement elsewhere which will inter- 
est them and well deserves their attention. 


Jhaunlo, 
Constable. KS Co 


Glove Dept. 


A., C. & Co. are now offering their 
Spring Importation of 
COURVOISIERS, FOWNES, 

and DENTS GLOVES. 


COURVOISIERS 4-BUTTON 


$1.25 per pair. 
THE ““ ARLINGTON” (Special) 


4-Button Glacé Kid, 
$1.00 per pair. 
RIDING and DRIVING GLOVES. 


Srroadovey BH 19th a 


NEW YORK. 
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OBITUARY. 





Died, in Boston, Wednesday, January 30th, Mrs. 
CAROLINE L. WARD, of Lakeville, Mass., widow of 
the Kev. James W. Ward, formerly pastor at Abing- 
ton, Mass. Since the death of ber husband, Mrs. 
Ward had made her winter home with her stepchil- 
dren at the residence of the Rev. William Hayes 

ard, D.D., Superintending Editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 








Ladies’ Underwear ~ 
Wool Wrappers. “ 


We have secured, at very Advanta- 
geous prices, a large invoige of Muslin 
Underwear and Wooy Wrappers 
wil be on saleAn the Broad- 









35cts., upward 
S, 40 “ ” 
Night Gowns, i _ 
Wool Wrappers $5.00 rm 


Eiderdown Sacques, $1.00 " 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





TH. AVENUE, 2Oth. To 21st. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
logue, ready April 1st, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 


a Copy. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., NEW YORK. 





HILTON, HUGHES & CO., 


uccessors to A. T. Stewart & Co., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Our New Harness Depart- 
ment. 


We opened this department last Mon- 
day with acomplete stock of fine har- 
ness, including every weight and dec- 
oration, and from the buggy to the 
four-in-hand, of both domestic and 
foreign make. We guarantee every 
harness, and our prices will be found 
to be the lowest for equal qualities. 


Genuine, rubber trimmed, all hand- 


sewed, Buggy Harness, ought to be 

$25.00, our price, 
$30.00 
$55.00 


Non-Chafing Buggy Harness, genuine 
$150.00 


. . . 


rubber trimmed, worth $40.00, our 
price, ° . . . ° ° e 
English Runabout imported Harness, 
easily worth $75.00, our price, 
Imported or Domestic Coach Harness, 
full silver or Brass trimmed, hand. 
made, worth $200.10, our price, 





Our New Grocery Department. 


This new branch of our business was 
opened last Monday morning. 


We propose to keep a full line of Dry and 
Fancy Groceries, keeping the standard 
for purity so high that it will be safe for 
you to trade with us. 


The prices will be as low as worthy goods 
can be sold by anybody, but we will not 
sacrifice quality. 

No unworthy article will be admitted to 
our stock. 

Catalogues will be furnished on applica- 
tion. 

Order clerks will call and take orders if 
desired. 


A trial order is respectfully solicited, 
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onsurance. 
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THE OLD, PANACEA. 


THE retiring Governor of Kansas, a 
functionary whose retirement, altho in- 
voluntary, was his best official perform- 
ance, improved the opportunity to make 
himself popular with the galleries by let- 
ting off some stage thunder at insurance. 
The unthinking and the incapable of 
thinking are a large number in every 
community, and apparently almost or 
quite a majority in some communities ; so 
it is always understood that anybody— 
legislator, stump speaker or newspaper 
writer—can rail without limit at insurance 
companies and be sure of applause from 
those who are as good as any when noses 
are counted. Whether this outgoing 
Governor is a demagog who knows better 
or a demagog who does not, we cannot 
tell—that is only a question of the sin of 
ignorance against the sin of deliberate 
misrepresentation ; however, he sets out 
by telling the Legislature that the people 
of Kansas paid for all sorts of insur- 
ance $3,351,706 in premiums in 1894, 
and received back only $1,640,411. This 
was a bad business for the people of Kan- 
sas, and a good business for the wicked 
companies—most of them being outside 
of Kansas, and, therefore, foreigners ; it 
is clear—as clear as the sun toa blind 
man—that the difference between those 
two sums, $1,711,295, was profit made by 
them on Kansas business. This profit, says 
he, would, in barely fourteen months, pay 
for finishing the new State house ; it is 
more than twenty-five per cent. in excess 
of the total State tax levy for 1894; it 
exceeds, by more than $200,000, the ag- 
gregate of appropriations for 1894; it is 
double the amount of the State bonded 
debt, and $100,000 besides. He might 
have continued his illustrations by show- 
ing how many farm mortgages it would 
lift, how many plows it would buy, how 
many Kansas brides it would endow with 
a farm, etc.; but he forbore. The Com- 
missioner’s figures baving shown that the 
excess of premiums over losses has been 
about the same for eight years, it is plain, 
said the Governor, that Kansas has, since 
1886, sent away a net $18,000,000. 

Suppose this had been retained in the 
State by having home companies, how 
helpful it would have been! So he sug- 
gested this remedy : 





‘But why should not the State, through 
the Insurance Department, provide safe 
and punctual in-urance for the people? 
The Insurance Department might be used 
by such persons as choose to use it for the 
purpose of mutual insurance. It could be 
done without any cost to the State, and the 
jnsured would be at no risk of peculation 
of officers of a corporation. A bureau in the 
department could be readily supported out 
of the fees, and county clerks and township 
trustees could act as local agents. A jus- 
tice of the peace in the immediate locality 
could investigate every loss and transmit 
its report to the Insurance Department, 
which could make ap assessment as fra- 
ternal societies do in case of death, and 
transmit the proceeds at once.” 


The Commissioner had recommended the 
establishment of the fire coroner system, 
but the Governor thinks that claimants 
should not be annoyed by questions about 
the origin of fires. He sees no public 
interest and welfare in fire prevention by 
discovering how fires occur; nothing be- 
yond the collection of insurance occurs to 
him, and he would not have any claimant 
annoyed. Sohesays: 


“It seems to me we should not assist 
foreign companies to still further increase 
the honest policy-holder’s difficulty in se- 
curing an honest adjustment of the loss 
against which he has paid to be insured, 
and thus increase still more the surplus of 
premiums over losses of which the State is 
constantly drained. Weshould rather ex- 
clude foreign companies entirely, learn to 
take care of our own insurance, and thus 
stop this annual drain. Were sucha duty 
imposed on the corone., every foreign in- 
surance company would have an interest in 
the local politics of every county in the 
State, and a motive would be presented for 
the further corruption of the ballot,” 


We suppose that, even among men too 
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intelligent and too censible to complain of 
insurance companies because they have 
not had occasion to make a demand, there 
is a sort of feeling at times, especially 
when paying renewal premiums, that 
they have a one-sided bargain and the 
companies are making money out of them 
right along. So, for the benefit of such 
persons and not for any wno can either 
utter or accept such rubbish as that put 
forth by this now ex-Governor, it may be 
well to restate once more a few of the 
simplest fundamental principles of insur- 
ance. 

The first is, that insurance is possible 
only on condition that not merely a 
part but the majority of insured persons 
do not, in any given term of time, have a 
fire or die. In all property insurance and 
in accident, this exemption of the major- 
ity from occasion to present a claim is 
permanent; in life insurance, everybody 
sooner or later causes aclaim. But it is 
essential, as it is natural, that most of in- 
sured persons do this “later.” Plainly, 
no organization could pay $1,000 at death 
for a premium of say $30, unless this pay- 
ment of $30 were to be made a good many 
times first ; likewise no fire insurance or- 
ganization could pay $1,000 for a much 
smaller premium, unless claims were re- 
stricted to a few. If you have neither 
died nor had a fire, you have received no 
indemnity ; but others have received it, 
and you have not gone without return— 
you have received insurance, which is 
the promise and the certainty that when 
you require the indemnity it will be forth- 
coming. 

Taois Kansas ranter treats the difference 
between premiums and losses in Kansas 
as profit made out of Kansas labor. He 
does not consider that, even if Kansas 
business has yielded some profit there 
have been losses elsewhere, and that the 
conditions may be reversed and profits 
elsewhere be consumed in Kansas; he 
would not even allow Kansas to be charged 
anything for expenses, and as he is talking 
of life as well as fire business, he calls this 
excess of life premiums over losses profits, 
too. On sucha basis life insurance would 
have to charge $1,000 per $1,000 (plus an 
expense rate), and then, every year, all 
surviving policy holders would have their 
premiums remitted back to them, because 
there could be no accumulation. Sucha 
plan would balance income and outgo 
nicely, but it would not operate, in Kan- 
sas or elsewhere. 

Insurance, as we have explained per- 
haps a hundred times, is a free field. 
Whoever thinks there is money to be 
made in it is at liberty to go in and try, 
provided he can comply with some condi- 
tions imposed by law upon all alike, So 
it is nonsense to rail about underwriting 
as profitable and extortionate. If con- 
siderable is made in one place or in one 
year it is offset in some other place or 
year. Whatever else be said about insur- 
ance, it is not especially profitable; the 
proof is that to get enough good insurance 
is difficult, for if it were an attractive field 
capital would rush to it and competition 
would pull down the rates until the 
average level of profit had been reached. 
How long could anybody pick up loose 
gold on a Kansas prairie, out of an inex- 
haustible supply, without competition ? 

The cry, *‘ Patronize your home com. 
pany—don’t pay your money to be 
carried off to some distant State” is very 
old. Again and again, all over the country 
from Canada to the Pacific, the old dis- 
covery has been made anew and an- 
nounced, on behalf of States and munici- 
palities, that ‘‘ this annual drain” of 
insurance money could easily be remedied 
by resorting to insurance by the State or 
the municipality; the saving thus effected, 
it is sometimes averred, might largely 
pay the taxes. Sometimes, a special line 
of industry gets exercised and indulges in 
talk about doing its own insuring; not 
very long ago, a religious denomination 
was going to insure its own churches, But 
it didn’t. We have over and over said that 
the underwriters have no objection to 
having any community or any interest or 
any person undertake insurance on hisown 
account; and if the underwriters had 
serious objections, their objections would 
be of no consequence—the field is open, 


PENDENT. 





This escaping ti burden of paying extor- 
tionate rates by amateur insurance is a 
remedy always threatened ; but it doesn’t 
fall—it just stays impending. 

The burden is real and serious. The 
need of a remedy is real and most weighty. 
We do not say that the way to escape 
insurance premiums is easy, but it is sim- 
ple. We can state it in seven words— 
don’t have any fires, and don’t die! 
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WANTED—SUSTENANCE. 


CERTAINLY the wreiched quality of the 
work of Legislatures, from Washirgton 
down to that of the smallest State—its 
lack of ordinary sense, its indicated readi- 
ness to pander to demagog notions, its 
lack of the sense of trusteeship and official 
responsibility—must be counted among 
the most discouraging of political symp- 
toms, In some twenty States Legislatures 
are now professedly at work—dabbling, 
dawdling, patching, meddling. ‘* De- 
posit ” bills, valued policy bills ; anti-com- 
pact bills ; bills aimed at insurance com- 
panies, of any sort which any rattlehead 
‘*wants introduced”—these are among 
the grist dumped in. For instance, some- 
body who wants what is known in print- 
ing oftices as *‘ fat,” or as ‘‘a fat take,’ 
has produced a bill—in Missouri—direct- 
ing the Superintendent to cause every in- 
surance company doing business in thav 
State to publish its annual statement in 
one journal in every county where it has 
an agent ; if the county has no journal the 
matter is to be printed on a sheet and 
posted up in twenty-five public placeg. 
This is a very moderate bill—of its kind 
—for the companies might be required to 
run a *‘ column ad” in every journal in 
the State once a week through the year. 
Why not, since many a poor but honest 
publisher would be helped and ‘“ the 
company ”—which isn’t anybody in par- 
ticular—would pay for it? Then there 
are other proposed beneficiaries at the 
companies’ expense, because one of the 
regular tasks of contemporary politics is 
to find somebody or something (not con- 
trolling many votes) upon whom or which 
sundry things, often very worthy, and a 
host of purty workers, can be quartered. 











INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 

The policy holders and officers of the 
Penn Mutual Life are to be most heartily 
congratulated upon the excellent showing 
made in the forty-seventh annual state- 
ment published this week. The company 
during the year has increased its business 
largely over the previous year. Its liabili- 
ties on the first of January were $21,944,- 
804.38 and the surplus on a 4% basis 
was $3,015,855.62. It will be seen that the 
company is a very strong one, It issues 
the most approved policies and in sufficient 
variety to meet the wants of possible appli- 
cants for insurance, ‘The company has out- 
standing $126,537,075 of insurance. 

Edward M. Needles is President, Henry C. 
Brown is Secretary and Treasurer, and H. 
C. Lippincott, Manager of Agencies. 








MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEWARK, N, J. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J., began business in 
April, 1845, so that its annual statement 
just published is its semi-centennial one, 
and it would be very appropriate, in view of 
the fact, if its officers, its policy holders 
and its friends were to unite in a great 
jubilee celebrating the event. Congratu- 
latory speeches could be made, and no mat- 
ter how much was said in praise of this 
company, the facts would not be overstated. 
The Mutual Benefit has been noted for its 
careful, conservative and exceedingly wise 
management. It has never done anything 
for effect ; it has never striven to be the 
greatest company in the world; it has been 
content to go forward from year to year, 


granting insurance upon the best conceiva- 
bie plans and doing the greatest possible 
good to people who might be persnaded to 
connect themselves with it as policy hold- 
ers. We do not think that any criticism 
has ever been made of the methods pursued 
by the Mutual Benefit Life; they have 
always been open and above board and 
thoroughly in harmony with the properly 
conceived ideas of what life insurance 
should be. The result of such management 
as the Mutual Benefit Life has hadis shown 
in its excellent statement for the year end- 
ing December 31st, 1894, at which time it 
had total assets of %55,283,003.30. Its 
liabilities upon a 4% basis were g51,813,- 
858.65, aud its surplus was $2,460,- 


February 7, 1895. 


149.75. The Mutual Benefit incorporates in 
every one of its policies all of the best pro- 
tective features, such as incontestability, 
continuauce of insurance in cuse premiums 
are not paid for any cause,and cash sur. 
render value at the eud of avy year, and in 
every way its policies are excellent. 

The Hon. Amzi Dodd is President of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
and its directors are composed of excellent 
business men. IL. Spencer Goble is the 
State Agent for Southern New York and 
Northern New Jersey,at 137 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE ninety first annual statement of the 
Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
published to-day, shows that the company 
during the past year has made a commend- 
able increase in several items, going to 
show that the good management which the 
company has received has teen beneticial to 
the stockholders and all interested in the 
company. The company has a capital of 
$200,000 and assets of $538.842 36 and a sur. 
plus as to policy holders of $267,431.17. The 
company bas paid in losses since 1ts organt- 
zation $16,758,953, a record of which it may 
wellbe proud. 

Charles 8. Hollinshead is President, and 
E. R. Dannels is Secretary. 








INSURANCE. 





851. 1895, 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
older. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital................0.065 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance iu 

FOPCEy COC... ccccccccccccccccccee . 3,943,639 46 
BSE BREDIES.<.  cvcccecvccccsesees 1.811, 269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 2,511,269 26 
Gross ABBCUR..........cccceeeeeee 6,754,908 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, | 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ” 5 Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO, E, KLINE, 
Ass't to General Manager, Western Department. 


Rialto Building, Chicago, IL. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
KF. B. ALLEN, 23d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIRROR, Secretary and Treasurer 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1895. 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiturelaw. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 





C. W. ANDERSON Gen, 4gt 
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ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement of Condition, Jan. 1, 1895. 


Capital Stock, paid up in cash........ $500,000 00 
Reserve for 1, oe. ogee 906,919 42 
Outstanding Losses and all other Lia- 

IRB vo ccacvescccsestscccseseccese. MnINNnCn 
Net Surplus. RiRseGhe apes creeteckeeenes 458,508 76 76 


ToTaL CASH ASSETS...... 82, 051 ,884 36 36 


SURPLUS, as regards Pol- 
icy Ho Iders....... beeee nee 


$953,598 76 


Losses Paid since 0 Organization to 
Date, $8,861,133.10. 


CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Western Department, 

B. W. FRENCH, General Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

Southwestern Department. | 
TREZEVAN'T & COCHRAN, General Agents, 

Dallas, Texas, 
Pacific Department. 
w. J. CALLINGHAM, General Agent, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
parents « a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agen hese essentials! t possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the yearns Its contracts are incontestable 


course ra ot gr the ad forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute lute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 26! Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE LH. BURFORD Sede ened President. 
haeson Napbaetanandeatebaeass ary 
3 WHEELWRIGHT. sanenbasivess Assistant Secretary. 
sae sno 666608 crseneeeasasennvens Actua 
THUR C, PERRY..... Beehsgnsssatkuseennnene Cashier. 
AOHN P. MONA. .0c.c0s0050 aebasand .- Medical Director, 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GE FAIA MS.......-.Pvest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
sous yA ES onncsos tncecessantcencesices Builder. 
PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad’rs’ Nat. Bank. 
yams BEIGE, ¢<occnaesssesee-vecéocssessses Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1894, to 3Ist December, 1694......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

rere re 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... ........ $3,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from 1st sen 

1894, to 31st December, 1894..............6+ $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

DITION, 6000005500000 sapaeeane $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ #624, 154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

PE BE aca. sc caotwsnesiesersoenoes sn 1,009,845 30 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
WARNED BANE: sacssssnsaccsceesseaseren’ soe —- 184,238 44 








IRS iesccints Suicides << peurkenees ereceee $11,340, 731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after ‘Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
Standing certificates of the issue of 18/0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
tothe extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


aang ge 


J.D. JONES HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
ABH MOORE, CHA D. LEVERICH, 
Foss VEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. ‘CHAPMAN, GEORGE H.MA 
JAMES LOW, | ZAWRENCE TUR RNURE, 
WitEs De FOREST, WALDRON P. BROW 
WI LIAM DE GHOOT ANSON W. HARD, 
HoyiAM H. WEBB,’ ISAAC BELL, 
CHARLES GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HHAKLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROW 
Win iy HAWLEY, ‘CHKISTUN bE THOMSEN, 
CHO LIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
JOHN G BL Iss, EVERETT FRAZAK. 
0. AR BIKER, LIAM B. BOULTON 
SoA NIAND, GEORG QUINTARD, 
GUST AY HEWLETT. PAUL L. THEBAUD 
RUSTAY AMSIN JOHN K. WOODWARD, 
ENTON SMITH,  GRORGE COPPELL. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2a Vice Pres’t. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 


fens depreciation | oo 'g21,718.9 1 30 
CRMEIOM....  ...05 

PTS DURING T ik E VEk 

For | ere on Anuuities, ex 

For Interest, etc 1,186,253 % $6,402,246 94 


28,121,198 24 
DISBURSEME T=, 
Claims by Death. ...,......+++ $1,499,218 62 
Matured Endowments d 














emium Abatements... 
Focal Px Paid Policy Holds. 5,893 79 
icevsressencenses ° 
Added to. Rogerve. tit -798;328 06 
Taxes Pai ° 
Taxes in pd Sean Bocccgceses oo 33 it 
Salaries, Medical Fees, Office 
and Legal Expenses. 188,724 $9 
ag ons to Agents and 
jeeese sh eens oeeensee 620,460 85 
Agency and other Expenses.. 71,147 38 
Agverrining, Printing and 
DER Gccusscae occccasesns 28,295 53 
omes _ rN Mainte 
nance of Building, etc...... 22,933 77 $4,097,032 59 
Net Assets, Jan. 1, 1895....9'24,0:24,165 65 
ASSETS. 
Oy Loans, Railroad ane Water Bonds, 

Bank and other Stocks.................. 7,117,788 05 
Mortgages and Besse 9 Rents Get sad 0,782,443 78 
Premium Notes secured by Policies. 769,011 63 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc.. 3,644,713 61 
Home Office = Real Estate bought to 

cc uusecusescensenssesnnseseos 1,439,650 76 
be > Banks, Trust Companies and on 





reneeesesss vee vs ae: MUTT USe een eaneetees 270,557 82 
Net Ledger Assets............ $24,0 6 
Net Deferred and Unreported PEC og 418 5 88 
Interest Due and Accrued, etc........... ° 308 35 0 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1895.824,960,660 00 
LIABILITIES, 

Death Claims reported, but 

awaiting proof............... $128,440 00 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to Re- 

insure Risks ..............+5. 21,738,214 00 
= _ Unreported Poli- 


CRs icncceere. cocescecusve 78,150 38 
3,019,855 62 855 G2 $24,960 960 1660 00 00 


New Becinces ofthe Yenr ; 9,208. pos 
Policie Rca dS 22,114 00 


Surplus, “4 per cent. basis.. 





aeaae sacupnenea ca 126 §37 0 0 
EDWaAieD. WkEDLKS: aa 
HOWATIOS S STEVEN ce Presidenc. 
HENRY C, RROWN, Sec y and Treas’r. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 








FIDELITY AND ASuALTT 00. 


Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
— ~~ ACCIDENT, — 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER. ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES PA 08,992.53. TON, 














Caas.S. HOLLINSHEAD. Pres. E.R. DANNELS, Sec’ 
M. JOSEPH NOWLAN, Asst. Sec’y. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


9ist ANNUAL STATEMENT 


UNION OF PHILADELPHIA 


Insurance Company 





INCORPORATED 1804 





CAPITAL..... seeuwtaescenee $200,000 00 
ASSETS .......... eiatstecctren 538.8423 36 
Statement, January 1, 1895 

United Statesand other Bonds and Stocks, 

WRAFNOS WANES 2.0002. 000 0 cece socccccccecs $21,16 16 
Premiums in course of Collection, Inter- 

est due Company, and Cash in Banks 

ORE OGD. 2. .ceccccccccccccsccccccescccccsce 103,730 20 
First Mortgages on City Property ‘and De- 





mand Loans with Collateral Security... 33,948 00 
Real Estate Unencumbered, owned by 

the Company......... pdddntunkacwibeddenten 160,000 00 

Total Assets.........cccceeee shieteesdes $538,842 36 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Re-Insurance and other Lia- 

bilities ........ ‘aneguiaedesaiedadeseatallons $237,149 55 
Reserve for Losses under Adjustment and 

not yet due (Fire—$32,502 13; Marine— 

NI acc accstcacccsadesnscaccucieser ccaxs 82,617 47 
Unclaimed Dividends.............0ssseeeeee 1,644 17 
SURPLUS AS TO POLICY HOLDERB........ 267,431 17 

~~ $538,842 36 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 
$16,758,953 00. 
Increase in Assets,,.........$40,410 40 
Increase in Reserve...... wees 10,238 94 
Increase in Net Surplus.,... 45,802 47 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


BSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 38 
AOU TTAU IL pemienneniehes tt Apt a tt 





$1 566-655 35 23 


LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premiu 
ws, nual Cash distri mtions & are paid upon all pol 





ivory policy nee indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
paid-u up insurance values to which the in- 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values a = age sent or 
application to the Company’s O! 


BENS, Ef EDD koe opldent. 


* 
ER, Vice-Pres 
ecretary. 

wet UTNE, Anat, Mac. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Of Worcester, Mass. 


Forty-ninth Annual Financial Statement, January 1st, 1895, 





16,881 Policies in force January 1, 1894, IE RNG vaca picnavnddadecusddecdececenetusdeens $48, 192.159 00 
3,470 Policies issued since January 1, 1894, SI Nie 6 bn sine Si dicavevcvsaredesue cobesceveccis 9,571,500 00 
4 Policies restored during 1894, I CI ia diac dncicinnsasen- ésmavssedcsassetcces 9,000 00 
Increased during 1804...........cccccecsceccecsceccececes ene ade tenica cadena taaee vanadate 45,292 00 
—— Additions made during 1894........... PAA SUAERENERRE OMAN Ede ePUNeNNMedEetONReeIbe Ckbtaerenns 120,515 00 
20,305 Policies.........sseeeeees SR CHSAOM NORD NOTH RUNEC EW RERCECeRRS OURO OES eer eEee? Seceee eRe cnesedecseenecee’ $57,938, 466 | 00 
Policies Terminated. 
BD crcccsvndccevaceseacsesaveses (SeCENoRasduPeENdseKereceeetRnMEdessddeornswenessee -Amountat risk....... 5,028,534 00 
18,566 Policies in force January 1, 1805........seeceeceeeeeees enremnenenies pelea Amcunt at risk....... $52,909,932 00 
r Receipts. 
Net assets January 1, 1894............e00006 eoeves Kcnesves simiibehieesebeisesensesienee snineorre secesaees $8,508,462 37 
Premiums received since January 1, 1894.... .........6+ ecccceccere Shee e Rds cerendewensersereecsesecooeeeseee 2,076,692 22 
Interest received since January 1, 1894......... ease iien eres aiciailatnemasat ne haat iaeaentne eiietina ead 409,236 65 
Rents received since January |, 1894.......... KA SRRm REN ON ORE MHEReRNANE SURED RANNDeNeHieeEsereaeKese 31,552 17 


#11,02 (25,943 41 4l 


Disbursements to Policy Holders. 
Claims by death, endowments, additions and surrenders.................+. + $398,443 70 


NS es snacavnicaasbiearepoane reer senedaaned saeenee 


164 19 


Other Expenditures. 


Taxes: Local; Mass. Excise; other States, Commissions, Supplies, Sala- 





ries, Agencies, Printing, Postage and all other expenditures............ $426,930 97 
Be ok dnvncnstvcscrccecocssccones © Ceeccccccces cecccecroegcs Cocesecoce 13,426 O1 
$440,656 98 
Total disbursements............. 41, 568,521 17 


Balance, Net Ledger Assets. . 89. 457,422 24 





Assets. 
NS 5a bd hsuCCHIS: GA eAOMSCAUEAREE Dee abonbsebndidatierte ceeKs $5,513,416 00 
Loans on mortgage of Real Estate...........0.-eceeeee devnee MaaiennisnnNe aN AéE ee teem hamarnainenadians 1,995,637 07 
Loans on Policies............... Fesnetee errr reer errr PORESASEs CeceseededneeeeceNeesenseceEecesercescooseonees 292,596 00 
Loans on Collateral. .........sssseceeeeeees Preere ye jiddcgadeaneseossets anineiesbuaueee pideddadceiemekicare 282,617 W 
Loans tO COPporatiOna.....ccccccccces cccccccccccccoece Uthmaiietitons wana citidinacmmet 111,695 00 
Loans to Cities and TOWDS...........+-seeee0 © seeeee Heveaeecnenecrocnns be SeRddconesenercre eoccccces eocccce 1,500 00 
Deferred PremiGi NOtCeS..cccccerce 00 sccoccccoccccoccccessevccceeccscesos encossovcccccvecse ceeccccccseees 226,808 20 
ROR) TALOES GWMED veccccccccce cccvccccccse scccnccccccvecescccsccscssces Md seedesdctensiededceuededonteseeeios 704,800 00 
Cash, in hand and on deposit in DAMKS......cccccccccciccccccsccce.coscccccccccccccccvececccccccoeces soccee 328,352 97 
$9,457,422 24 
Other Assets. 
Interest and Rents accrued but not due..... C6 Ceccesdcerecoccosososceroocoss sevesceee eeserce $96,300 00 
Market value of stocks and bonds OVEr COSt.........cccceerecceceeees eeeeeeeceteeeses sees 277,627 OO 
Uncollected premiums on policies in force........ sami tiealdeiainaiee We na aemaaandwies $133,855 74 
Deduct loading, 20 per cent... .66- secereeceeeeeeeeeeee eevee oe $26, 771 15 
Deduct loading on deferred premiums.............++ needs ee oo 45,361 64 72,182 ™ 
61,722 6 
$435,649 95 
Total gross assets, “$9, 893,072 19 
Liabilities. 
Reserve, Massachusetts Standard............0....+6 cieiiasennnine eccccee $8,67,0428 00 
Death claims in process of adjustment.............s000 sersoveseres coccece 81,500 00 
$8,760,928 00 
Deduct net value of re-Insured rigks...........ccececeveeeseeicas eeeeescrceseveees andes eevee 18,175 09 
Total Liabilities, $8,742,753 00 
Surplus, Massachusetts Standard........ néatideedoammancens sdbhebe cékoussceleersaonsscnusepece pineddactmede $1,150,319 19 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


H. M. WITTER, Secretary. 
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STOP, LOOK, AND LISTEN! 


Tue other day, in a city weekly, we 
read these words at the top of a 
column. The item told of a promi- 
nent judge in Philadelphia, who, be- 
ing asked by the president of a great 
railroad to suggest the most suitable 
words to print on a railway-crossing 


board, answered 
““Srop, Loox, anp Listen!” 


These were expressive and arrest- 
ing words. No man who is capable 
of reading could fail to understand 
their meaning. 

One of man’s greatest dangers is 
from heedless progress. By thought- 


less ongoing, many rush into fatal 
difficulties. Many more, from the 
same cause, fail to benefit by the 
safeguards within their reach. To 
gain a man’s attention, to get him to 
stop long enough in the mad race of 
life to think, is the first step neces- 
sary in order to do him good. This 
is often a most difficult mattter. In 
the hopefulness of youth and enthu- 
siasm of success men speed on, obliv- 
ious of danger and heedless of warn- 
ings; but disaster and death often 
sweep across their path like the rush- 
ing and resistless engine. 

We throw before them the judge’s 
suggestive warning. Persuading them 
to stop, we ask them to look. Look 
at the uncertainties of life! The 
perusal of one issue of any great 
daily, with its record of accident, dis- 
ease and death, is sufficient to make 
one thoughtful. Look at the families, 
once prosperous, now trying to har- 
monize gentility with poverty, be- 
cause their late providers heeded not 
the warning signals and made no pro- 
vision for those left behind them. 

We ask them alsotolisten. Listen 
to the unavailing regrets of those 
who, neither in health nor in purse, 
are now in a position to secure the 
protection of Life Insurance, but who 
were once so situated that they could 
easily have completed payments on 
i beral policies, the proceeds of which 
would now afford themselves and 
others comfort and help to further 
fortune. 

If you are carrying no insurance, 
we ask you to stop for a moment and 
reflect, to look at the advisability and 
necessity of such protection, and to 
listen to the satisfaction expressed so 
frequently in these columns by the 
policy holders of The Mutual Life, 
land by the grateful friends and bene- 
ficiaries who acknowledge the prompt 
payment of all claims upon its funds. 

If the holding up of these warning 
words will lead any one to consider 
seriously the danger of the uninsured 
and the safeguards so generously 
provided by this great Company, not 
against death, for thatis sure to come, 
but against the serious financial em- 
barrassments which so often follow, 
we shall feel that it has not been in 
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SAN GIMIGNANO. 


BY C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, 


“A word for my San Gimignan.”—SwINBURNE 


GRAY, wintry London, blurred with mist 

and rain, 
Fades; all its noise is husbed; its fog 

and mire 

’ No longer seem to be, and eyes that tire 

Of sky and street dyed with fog’s sad-toned 
Stain 

See, as they look through Memory’s book 
again, 

A line of many towers, a dome, a spire, 
A sky of amber shot with bars of fire, 
And purple foreground of fair Tuscan 

plain, 
The broad, flat fields, the long white road 
that ran 
To the fair Seven-sleeper town that lay 
Full on the hill against the dying day, 
The hymn of nightingales as night began,— 
All this I see and hear, ere fades away 
My memory-picture of San Gimignan. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


WITHIN THE FOLD. 


BY MARY F, LATHROP, 





FUNERALS were not an exciting novelty 
in Logan ; forty-seven souls slept in the 
little graveyard over the hill, Fully half 
of them died by violence, and were buried 
with scraping of violins and firing of Win- 
chestere. Men had been ‘ planted” with 
as little ceremony as potatoes; profes- 
sional descendants of Delilah were laid 
away amid the blare of brass instruments 
and breaking of champagne bottles. 

‘« But,” said Buckskin Bill, with grave, 
unconscious profanity, ‘‘that sort of a 
rount-up won't go this time. The gospel 
brand has got to be put on, and who is to 
do it?” 

That was the problem which distracted 
Logan through four anxious days. Men 
had died as hunted wild beasts die; 
women had yielded up their souls as war- 
riors give way in battle. But “ thistime” 
the fair-haired idol of the camp had gone 
out into the great silence without a strug- 
gle. Saturday afternoon she deigned to 
ride up-town with Bob Stedman and ex- 
hibit the bisque marvel imported by her 
worshipers from Chicago, whereupon the 
leading citizens united with Kentucky 
Smitty in drinking ‘“‘the health of the 
fairest child and the finest doll baby west 
of the Missouri.” In the gray darkness of 
Monday morning her soul slipped over the 
divide—and the town was desolate, 

Slanting Annie closed her dance house 
in deference to the public grief. Wheeler's 
Hell and Phil Watson’s Ladder of Heaven 
(Logan abounded in picturesque nomen- 
clature) bore signs ‘‘ Shut up till after the 
funeral.” Miners, cow-punchers and 
ranchmen gathered in groups at the cor- 
pers, silent, forlorn and uncomforted. 

Down at Marvin’s the young mother 
looked at the floor and rocked mechan- 
ically. Mrs, Marvin was one of the four 
chaste women of whom Logan was justly 
proud. Her morals were above suspicion. 
As Bob Stedman phrased it, ‘‘ She ain’t no 
beauty, but she’s straight, you bet. She’s 
astaver. She don’t need no props.” Be- 
yond that she was what cow camps had 
made her, a vain and careless woman. 
Concerning spiritual things she knew 
nothing. Religion did not flourish ina 
town with a brewery, fourteen saloons, 
nine gumbling houses, two dance halls, 
and neither church nor clergyman, The 
Sunday diversions were dancing, faro, 
poker, and “irrigation” of an alcoholic 
nature. As the mother of the infant di- 
vinity Logan worshiped, Mrs. Marvin 
headed the list of desirable partners at the 
dance. 

When she looked into the face of her lit- 
tle dead child, a longing for something bet- 
ter was born in Mrs, Marvin's soul. She 
spoke fiercely to the men who talked of a 

procession and music at the hall: ‘* You 
sh’a’nt bury my baby like that—you 
sha’n’t! I won’t have her buried like a 
sheep or a gambler. Somebody’s got to 
pray or do something! She sha’n’t be 
buried that way !” 

‘*That’s straight,” said Tom Gibson. 
** The pious is the thing. We must find 
somebody to do that praying,” 

As men seek for a lost lead, so they 


THE 


searched, with no result save Buckskin 
Bill's despairing query of Monday night. 
‘The nearest clergyman was four days’ jour- 
ney across the mountains, and hence out 
of the question. Once, in its beginning, 
Logan hospitably entertained a parson for 
three weeks. He was cordially welcomed 
and invited to take up his residence and 
‘open a gospel shop.” His experiments 
in faro, however, necessitated a nocturnal 
exit from the town. This, coupled with 
the fact that another man’s horse was his 
mvans of transportation, destroyed public 
confidence in his cloth, and no preacher 
had since been permitted to abide in 
Logan. It was Tom Gibson’s horse he 
took, and Tom swore at great length and 
with much profane particularity of detail 
that he would ‘plug him full of lead on 
sight.” Now the greatness of his anxiety 
ingulfed his desire for revenge. He said, 
wistfully: ‘‘If only Magee was here, 
he could”— 

‘*No, he couldn’t,” interrupted Bob 
Stedman. ‘That miserable scoundrel 
couldn’t pray over a maverick in this 
town, let alone that little”’— He choked 
and went to the door. Before his eyes 
came a fair vision with soft yellow curls, 
round blue eyes, and a caressing baby 
voice, saying: *‘ Fant you for the wide and 
the dollie. You may tiss me, Bob!” No 
card sharper and horse thief could pray 
over Bob's child angel. 

Tuesday morning dawned, Personal 
appeal had been made to every man in 
the town. Wheeler, popularly known as 
Parson Jim because he once was a local 
preacher among the Methodists in Ohio, 
was urged and pressed to officiate. ‘* No, 
boys,” he answered, ‘‘ most of you don’t 
know any better, but I do. I am mean, 
but lam not insulting the Almighty ; I 
am not mean enough for thatyet. I have 
made a ‘ Hell’ for you—and myself. The 
fellow who keeps Hell,” he smiled, bit- 
terly, ‘‘was never known to lead in 
prayer ; and I will not begin.” 

Logan possessed no facilities for em- 
balming or preserving bodies ; funerals 
were usually held within twenty-four 
hours after death, Tuesday morning was 
the time fixed for the baby’s burial. An 
embarrassed delegation explained the 
cause of delay to the bewildered father 
and mother. Mrs, Marvin rose, looked 
wildly at the self-constituted committee, 
and cried, shrilly : ‘*‘ Nobody to pray over 
my baby! Oh, my God, will nobody pray 
over my baby? She was so little and so 
sweet. She never hurt anybody. Will 
nobody pray over my baby ?” 

Swiftly she took the little body from the 
bed, wrapped a shawl aboutit, ran through 
the door and down the street. To gam- 
bler, cow-puncher and harlot—every one 
she met—she held out the dead child, and 
said, beseechingly : ‘‘ Pray over my baby; 
for God’s sake, pray over my baby !” Blind 
tu tearful appeals, deaf to persuasions and 
entreaties. she wandered on, repeating the 
ery. At nightfall her husband led her 
home ; but through the long darkness she 
shrieked. continuously ; ‘‘ Pray over my 
baby ; for God’s sake, pray over my baby ! 

Just before daybreak she quieted, and 
the exhausted watchers slept. While they 
slumbered she slipped out; and all day 
Wednesday she wandered and wailed her 
sentence of entreaty. Words were un- 
heeded and unheard. The ravages of 
death, so plain to the men and women 
who pled with her, seemed unnoticed 
by the crazed mother, It was an impos- 
sibility to get the child from her. She 
held her three years’ old darling in a grip 
no man could loose without rough han- 
dling ; and no man in Logan had heart for 
violence. The town was sick of soul. It 
was ten at night before they got her back 
to the cabin. Then Buckskin Bill wiped 
the cold sweat from head and hands, and 
said to his mates: ‘If something ain’t 
done quick, we shall all be as crazy as she 
ie,” 

All night they vainly talked and 
planned. Thursday morning, about eight 
o’clock, Jim Steele came on the group at 
Wheeler's corner. He was excited and 
eager. ‘‘Say, boys. I’ve got it. You re- 
member Scotch Ike.” 

‘Yes, Quit sheep-herdin’, and went 
over to South Pass to work his claim,” 
Bob Stedman answered, listlessly. 
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“Well, you know, he left the old 
woman-——hi3s mother—behind. Too freez- 
ing cold over there. She lives out here 
five miles, by the creek.” 

“Yes. Saw her in town last month 
getting grub. How is that going to help 
this lay-out?” 

Jim shouted in his exhilaration of 
spirit: ‘‘ Why, she’s pious, don’t you see? 
Got a Bible—a big one. Saw her reading 
it in the door last summer. She can do 
the praying racket.” 

Bob’s composure had been outwardly 
undisturbed during those days of dire 
strain ; but there and then the hero of five 
Indian fights whitened, muttered *‘ Thank 
God !” and fainted. 

By the time he was resuscitated half 
Logan bad heard the good tidings. Bob 
and Bill, Tom and Jim were the commit- 
tee. Mrs. Marvin came while they were 
getting their horses. The news had 
reached her, and there was a gleam of 
reason in her wild eyes, 

‘*She can’t go,” said Jim. 

‘*T will,” she wailed ; ‘‘ they are going 
to pray over my baby. Let me go!” 

‘She shall go. Hitch up, Marvin !” 

Bob spoke as having authority, and no 
man demurred. 

The Scotch grandam sat in her doorway, 
rocking to and fro in the late spring sun- 
shine. She was short and slender, with a 
seamed face and faded blue eyes, shaded 
by square-bowed spectacles. Her shabby 
black print gown brought out her slight 
figure in sharp relief. The men hung 
back ; not so the mother. Her black hair 
had loosened in the wind, and hung about 
her in an unkempt, tangled mass, as she 
ran forward. She dropped on her knees 
in front of the old matron, laid the shawl- 
wrapped child on her lap, and reiterated 
the plaintive appeal: ‘‘ Pray over my 
baby; for God’s sake, pray over my 
baby !” 

Scotch Ike's mother looked puzzled. 
The men came forward and explained, Jo 
Marvin referring brokenly to his wife's 
disturbed mental condition. As they 
talked the older woman cried softly and 
stroked the mother’s hair. ‘* Puir lass! 
Puir dear lassie!” she quavered. ‘ All ye 
hae! Yer firstborn !” 

She kissed and caressed the half-crazed 
creature, babbling on in her soothing way. 
After a while she spoke gently to the 
men: ‘* But I couldna do that, ye ken. 
It wadna be richt, I’m a Covenanter, and 
the dominies said ; ‘ Let the women keep 
silence.’ ” 

Mrs. Marvin looked up at the wrinkled, 
tear-stained face with sane, anxious 
yearning, ‘‘I don’t care what the minis- 
ters said,” she asserted. ‘‘ You area 
woman. You’ve had children. Perhaps 
you have buried some. Would you want 
them put under ground like dogs, without 
anybody praying over them? I never 
prayed. Nobody taught me. My mother ” 
—she sobbed, and her voice broke—*‘ my 
mother died when I was little. You pray. 
Won't you ; for God’s sake won’t you pray 
over my baby, as somebody prayed over 
yours ?” 

Memories of three bonnie yellow heads 
sleeping in the far-away kirkyard stirred 
the old mother. Her lips quivered and 
shook ; the tears came in a swift shower 
before her broken answer, ‘I am an ig- 
norant auld woman, a puir simple body. 

If it be wrong, may God forgie 
me, . . + But I wadna, I wadna hae 
wanted them to be buried without a bit 
o’ prayer and Scripture. . . . Vil gae 
wi’ ye.” 

In town the funeral preparations were 
soon made, The little coftin, painted 
white by Bob’s loving fingers, was ready 
for its tenant. Out of therarelace which 
was the price of their souls, the women 
who were sinners had fashioned a dainty 
robe, sweetened with perfume and puri- 
tied with tears, While Mrs. Marvin and 
Fay were being robed, men went about 
announcing the services; and at two 
o’clock the motley procession started for 
the cemetery on the brow of the hill. 

‘*The preacher first, with the corpse,” 
Wheeler commanded ; ‘‘ then the family 
aud mourning friends.” Soat the head 
went the small Scotchwoman with her 
big Bible on her arm, and tall Bob Sted- 
man with the little white coffin on his 
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shoulder, Behind the father and mother 
came the crowd, two and two in orderly 
rank. None had stayed away. 

After the people had massed themselves 
at the grave there was anawkward pause, 

The ordinary method of procedure was 
“Dump him in. Now blaze away, boys.” 
Plainly that was out of order, and Bob 
held the coffin with an air of embarrassed 
defiance. Wheeler’s whisper relieved the 
silence: ‘* Lay her in, Bob; then Mrs, 
Muir can read the Bible.” 

Logan had never known an orthodox 
funeral service. Hence there was no ex- 
pectations of the customary Scripture, and 
no surprise when the thin, high-pitched 
voice began : ‘‘ Thy daughter is dead, why 
troublest thou the Master,” and read 
Mark’s tender, dramatic story of the little 
daughter of Jairus to whom the Nazarene 
said ‘* Talitha cumi” (My little darling, 
come to me). She stumbled over the Ara- 
maic words, then went on evenly to the 
end of the chapter. She closed the book, 
folded it within her arm, and faltered 
timidly, ‘*‘ We'll hae the bit o’ prayer.” 

The crowd stood with wide open eyes, 
alert, hushed, expectant. 

‘*O Lord, God of our fathers, who hast 
taken this wee lambkin”—she gasped, 
stopped—frightened, perhaps, at her own 
audacity ; only the spring wind rutiled 
the stillness. After a moment’s silence she 
started again, in a voice shaken with scbs, 
**Our Father, which art in Heaven,” and 
finished the old, old petition without 
break or falter. 

Buckskin Bill had once attended church 
in Cheyenne. The repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer closed the service. It was years 
before, but, like most plainsmen, Bill had 
along memory. Atthe sound of the fa- 
miliur words he gave a snort of approval. 
** What is it?” asked Tom Gibson. 

‘*Hush,” Bill replied ; ‘* she’s saying the 
doxology.” 

The prayer was ended, and the people 
waited for the mourners to go. Logan 
was satisfied ; the old Scotchwoman was 
not. The first answer in the Westminster 
Catechism rested heavily on her soul and 
moved her trembling lips to speech. She 
handed her Bible to Bob Stedman, turned 
and faced the crowd and started : 

‘*Ye heard the story, lads,” she said, 
‘‘and it’s like this. When ye come to a 
narrow place in the cafion, and there’s a 
stane in the way, and the sheep will na 
gae through, ye take the least lamb, the 
wee ane, and lift it over the stane, and its 
mither jumps after it, and a’ the rest fol- 
low. That’s what the guid Lord has done 
here. He has taken the wee lambkin, 
the bairn ye all lo’ed, and lifted her over 
the stane. Ye canna see her, but he 
wants her mither come after her, and a’ 
the rest of ye to gang alang. He has 
called the bairn to himself because he 
wants you a’; and oh, lads, dear lads, 
will ye na come?” 

She stopped a moment for breath, 
raised eyes and arms to the heavens, and 
prayed, in an irregular crescendo, ‘0 
Lord God, lead these wandering sheep 
into the fold! O Lord God, lead them, 
lead them, lead them @ to thyself!’ and 
fell back in Wheeler’s outstretched arms, 
with Wheeler’s tears falling on her up- 
turned face. 

The Christianity of a cow camp is mus- 
cular and ephemeral. Cowboy preachers 
are made in the East, not born on the 
plains. Passing strange then that the 
church at Logan bears the inscription : 

“In loving memory of 
FAY MARVIN, 
Died June th, 1887. Aged 3 years, 1 month, 
17 days. 

‘And Jesus called a little child unto 
him.’”’ 

DENVER, COL. 


MORE REASONS WHY. 
FROM ORIENTAL FOLKLORE. 


BY LUCY M. J, GARNETT. 





WHY THE TORTOISE CARRIES HER HOUSE 
ON HER BACK. 

ONCE uponatime all the Beasts and Birds 
assembled at a feast given to them by the 
Lion. The Tortoise arriving late, on account 
of her slow method of traveling, wished to 
excuse herself by saying, ‘‘I live, my lord 
King, in such a delightful house, that] am 
always loth to quit it,” 
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Then the King of the Beasts, who was 
very much out of temper at having been 
kept so long from his dinner, replied ‘ 

‘“‘Since you are so very fond of your 
house, you shall henceforward live in one 
of stone, which you shall never quit.” 

And this is why the Tortoise now always 
carries her house on her back. 





WHY THE OWL FLIES ONLY BY NIGHT, 


Once upon a time there was war be- 
tween the Birds and the Beasts, and bat- 
tles were of constant occurrence. Uncer- 
tain as to which party would finally be 
victorious, but wishing to be on the win- 
ning side, the Owl separated himself from 
the winged army, and was quite prepared 
to go over totheenemy. The Birds, how- 
ever, thanks to the prowess of the Eagle, 
were finally victorious, and the Owl, see- 
ing this, flew back to join them. But the 
Eagle had observed his movements, and 
forebade him ever again to mix with the 
rest of his subjects, or, show his face again 
tou the Sun, And this is why the Owl hides 
by day in dark nooks and corners, and flies 
only by night when the other birds are 
asleep. 

WHY MAN LIVES NINETY YEARS, AND THE 
OX, DOG AND APE LIVE TEN, 


When God created the world Man came 
to him and said : 

‘Thou hast made mea Man, Tell me 
how long I shall live, how I shall live, and 
on what I shall live?” 

The Lord replied: ‘*Thou wilt live 
thirty years ; thou shalt have dominion 
over all that is on the earth, and thou 
shalt eat that which seemeth good unto 
thee.” 

“O my God,” exclaimed the Man, ‘I 
thank thee for the lot thou hast assigned 
to me; but thou hast made the years in 
which I may enjoy it too few.” 

‘*Go, seat thyself there in the corner,” 
said the, Lord. 

The Man obayed. 

The Ox came next to God and said: 
*'O Lord, thou hast created me a beast of 
the earth. Tell me now how long shall 1 
live; what shall be my labor, and what 
my food *” 

‘“*Seest thon the Manin yon corner?” 
replied the Creator. ‘* He shall be thy 
master; thy labor shall be to draw the 
plow and the cart; for food thou shalt 
have hay and straw, and thou shalt live 
thirty years.” 

‘**O God!” exclaimed the Ox, ‘sucha 
life is evil. Cut off, I pray thee, some of 
my years !” 

The Man, hearing this, beckoned to the 
Lord, and whispered to him: ‘‘ Take the 
years from the Ox and give them to me.” 

God laughed and said: ‘‘ Take, then, 
twenty years from the Ox, so that both 
may be content.” ~ 

The Dog came next, and said: “O 
God, thou hast made me a Dog. Tell me, 
I pray thee, what shall be my labor, and 
what my food, and how long I am to 
live.” 

And the Lord replied : ‘‘ Seest thou that 
Man yonder? He shall be thy master ; 
thy labor shall be to guard his house, his 
sheep, and his goods; thou shalt eat the 
crusts and bones that fall from his table ; 
and thou shalt live thirty years.” 

“O Lord!” cried the Dog, ‘‘ what a 
life! Shorten my days, I beseech thee !” 

The Man, hearing this, again whispered 
to the Creator: ‘‘ Take the years from the 
Dog, and give them to me.” 

God laughed, and said: ‘‘Take, then, 
twenty years from the Dog, that both may 
be content,” 

The Ape came last, and said: ‘ Lord, 
thou hast made me an Ape. Tell me 
What shall be my labor and my food, and 
how long I shall live,” 

The Lord said : * Seest thou that Man in 
the corner? Tie shall be thy master. He 
Will feed thee on nuts and fruits; thou 
wilt amuse him with thy antics, and 
thou shalt live thirty years.” 

“O Lord!” cried the Ape, ‘ what a 
wretched existence! Take away some of 
my years, I pray thee !” 

The Man, hearing this, again whispered : 
“Take from the Ape some years and give 
them to me,” 


“God smiled again, and said; ‘Take 








twenty yeats from him, and be ye both 
content,” 

And this is why Man lives the natural 
life of a man, happy and free from care, 
till he is thirty. From thirty to fifty he 
lives the life of an Ox, with the yoke on 
his shoulders, toiling and wearying himself 
to feed his family, and making every 
effort to amass afortune. At the age of 
fifty he ceases to labor; but, until he 
reaches seventy, he leads the life of a 
Dog, vigilantly guarding that which he 
has gained by bis toil. From seventy to 
ninety his life is that of an Ape; teased 
and mocked at by the idle, and fit only to 
amuse the children who look upon him as 
their companion and equal. 





WHY DOGS SLEEP IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
STREET.* 

The dogs sleep in the middle cf the 
street, and never under the walls, because 
Allah counseled them to do so, for fear 
that the walls, being made by Man, should 
fall upon and kill them. 





WHY THERE ARE EARTHQUAKES. 

The Earth is balanced on the hornof a 
white Bull. When a fly or other insect 
settles on the Bull, he shakes his head vio- 
lently in order to drive it away. And 
that is why there are earthquakes, 





WHY THE SUN NEVER MARRIED, 

Once upon a time the Sun betrothed 
himself, and sent invitations to all the 
Beasts of the earth to come to his wed- 
ding feast. On the appointed day most 
of the guests came early ; but the Hedge- 
hog, being a person of consequence, ar- 
rived rather late, mounted on an Ass, and 
the Sun went out to meet and welcome 
him. The Hedgehog returned his saluta- 
tions and compliments, led his steed to 
the stable, and then joined the company. 

Presently the Sun went out to see that 
the animals on which his guests had rid- 
den t» the feast were also served with 
suitable food. On seeing the Hedgehog’s 
donkey standing meekly before a manger 
filled with stones, ‘‘ Why is this?” cried 
the host, ‘‘and whose doing is it?’ 

‘It is my doing, my Lord Sun,” re- 
plied the Hedgehog, who had followed with 
the rest of the company ; ‘‘I want to ac- 
custom my Ass to feed on stones.” 

‘““Why so?’ demanded the Sun; and 
‘* Why so?” echoed all the guests. 

‘* Because, my Lord Sun, there is for us 
and for our cattle no other alternative. 
Up to the present time we have had but 
one Sun ; and yet, when he puts forth his 
greatest strength, the grass is burnt up, 
and trees are parched. And now that 
you, my Lord Sun, are going to be mar- 
ried, other Suns will probably come into 
the world; and when they, too, begin to 
shine on this side and on that, one after 
the other, every green thing will be burnt 
up, and nothing but stones will be left for 
our beasts to feed upon. Is it not, there- 
fore, well for us to begin at once to accus- 
tom them to that diet?” 

‘*The Hedgehog is right !” cried all the 
Animals. ‘ And since it is impossible for 
us and our cattle to live upon stones, we 
certainly will not countenance the Sun's 
marriage by remaining to celebrate it ;” 
and with this the guests departed to their 
respective homes, 

The Sun, left to himself, pondered seri- 
ously over what the Hedgehog had said, 
and then made up his mind to remain a 
bachelor to the end of his days. 





WHY THE ANT STEALS GRAIN. 


In the olden times, long, long ago, the 
Ant was a Man, a peasant who earned his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, but whose 
insatiable avarice caused him also, when- 
ever opportunity offered, to possess him- 
self of his neighbors’ goods. He thus drew 
upon himself the wrath of the Creator, 
who, to punish him, changed his form. 
His nature, however, remained the same ; 
and the Ant, like the peasant miser, still 
steals and hoards the grains of wheat, 
barley, oats and rye wherever he may find 
them. 


WHY THE DYING SWAN SINGS. 
A Swan, being upon the point of death, 





*The Pariah dogs of Constantinople are he*e ale 
luded to, 
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was giving ulteranve to the niost meloli- 
ous and touching notes, when a Cygnet 
approached and asked : 

**How is it that all Animals, Birds as 
well as Beasts, and even Men, are filled 
with fear and dread at the approach of 
Death, and thou, O wonderful Bird, thou 
singest only in thy last moments !” 

‘* Because,” replied the Swan, ‘‘itis only 
now that I feel myself forever secure 
from the hunter, and from the rest of my 
enemies—that is what makes my joy, ard 
causes me to sing. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE DEAD BIRD ON A BONNET. 








BY FRANCES E, FRYATT, 





I WAS a happy mother bird, 
With tender nestlings three, 

Till hunters came, with greed aflame, 
Aud, ruthless, murdered me. 


Our nest my brilliant mate and | 
Built in a tropic tree, 

And lullabies, ’neath tender skies, 
Trilled to the nestlings three. 


By turns the precious nest we left, 
And hungry little brood ; 

While one would sing, on flashing wing 
The other sought their food. 


To brood with cuddling mother wings 
Above those treasures three, 

On moonlit eves, ’mid spicy leaves, 
Was just in Heaven to be! 


One morn on happy quest I flew— 
Ah, saddest of all days ! 

For far below my mortal foe 
Watched with his greedy gaze. 


He saw the flashing of my wings 
Against the tropic sky ; 

Their seftened play of colors gay 
Doomed me, alas ! to die. 


He shot with quiek, unerring aim ; 
Down from the sunlight sweet 

My bleeding form, still flutt’ring warm, 
Fell at his cruel feet. 


“The cattle on a thousand hills” 
Are God’s peculiar care; 

From large to least, both bird and beast 
His love and bounty share. 


Yet millions of my kind are slain 
To please a passing whim. 

Barbaric taste, sweet life to waste 
‘To deck a bonnet’s brim! 

WEsT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A BUSINESS VENTURE. 








BY VIRGINIA YEAMAN REMNITZ, 





Ir was half-past twelve o’clock, and still 
Royden was not home from school. When 
the bells and whistles had loudly an- 
nounced the noon hour and recess, Mrs. 
Cutler reflected that Royden ought to 
come in just about fifteen minutes. In 
the first place—when he came—the front 
door would bang, and then heavy little 
boots would come pounding up the stairs, 
straight to Mamma’s sitting room, of 
course. Mrs. Cutler smiled, and wondered 
whether Royden would remember to wipe 
the mud off his boots. She hoped he 
would, and yet, if she couldn’t have her 
boy without the mud, why she would 
welcome the niud also. So her thoughts 
ran as she sat waiting by the cheery open 
tire; but when the mud actually comes 
trailing in it seems quite different—you 
know how that is. 

Qn the sewing table beside Mrs. Cutler 
was a basketful ef Royden’s stockings, 
each one begging to have its gaping 
wounds dressed with darning cotton, and 
outside of the curtained window was a 
drizzling rain, a city street carpeted with 
mud, and clouds hanging so low that 
they were obliged to balance themselves 
on the chimney tops. Altogether it was 
decidedly more cheerful within the sitting 
room than without. 

Sometimes mothers fall so deep into 
thinking that it is almost like falling 
asleep. So it was with Mrs, Cutler, when 
suddenly she was aroused by the noisy 
shutting of the door and the rush of hur- 
rying feet. As she started up Royden 
rushed in breathlessly. His anburn head 
was a touseled mop, and his eyes shone 
quite wildly. 

‘‘Mamma, Bill wants to know if you'll 
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filend his trousers, He's hiding in the 
areaway till I tell him. They’re very bad, 
and I said you would !” 

‘““Why, Royden, who is Bill?’ He 
must be some schoolmate, Mrs, Cutler 
thought, who had met with an accident, 
and to whom Royden had kindly offered 
her services, 

‘Oh, he’s the bootblack. The lame one, 
you know, outside Mr, Mudie’s store. 
Hurry up and say, Mamma. He’s out 
there waiting.” Royden knitted his brows 
impatiently, and Mrs, Cutler saw that her 
duty in regard to Bill’s trousers was, to 
her son’s mind at least, a very clear and 
simple matter. A boy with ragged 
clothes, and a lady sitting idly beside her 
workbasket—what would be more suitable 
than to bring the one to the other ! 

‘*Has he no mother? can’t she mend 
his clothes?’ Mrs. Cutler asked, rather 
helplessly. 

He hasn’t got any mother, nor anybody. 

Yourse I supposed you would when I told 
you about him,” Royden said, with a bit 
o f reproach and surprise in his voice ; and 
his face grew anxious as he added, coax- 
ingly: ‘‘It wouldn’t take you but a 
minute, Mamma, You just want to puta 
piece in behind. [ guess a piece of—of 
one of my old ones would do !” 

‘Tell him to come in and see me, Roy- 
den. I can tell about it better when I see 
him. Hisclothes may not be worth mend- 
ing, you know.” 

‘*But he hasn't any others,” Royden 
explained, as, the troubled look quite gone 
from his face, he vanished to fetch the 
waiting bootblack, 

Another minute and both boys were at 
the door, and Royden was introducing 
Bill to his mother. Bill, ragged and neg- 
lected ; Bill, with his pinched face and his 
rickety crutches, stood there, his hat in 
his hand, his boots most beautifully 
cleaned, and made a polite little bow, As 
for his host, the carefully trained and 
much-beloved Royden, his tam-o’-shanter 
still perched jauntily on top of his curls, 
and behind him was a trail of mud which, 
his mother decided, he should sweep up 
himself. But of course she said nothing 
about it before the company. 

‘*How do you do, Bill? Royden tells 
me your clothes need mending,” said Mrs. 
Cutler, trying to smile very encouraging- 
ly; for now that Bill was really before the 
lady, he seemed to be overcome with con- 
fusion. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” he murmured. 

‘Let me see the—the hole,” Mrs. Cut- 
ler suggested ; but really there were so 
many holes, she wondered which one 
would be pointed out. Bill, however, 
koew what he wanted. Turning himself 
partly around with a shy, quick motion, 
he lifted his coat a very little, revealing 
what was, probably, but a small part of 
the difticulty, Then Bill faced about 
again, his face flushed. He glanced 
doubtfully at his friend’s sweet-faced 
mother, and then around the dainty 
room. 

‘“‘T guess I'll do, tho,” he stammered. 
‘* He said,” glancing at Royden, ‘‘as how 
you’d mend a feller’s clothes; but he's 
only a little chap, and”—looking around 
again—‘‘I didn’t know.” He stopped in 
confusion, and began edging toward the 

door. 

“Oh, don’t go,” Mrs. Cutler cried, 
‘*Come here and sit down beside me. 
Royden bring that low chair up for Bill.” 
Royden brought the chair and took the 
old crutches, and then set himself down to 
see what his mother was going to do about 
it. No fear now but she would “ Fix 
everything; all right.” Mothers always 
can, Royden thinks. 

‘*‘ Royden says,” began the lady, gently, 
‘*that you have no mother.” 

‘*No, ma'am. Leastways, I don’t think 
so,” was the answer, 

Mrs. Cutler felt tears coming into her 
eyes, but she sent them back. You have 
done that sometimes. How strong and 
well-cared for Royden looked, while this 
poor cripple—but never mind; now she 
must attend to business matters. 

‘Do you get along nicely blacking 
boots—do you make enough, I mean, to 
support yourself?” Mrs, Cutler asked ; but 
here Royden broke in, 

‘He can’t, Mamma, ‘cause he’s lame, 
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you know, and his back ain’t very well. 
The other fellows get the people ; Bill told 
me that.” 

Again the hootblack’s face crimsoned. 
‘“‘ Yes, ma’am, they does ; but I gets some 
on ’em !” he added, with brightening eyes. 
‘‘There’s one gent, he never goes past 
*thout stoppin’ for a shine ; an’ he’s white, 
he is. ‘ Well, Bill,’ sez ’e, ‘ how’s biz? An’ 
if I say, ‘ Not much, sir!’ he drops me a 
dime ’stead of a nickel. But if I sez 
‘Good, thank you,’ he sez ‘ That’s fine— 
that’s fine; then I can ’conomize this 
mornin’, an’ he gives me anickel.” Clear- 
ly, thought Mrs. Cutler, this gentleman 
has great confidence in Bill’s word, and 
just as clearly it could never occur to Bill 
to abuse this confidence by a false repor! 
as to financial returns. 

‘“‘Tell me,” she said, ‘‘how you get 
along, then. Where do you live, and does 
any one—have you any one to do things 
for you?” Bill looked up astonished. 

‘“‘Oh no, ma’am. There ain’t nobcdy 
but the gent. An’ when I canI sleeps in 
the newsboys’ home—that’s six cents ; 
but they'll trust a feller. Only I dassent 
run up no account; ‘cause mebbe I 
couldn’t settle up with ’em.” 

** And then?” persisted the lady. 

‘Well, there’s places,” said Bill, vague- 
ly; ‘‘an’ they ain’t so bad. There’s justa 
daisy box I knows on, me an’ two other 
fellers. I guess the man what left it 
didn’t mean it fur no hotel;”’ and Bill 
chuckled softly at his own humor. 

**Do you sleep in that box?’ Mrs. Cut- 
ler asked. 

‘‘Oh yes, ma’am! It’s full o’ straw, an’ 
we've tipped it up sideways ’gainst the 
wall, so’s the rain can’t come in. It’sina 
back alley, out’n the way, sort of, so 
*tain’t been noticed, or taken fur firewood 
or suthin’, I s’pose the kids’ll nab it some 
Fourth July or ’lection day.” 

** And then what would you do?” cried 
Royden, in much anxiety for his friend. 
‘* There's a place in my bed, Mamma, if 
we squeezed up just a little.” But Bill in- 
terrupted, hastily, “I’d find suthin’. 
There’s lots o’ places, an’ folks is real 
kind.” The bootblack’s voice was full of 
cheer, and out of his eyes shone un- 
daunted hope and a sweet trust in all 
mankind, And Mrs. Cutler said to her- 
self that she could never do for Bill what 
he had already done for her. All she did 
for him then was to give him an order for 
a suit of clothes, and what was that in re- 
turn for the discovery that life may be 
sweet even when one has not a penny in 
the world—ay, when one has not even two 
legs of the same length, nor a strong 
back ! . 

On his way home from an errand late 
that same afternoon Royden saw Bill in 
the new suit of clothes, the center of a 
group of street boys, who were admiring 
and examining his outfit. Doubtless each 

of these boys told the friends he chanced 
to meet about the good luck which had 
befallen lame Bill, and so the story was 
spread. You will readily see, however, 
that what happened was not Bill’s fault, 
in the least, since he merely told the sim- 
ple truth to those who questioned him. 

What happened was this: The next 
day, just as Mrs. Cutler was thinking it 
was time for Royden to return from the 
afternoon session of school, she heard 
such a clatter and thumping as even her 
boy could never have made by himself. On 
the outside steps, through the door, and 
up the staircase came the awful noise, and 
the bewildered lady ran to her door to see 
a great crowd of ragged boys streaming 
into the hall. As these boys appeared, 
one after the other, around the corner of 
the landing, and grouped themselves at 
the further end of the hall as tho waiting 
for some one, it seemed to Mrs. Cutler that 
she must be dreaming. But no! Bang 
went the front door, and, pushing his way 
through the crowding children, up came 
Royden, and rushed to his mother’s side, 

“‘They were all waiting for me,” he 
cried, ‘‘and they said they wanted to see 
my mother. I thought you'd better see 
about it yourself, so I just let ’em in and 
—there they are!” with a lordly sweep of 
both bands toward his new friends, 

Yes, there they were—about that there 
could be no doubt—pushing and nudging 
each other, yet wonderfully quiet on the 
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whole, and evidently unable to utter a 
single word for themselves. 

Mrs. Cutler surveyed the group with 
great interest, and then said, pleasantly : 

‘Well, boys, if you wish to see me, you 
may come in here and tell me what you 
want.” 

So saying she sat down in the cosy sit- 
ting room, beside the fireplace, and the 
boys began whispering together, each one 
trying to push his neighbor forward. At 
last one very small boy plucked up his 
courage, and walked boldly in while the 
others crowded up just outside the door, 
and waited for their leader to speak. 

Such an odd, tiny leader it was! A 
comical little nose turned up out of a mags 
of freckles, and two blue eyes twinkled at 
the lady engagingly as he opened his 
mouth and said: ‘‘ We heard as how you 
guv new clothes to fellers, an’ we wanted 
some awful bad. An’—an’ so we’s cum !’ 
Was ever speech more to the point! 

Before Mrs, Cutler could respond, the 
doorbell rang loudly, and Royden promptly 
hung himself over the banister to see who 
it could be. ‘‘Iv’s Bill,” he cried; and 
before the maid who had opened the door 
could collect her wits, Royden had Bill 
upstairs, with his mother and the dele- 
gate. 

Poor Bill was sadly out of breath, and 
very much distressed in his mind, as any 
one could see ; but hespokeup like the man 
he was without waiting to rest. ‘* Please, 
ma’am,” he panted, ‘I just heard on it, 
an’ I comed to see you, an’ tell you, an’ 
to make ’em get out—they’d no business, 
jist ‘cause I told a few fellers how good 
you was to me!” Bill’s breath fluttered, 
and gave out. Unable to speak, he stood 
glowering fiercely at the street boys, and 
leaning weakly on his crutches. 

“Sit down, Bill,” said Mrs, Cutler ; and 
he sank into the offered chair, ejaculating : 
‘“Tain’t fair—’tain’t fair atall! That's 
what J say !” 

At Bill’s unexpected appearance and 
stinging rebuke, the ragged cor-pany as- 
sembled, even to the brave young leader, 
seemed struck with consternation. They 
were little fellows for the most part, and 
Iam sure it had never occurred to them 
that they were doing anything improper in 
thus coming to Bill’s benefactor for new 
clothes. They were simply taking advan- 
tage of a very good opening ; and now to 
be told, and by Bill, that it wasn’t fair! 

But the independent spirit of the street 
quickly asserted itself. ‘* Yer done it yer- 
self, Bill!’ ‘* Where’d you get them 
dude togs you’se wearing?” ‘‘ Ain’t you 
*shamed ov yer own manners, then!” and 
many other such cutting remarks were 
flung at the bootblack, until Mrs, Cutler 
rose and held up her hand for silence. 

‘**l am sure, boys,” she said, ** there will 
be no ungentlemanly quarreling before a 
lady.” Immediately the boys’ voices fell 
into a low, anxious murmuring, altho 
sullen looks were still cast upon Bill. But 
Mrs. Cutler immediately seized her oppor- 
tunity and made a little speech. 

‘* Boys,” she said, ‘* you are all strong 
and well, are you not?” There was a 
sound of assent. ‘*Of course,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you will see, then, that if I had 
only one cuit of clothes to give away, Bill 
was the boy who ought to bave it !” 

The boys fixed their eyes intently on the 
lame bootblack, who, now that his anger 
had died out, sat there in his chair, look- 
ing very tired and weak. Then, as thothe 
boys all had but one heart, and that had 
been suddenly touched, a wave of under- 
standing sympathy swépt through.them, 
“That's so!” ‘ Yes’m!” ‘Bills a 
trump!” ‘You're right!’ and many 
other such exclamations filled the air, 

‘* Well, boys, I had only one suit to give 
away.” And thus Mrs, Cutler finished 
her speech, 

The boys stood still for a moment, and 
then a movement began for the stairs. 

‘““Wait a minute,” the lady said. A 
very brilliant idea had come to her, and 
she quickly drew Bill aside for consulta- 
tion. 

‘Tell the boys to come in here,” said 
Mrs. Cutler to the little spokesman, after 
she and Bill had finished their short talk. 

I want to tell them something.” 

So the leader with the freckled face 
persuaded his following to enter the sit- 
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ting room, and there she made the boys 
sit down ; on the chairs, on the couch, on 
the floor—everywhere. Then in the cosy 
firelight, looking around upon the young, 
upturned faces, Mrs. Cutler unfolded her 
plan, 

‘* Boys,” she said, ‘I think you would 
all like to have your clothes nicely mend- 
ed—those of you, at least, who have ‘no 
one at home who can attend to it—would 
you not? And the boys all declared, quite 
eagerly, that they would like it very much 
indeed. No doubt they thought, dear 
little souls, that Mrs, Cutler was going to 
do it for them. 

‘*Tell me,” she said, softly, turning to a 
very ragged urchin who was close beside 
her ; ‘* have you no mother ?” 

‘*Yes’m; but she doesn’t,” was the 
Mrs. Cutler nodded, but did not 
ask why this mother did not mend her 
little boy’s clothes. 

‘*T can’t go to the Sunday-school ’cause 
’o my clothes,” remarked a rather bold- 
eyed little scamp. He evidently felt that 
his case was one which should appeal to 
any lady ; and I hope he did not make it 
all up. 

‘‘’m sorry, boys,” Mrs, Cutler con- 
tinued, ‘‘ that I cannot make you all look 
just as neat and tidy as such nice, kind 
boys ought to look; but, you see, I have 
not time. However, I have thought of a 
plan. Iam going to have Bill taught to 
mend and repair clothes. I know some 
one who will teach him todo it very nicely. 
Then Bill will have a room, his place of 
business, you know, where he will mend 
your clothes for you. That will give you 
a chance to pay for what you get, which 
every business man, of course, wishes to 
do; and I hope it will be easier work for 
Bill than blacking boots. Now, I think 
we shall be able to start this business in 
about three weeks, and I hope you will 
all give Bill yourcustom. Will you?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am !” came the answer, with 
such a will that Mrs, Cutler felt her plan 
was a success already. And wasit?, 

Well, there are still some ragged boys 
in the streets of New York. But I know 
of a little store, which has this sign fas- 
tened over the door : 

CLOTHES MENDED AND REPAIRED 

CLEANING DONE 
SUITS MADE AS GOOD AS NEW 
BILL MURPHY. 
And a lame boy sits in a room behind 
the store, with another lad whom he has 
engaged to help him—so rapidly has the 
business grown !—both very busy, ‘* mak- 
ing as good as new” the more or less 
ragged garments which are piled about 
them. When the bell jangles, Bill him- 
self goes out to take the order, and to tell 
his anxious customer how much he will 
charge for the job. Aud if it happens, as 
it often does, that the customer, having 
but one suit, cannot possibly leave it be- 
hind him, why, Bill takes him into the 
tiny workroom, and, laying aside less 
pressing business, attends to the matter 
immediately. 

Moreover, Mrs. Cutler saw to it herself 
that the bold-eyed little boy had his 
clothes repaired by Bill and went to the 
mission class. And I assure you, there 
isn’t a hole about him ; thatis, last Sunday 
there was not ! 

MADISON, N. J. 
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“WILLIE ELIZABETH.” 


BY JENNIE BROOKS, 


THE train was at the point of starting 
from Boston on its long journey west- 
ward. Down the aisle of a palace car 
came lightly stepping a slip of a girl, 
apparently about eight years old. Before 
her walked a lady carrying wraps, a wide- 
brimmed hat, gay with ribbons of blue, 
and a big basket. Behind the child was 
the conductor, looking a little surprised, 
a good deal puzzled, and watching ap- 
prehensively the little maid as she went 
along. She tripped blithly, tho perhaps 
uncertainly, down the car, her arms ex- 
tended from side to side, the wee fingers 
touching lightly as a buttertly the ends of 
the seats, so delicately resting on them for 
an instant as only to suggest it was all for 
the fun of the thing, not at all that she 
was seeing her new surroundings through 
those finger-tips. Her blue eyes were 
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half closed in a shy way, and a cloud of 
sunshiny hair hung over her shoulders, 
The conductor stowed away the tardy 
travelers in a section opposite to that 0? 
a dear, invalid old lady, and a cheerful- 
looking, interested-in-everything-she-saw- 
old maid, who promptly began whispering 
to her companion over the charming 
prospect of the happy, bright little girl for 
a neighbor. Much smiling and nodding 
went on asthe two settled their belong- 
ings for the trip. A doll, of Boston 
extraction and consequent rare precoc- 
ity, was brought out, some knitting 
lay near to hand on one of the seats, 
and then the mddchen of the yellow hair 
turned to the window, ran her hand 
quickly and lightly over the window- 
pane, the curtains, the windowledge, and, 
catching the hand of her friend in both 
her own, telegraphed a message with 
lightning rapidity. She was blind and 
dumb, and every one who was watching 
he little scene felt ‘‘ teary ’roun’ the lash- 
es” when the teacher answered the mes- 
sage with flying fingers, showing the 
child to be also deaf. ‘‘Helen Keller” 
was the first thought; but, again, this 
girl was younger than Helen; and really 
the old maid, after much fidgeting, could 
not refrain from going over to make a 
*call,” which was graciously received, 
and a very friendly feeling quickly estab- 
lished. The lady who had the little girl 
in charge was her teacher, and was taking 
her, ‘‘ Willie Elizabeth Robbins,” to her 
home in Texas, and to the mother she 
had left two years before. Miss M—— in- 
troduced Willie, who shook hands cor- 
dially, and asked in that wonderful sign 
language ‘‘ Where is the lady going?” 
On being told to Cincinnati, she added, 
‘* As far as we are going?” to be answered, 
‘Oh no, no; we are going many, many 
miles further.” Then she was interested 
to know where the caller was going to 
sleep, asking ‘‘ Where is the lady’s bed? 
Will she be near to us?’ She communi- 
cated with her teacher by using the sign 
language for the deaf and dumb as the 
teacher held the little wrist in her hand, 
earnestly watching the quick motions of 
the child’s fingers, but conveyed her own 
answers to Willie Elizabeth by signs made 
upon the palm of the child’s hand. 

Taking the hand of the Jady in hers, and 
with a twinkle on her face, Willie Eliza- 
beth made her feel what seemed to be a 
piece of cardboard tied around her own 
waist by a string and under the skirt of 
her dress in front ; and when the lady 
proved too stupid to guess what it was 
for, she seemed greatly amused, and 
stooping over, drew down her visitor's 
hand until she could thrust between ber 
fingers a ticket, which was tied on the 
big basket in order to explain to her that 
she was ‘‘ticketed,” too, in case of acci- 
dent. . 

Misinterpreting a request from Miss 
M that she would *‘ show the lady her 
knitting,” she proceeded to teach her to 
knit, to the guest’s evident embarrass- 
ment, her fingers being all thumbs and as 
stiff and clumsy as could well be under 
the guidance of the eager little hands, as 
they forced into hers a spool from which 
depended a long, knitted woolen string 
destined for a pair of reins for a wee baby 
brother at home. But as her efforts at 
teaching were not a success with such an 
obtuse pupil, she drew a deep sigh of re- 
lief when Miss M—— explained that it 
was only necessary to show how it was 
done, not to instruct the lady to do it. 
Willie Elizabeth then introduced her 
dolly, whose name was ‘Genevieve 
Robbins,” and proceeded with much pride 
to show that Miss Genevieve rejoiced in the 
possession of two teeth. Her own lips 
distinctly enunciating the words ‘‘ two 
teese,” while her fingers pressed one of the 
fingers of her new friend on the bits of 
ivory (?) in Genevieve’s mouth. 

The little maiden also knew very well 
the boy who has been sent to the school, 
the Howe Institute, at Boston, where 
Willie Elizabeth had been, from down in 
Georgia, through the instrumentality of 
Helen Keller, and Miss M—— asked her 
to tell his name. Her face lighted up in 
the brightest way, and, throwing her head 
back, she said, quite plainly, ‘‘ Tom— 

om.” Those were the only words she 
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could speak at that time, ‘‘ Tom,” and the 
dolly’s *‘ two teese,” tho, as she was to re- 
turn to the institute after Christmas, with- 
out doubt she is by this able to enunciate 
many more. 

This little girl had been deaf, dumb and 
blind from the time she was eighteen 
months old, and when she was six years 
old her only communication with others 
was in two ways: striking on her breast 
with both hands meant she wanted a drink 
of water, and tapping on her lips meant 
she wanted bread. In no way could they, 
her mother and father, show her their 
love, their longing, their desperate efforts 
to teach her ; and in the anguish of the 
child’s baffled efforts to escape from the 
darkness that was about her, she became 
almost wild, with the most unbridled pas- 

ions. 

. On learning of this school in Boston, 
her parents at once placed her under its 
care, and in two years the result had been 
her development into an intelligent, affec- 
tionate being. 

Oa a voyage of discovery, the inquisi- 
tive little fingers found the electric button 
under the window, and Willie Elizabeth 
begged, oh so pleadingly, to be allowed to 
press it. The teacher caught the mis- 
chievous hand and telegraphed, ‘‘ No, no, 
that calls the porter—it rings the bell;” 
but very lovingly and very longingly the 
little fingers fluttered about/the button, as 
if to ring that bell; to press that button 
was the most desirable thing in the world, 
and the child begged so hard to “ ring it 
just once—very gently.” A baby or a 
child that can hear, invariably takes un- 
utterable delight in ringing a bell, but 
what music or harmonious sound could 
the idea of aringing bell convey to achild 
who had never heard a bell, never would 
hear one? But it evidently did mean to 
this particular child a something alto- 
gether charming, something most desira- 
ble to do, something very enchanting. 

The litile traveler so interested in every- 
thing, so happy looking, so winsome, sent 
to every one’s heart a great lesson of love, 
of patience and of thankfulness, Miss 
M—— said she was teaching Willie Eliza- 
beth to play on the piano and to dance, 
and that the little feet twinkled as lightly 
and gayly to the music, as if every note 
delighted the intelligent brain with its 
harmonies. 

Every one wanted to drop a little sun- 
shine into her day, from the porter who 
hovered protectingly over them like a 
dark-complexioned wingless angel, to the 
grumpy old gentleman who kept four 
seats to himself in a crowded car, but who 
yet sent to her ‘‘ unbeknownst” a basket 
of choice fruit ; and when she lay comfort- 
ably napping with Genevieve cradled up 
in her motnerly arms, lots of pitying 
glances went her way, which would have 
surprised the happy heart had she known 
of them. 

At Albany they changed cars, and a 
last glimpse of Willie Elizabeth showed 
her dancing along through the depot, 
clinging to the arm of her friend, with 
Genevieve securely tucked under her arm, 
leaving behind her a never to be forgotten 
memory, and a true ‘ fairy tale” to tell 
over nursery fires, of a little girl who 
could not see with her eyes, hear with 
her ears, or speak with her lips, but yet 
had the magic of all three in her dainty 
finger-tips, and who was happy, blithe, 
gay and intelligent, 
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PEBBLES. 


* 

McSwatters: “It’s very funny.” Mrs. 
McSwutters: ‘What is?” McSwatters: 
“Why, when the doctor treats me I always 
have to pay for it.””—Syracuse Post. 








--»+“If anybody iver catches me stroik- 
in’,” said Mr. Dolan, ‘*’twill be whin Oi’m 
out av empl’yment an’ hov nothin’ betther 
to do.”’—Washinyton Evening Star. 


.... Waiter (to gentleman who is looking 
at napkin half full of holes): “Pll bring 
you another napkin.” Diner: “ Never 


mind, The holes seem to be clean.”’—7it- 
Bits, 


--+»The Dreaded Interview.—He: “Um 
sure I don’t know what to say to him.” 
She: “ Just say, ‘Mr. Norris, I want to mar- 


ry your daughter,’ and then Papa will say 
the rest.”—Life. 


+++ Ada (pensively): ‘I hope you’ll in- 
vite me to the wedding when you get mar- 
ried.” Jack (boldly): “ I'l invite you the 
firstone, and if you don’t accept there won’t 
be any wedding.”"—Life. 


_cs+Dinks: “T never could understand 
Just why they call ’em_ office-holders.” 
Danks: “Humph! It’s easy enough to see 
that you never tried to get an office away 
from one of ’em.”—Buffalo Courier. 


+++-Modest Youth: “I have only $5,000 a 
year, sir, but I think I can support your 
daughter on that.” Father (enthusiastic- 
ally): “Support her, my dear boy! Why, 
you can support her entire family on it.”’— 
Detroit Free Press, 
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....Mr.: “ Does Jobson show any apti- 
tude as a Washington correspondent ?”’ 
Miss: ‘‘Oh my, yes! When he heard that 
baby Esther had the colic he tried to inter- 
view the Secretary ofthe Interior about it.” 
—Life. 


....A Pratt Institute boy in Brooklyn, 
boasting of the street car accommodations 
at present in that greatly disturbed town, 
remarked: ‘‘ Why, you can ride in a trolley 
car all by yourself,"°with a policeman on 
each side of you, all for five cents—and 
bricks thrown in!”,—N. V. Sun. 


....‘*It’s all very well to talk about issu- 
ing bonds of $10 each,’’ remarked Mr. 
Dukane; “but that is not the way to in- 
duce women to buy.” ‘‘ What would you 
advise ?”’ asked Mr. Gaswell. ‘‘ Let Secre- 
tary Carlisle advertise bonds at $9.98, 
marked down from $10,.",—Pittsburg Chron- 
icle. 


..--‘‘Tommy,” said Mr. Figg, sternly, ‘I 
hung a motto in your room to the effect 
that little boys should be seen and not 
heard.” ‘‘ Yessir.” ‘I find that it has 
disappeared.”’ ‘“ Yessir.’”’ ‘‘ What did you 
do with it ?”? “I—I took it down to the 
deaf an’ dumb orphan asylum.’’—Indian- 
apolis Journal, 


.--“‘I’m patient,” said the man from 
Philadelphia; ‘but I think it’s time to 
draw the line on guying my town.” ‘* Who 
has been doing that?” ‘‘ The Government. 
These people in Hawaii have all been won- 
dering what makes a war-ship so slow in 
coming. When it gets there, they’ll find 
it’s the ‘Philadelphia.’ ’’— Washington 
Star. 


....Not every one in the world has a great- 
grandfather; but little Gracie had one, and 
she was very fond of him, too. Sheliked to 
study the network of wrinkles in his kind, 
withered old face; and, above all things, 
she delighted to sit in his lap and hear him 
discourse on te Good Book, from Adam to 
John. Oneevening he was telling her about 
the flood and Noah and his steam yacht, 
“*so very, very long ago.’’ To little Grace 
a definite period of time earlier than her 
great-grandfather’s birth was inconceiva- 
ble, so she asked : ‘‘ Were you with Noah in 
the ark, Grandpa ?”’ ‘ No, dear, I wasn’t.’ 
Gracie looked puzzled. ‘‘ Well, then,’ she 
asked, ‘“‘why weren’t you drowned ?’’— 
Boston Budget. 


...-There is a young lady living out in 
the West End who teaches a class at a mis- 
sion Sunday-school in the suburbs. Each 
Sunday she encourages the children to be 
present on the following Sunday by giving 
them a hint, in glowing terms, of what the 
next lesson will be. Last Sunday she told 
them that next Sunday’s lesson would be 
about Lot’s wife; how she was told to fly 
and not look behind her ; how she disobeyed 
and looked over her shoulder, and how she 
was turned into a pillar of salt. While the 
rest of the class were revolving the wonder- 
ful story in their minds in open-mouthed 
astonishment, there were two soiled fingers 
skaking violently over the heads of the 
others, and when the young lady asked for 
the question the owner of the fingers ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Teacher, did they eat the salt ?”’ 
The young lady’s forethought is the better 
part of her wisdom. She was puzzled only 
for a moment. She smiled upon the tot 
who had given her such a close call and an- 
swered: “Oh, you must come next Sunday 
and hear.’’—Cincinnati Tribune. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


L These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.| 











248.—HOMONYM. 


1. Away out on the plains 
I can thrive without rains. 


2. In the garden’s rich loam 
I am often at home. 


8. In the city I am found, 
Where wealth and learning abound. 


249.—THE KNIGHT’S ANAGRAM. 
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By the knight’s move in chess (one space 
in a direct line and one diagonally), arrange 





the letters in the two central rows of 
spaces across the diagram, in such a man- 


“ner as to spell an epithet applied, in the 


early part of the century, to the leader of 
the political movement in Ireland for the 
emancipation of Roman Catholics from 
civil disabilities. No letter can have more 
than three moves. J. H. 


250.—CHARADE. 
To all Ethnologists and Philologists. 
I sing a time forever fled, 
When first erect the ape arose ; 
When half his palms as soles outspread, 
And half his fingers shrank to toes. 


The lion roared: ‘‘ Can such things one?” 
The hart and two exclaimed, ‘‘ Deer me!” 
’T was something new beneath the sun— 
A foot developed from a three. 


Conservative, of course, were some, 
And bipeds who began to joke, 
And quadrumanes would point the thumb, 
And say: ‘‘Those must one, two, three 
folk.” 


Weak jests took well in ancient days ; 

All who could speak must needs repeat ; 
So ever since we use the phrase, 

And says that laggards are complete. 

M. C. 8. 
251.—NUMERICAL. 
(One: 2, 4, 3, 7, 6; two: 8, 9, 1, 5.) 

He is a would-be antiquarian, . 

Ever in search of heathen bric-a-brac , 
Egyptian mugs and vases Parian ; 

Of ancient rubbish he has quite a stack. 


He’ll buy old bits of junk and style them 
ones, 
Because the seller has, perhaps, avowed 
They came from Waterloo, taken from the 
guns 
Which thundered for Napoleon long and 
loud. 


His latest treasure is a total old 
A juokman sold him, with the pretty 
fable: 
‘Ten dollars—cheap ! It’s worth its weight 
in gold! 
Why, kings have twoe their elbows on 
that table !”’ HERCULES. 


252.—Opp CHARADES. 

Did you ever see: 1. A one two on a jour- 
ney and leaveaload? 2. A one twoa-fish- 
ing and get a fruit? 3. A one two more 
beautiful and become a sack? 4. one, two, 
three, a reel and bring plenty? 5. A one 
tivo a steamer and go into acloset? 6. A 
one two his mother with a garment? 7. A 
one two a kite and raise an insect? 8. A 
one two a case and make acloset? 9. A one 
two fruit for coloring matter ? 

AIDYL. 
253.—TERMINAL AMPUTATION, 
Hungry, poor perambulator ! 
In my one you’ll find a “* bite.” 
If you long for something greater, 
In my two it is in sight. 


Laugh not at my good intention, 
Readers, when I offer this ; 
Tho not wealthy, I will mention 
Incidentally whole is. 
FIREGLOW., 





ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JAN. 31sT. 
244.—Seashore. 
245.—Mist-rust. 
246.— PE 


DES 
PARROTT D 
MANTLES 

247.—Batter, better, bitter, butter. 
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_ They have to 


Try 


to sell other 
§ kinds of 








Velveteen 
Skirt 
Bindings. 
That’s why 
they tel] 
you they are 


‘‘just the same as” 


**S. H. & M.”’ 


Samples and Booklet on ‘' How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,"' for 2c. stamp. Address 
The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 


‘*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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eg A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! € 


+ HARPER’S 


© YOUNG 
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; PEOPLE 


aA PRIZE STORY COMPETITION 


for Young People Only 


& 


FAS TS TA TOES BENGE FT) 


TELS TS 


&; Harrgr’s YounG Porte offers three prizes for 
the best storles, not exceeding 2000 words, which x 
>) Shall be sent to it, on or before April 15th, 1895, 


written by any boy or girl who is not yet eighteen x 
& years old. Prizes will be in money, as follows : = 
‘ me 


First Prize, $50 ; second, $25; third, $25 # 
P A NEW LONG SERIAL i 
SNOWSHOES AND SLEDGES. By KIRK wONROE © 


» Hundreds of Other Articles. Largest and Best of & 


the Juveniles 
Write for Sample Copy and 16-p. Illus, Prospectus, Free 


BoB DLBe OLB 


& 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N, Y. 
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HEN THE 


EATHER 


IRES YOU 


ALK asovut 


CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Healing. 


People have been 


| talking about “Con- | 
stantine’s,” the orig- 
inal pine tar soap, 
for many, many 
years, and it is just 
as good forthe skin, | 
asagreeable,as last- 

| ing, as it ever was. | 
| ‘Talk about it with | 
| your Druaaist. 


If you have 
used it, your 
friend should 
be benefited 
too. « « oe 





. 
~, 0.L. DOWD'S HEALTH EXERCISER 
o Kor Gentlemen, Lauies, ouths ; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymnasi- 


; take 6 in. floor room ; scientific, 


durable, cheap. Over i 0,000 physi- 
clans, lawyers, editors, and others 
now use it. Ill’d Circular, 40 Eng’s, 
tree. D.L. Down, Scientific, Physic- 
al & Vocal Culture, 9 E.14thSt., N.Y 
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Send or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
it Back 


honest—send it back, 


and if your grocer sends you something in 
end i 





«It’s Cruel 


for tnem not to give you Pearline for your 


folks can’t know much about it. 


My! They could save their money, and all your 
hard work besides. I’m thankful 
the lady | live with is just the 


other way. She knows what 
Pearline will do, and she 
wants it. She'd never let me 
lose my time trying to get 
things clean with soap—and 
she wouldn’t stand it to have 


we / )her clothes all worn out with 


rubbing, either.” 
That's the truth. The 


lack of Pearline comes just as 
hard on the mistress’ clothes as it 

does on the laundress’ back. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


Il’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
lace of Pearline, be 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS IO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 

(For the week ending Thursday, Jan. 31st, 1895.) 

TEAS.—The auction yesterday passed off at 
steady prices, giving a general indication of 
what the market is at present. Regular sales 
are firm at former quotations. Formosa is 15@ 
45c.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; Amoy, U@l4c., and 
Japans, 138@30c. 

COFFEE.—There has been a fair volume of 
business transacted in coffee this week, and the 
market closes with a steady feeling. Brazil is 
144@l74c.; Java, 21@3lc.; Mocha, 26@27c.; 
Maracaibo, 18@22c., and Laguayra, 18@22\%c. 

SUGAR.— The market is firm and moderately 
active for refined, and raws have developed a 
fairdemand. Prices remain about the same as 
last week. Granulated is quoted at 4c. ; cut loaf 
and crushed, 444@4%c., and cubes and powdered, 
4 1-l6@4\4c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Hogs are nominally 
firm, with country dressed higher at 44@7c. per 
™. Sheep and lambs are firm, with dressed 
mutton at 6@7¢c. per ., and dressed Jambs at 
7@9%c. City dressed veals are steady at 71@10\¢c. 
per ®.,and country dressed, (@%c., with some 
choice at 9c. City dressed beef, native sides, 
is 7T@9%c. per th. 4 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a bet- 
ter trade in spring patents this week, but other 
grades are about the same. Mill feed has ad- 
vanced nearly 10 cents on account of the shut- 
ting down of one of the big Jones mills. Winter 


patents are quoted at $2.80@3.10 per bbl.; 
straights, $2.7022.75; clears, $2.50@2.00; city 


mill clears, $3:30; spring patents, $3.50@3.60, 
and clears, $2.50@2.00. Buckwheat flour is quiet 
at $1.65@1.70 per bag, and rye flour dull at $2.65 
(42.9 per bbl. Cornmeal is steady, with Bran- 
dywine at $2.9, and Southern and Western, 
$2.60 72.85. 

PROVISIONS.—There was a sharp break in 
futures this week in the West, and this discour- 
aged trade in cash provisions here. There isa 
fair inquiry for goods, but very few actual 
sales. Pork is quoted steady, with extra mess 
at $11.50@12.25 per bbl.; family, $11.50@12, and 
short clear, $13.25@15.50. Beef is quiet, with 
extra mess at $8; family, $10@12, and packet, 
£8.50@10.50. Beef hams are quiet at $16.50@17. 
Lard is quiet but lower at $6.65@6.70 per 100 th, 
Pickled bellies are dull at 54@5%c. per th; shoul- 
ders steady at 444@4\éc., and hams, 74@8\c. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has declined 
this week very rapidly, and in the West the de- 
pression carried futures down to the lowest rec- 


ord. The weakness is attributed to dull foreign 
markets and yl bearish news. The large 
withdrawals of gold and the uncertain finan- 
cial prospects are supposed to depress thé prices 
also. Liquidations “ the week have been ex- 
cessive, and this has left the market in a condi- 
tion where prices may rally one to two cents on 
the least favorable news. February wheat is 
quoted at 5ic.: pio. 3 cash, HOSéc., and No.1 
Northern, 67@67'4c. Corn has also developed 
more weakness,.and many who bave shown 
confidence in corn for along timein the past 
are selling out. The short crop does not seem 
to have much effect on prices, and receipts 
continue freerthan many expected. At present 
prices, however, there will be a bigger demand 
for consumption and export. Cash corn clores 
firm but quiet. February is 475¢c.; No. 2 cash, 
4756c , and ungraded white, 504¢c. Oats have 
not declined as much in sympathy with wheat 
and corn as might have been expected, and 
prices are rallying pretty well. 
are 33'4c.; No. 2 cash, 34@3444c., No. 2 white, 
#@36'4c. Barley is quoted nominal at 63@6bc ; 
and buckwheat easy, with Japanese at 51@Me.; 
and silver hull, 49@50c. The market is dull and 
unchanged for hay and straw. Prime timothy 
hay is 75c. per 10 ih; No3 to No. 1,55@70c., and 
clover mixed, 0@60c. Long rye straw is 0@ 
55c.; short rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, 35@40c. 


_ BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There is a slight 
improvement in the butter market this week, 
but not enough to give much increase in values. 
Strictly fine fresh creamery is higher and quite 
—_ but lower grades are accumulating and 
steadily deteriorating in quality. Buyers for 
these goods can frequently name their own 
rice. Western packings are all dull, and State 
airy is no better. Pennsylvania and Western 
fresh extra creamery is 24c.; firsts, 21@224c.; 
thirds to seconds, 16@20c.; held, 11@20c.; State 
fall made, 16@2Ic.; State dairy, 16@21c.; West- 
ern dairy, 10@1%c.; imitation creamery, 10@18c.; 
factory, 8@ldc., and rolls, 9@l4c. a. is no 
improvement in cheese. Exporters have taken 
considerable underpriced ice-house stock, but 
this does not relieve the market any. Home 
obbers are very quiet and waiting for orders. 
rge size full creams are 9@11'4c.; small sizes, 
914@11%c.; small part skims, 5@vc.; large sizes, 
3@7}oc , and full skims, 2@2éc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been in steady demand and the market good 
this week, but prices have weakened a little at 
the close for fowls. _ Other stock is steady. 
Fowls are 8@Bléac.; chickens, 74c.; old roosters, 
5e.; turkeys, 7@8%¢c.: ducks, 55@90c. per pair, 
and geese, $1@1.50. Dressed poultry is firm,and 
ne 4 os meaiesnte 7. oe? of bad 

° en turkeys are 10@ilv.; toms, 74@ 
9c.; Philadelphia chickens, 12@18c.; Jersey, fg 
13c,; Western, 8@10c.; fowls, 8@10c.; ducks, 10@ 
lic.; W estern geese, 7@10c., and capons, 10@20c. 
Eggs are in light receipt and higher, closin 
firm. Jersey are 27@28c. per doz.; State ant 
arene. peaze.; Western, meme; 
Ss » 4@2%c.; refriger: » 1@2Ic., 
limed. 17200" gerator, 18@2lc., an 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet, but held 
steady, with Greenings and Baldwins at $3@4 
per bbl.: Spy, $2@3.50, and Spitz, $3@5. Grapes 
are in small quantity and steady at 10@18c. per 
basket. Cranberries are firm. with Cape Cod | at 
plials per bbl., and Jersey, $3@3.75 per crate. 

lorida unfrosted oranges are steady at $2.50@4 
per box; grapefruit, $325; mandarine, 2. @3 
and frosted stock, 25c. to $1 for all kinds. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are not active, but prices are steady, with Rose 
at $2@2 25 per bbl.; white kinds, $1.50@1.75, and 
Scotch magnums, $1.90@2 per sack. 
tatoes are pry Fe $1.50@2 per bbl. White onions 
are higher at t $1.50@2, and 
yellow, $1.50@2. Turnips are 50@75c. oad bbl; 

0} 


February oats 


parsnips, 75c.@$1; squash. 75c.@$1.50 ; domestic 

cabbages, ge a tp 

spinach, $1.50@2.0 per bbi.; kale, 60@75c,, and 
vaba ns, per crate, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
(uf RE, HIGH GRADE 


CACOAS AND CHOCOLATES 















a w fF, 0n this Continent, have recei 4 
7o-7 ~ HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


'In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
~ used in any, 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t You Want to Hear ? 


THE AURAPHONE jor hae 


you do, 
cent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear 
it is invisiole, and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, 
an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 
be tested free of charge at 


THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison 8q., New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
yield doubled and one-third ges 
bill saved by using our GREEN 
BONE CUTTER, The ONLY 
at the World's Fair. 


one receiving an Award 

{@ Special Cataloques free. . . . 
EBSTEK & HANNUM, : 

No. 171 Albany Street, Cazenovia, N. Y. 














Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to rae ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel especialy 
interested.) 


THE AMERICAN DRAFT HORSE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 


THE development of the American horse 
is closely related to the farming interests of 
this country, both as concerns the breeding 
and rearing of the animal on the farms and 
pastures, and the use to which he is put in 
tilling the soil. Properly speaking, there 
is no distinctive American horse, but nearly 
all of the improved breeds of other countries 
have been introduced here, and from the 
best blood in each class new types are being 
evolved that will prove of the greatest ben- 
efit to the country. The impetus that has 
been given to good horse breeding fu recent 
years does not stop with fast trotters and 
racers, but extends with equal enthusiasm 
to the rearing of heavy draft horses for 
farm work, trucking, coaching, and lum- 
bering. It is with the latter classes of 
horses that the farmers have the most to do, 
for they are the chief breeders and raisers of 
these heavy animals, and the industry has 
brought many a good income to those who 
have found other phases of farming a fail- 
ure. There is every reason for believing 
that good horse breeding can be made a 
profitable adjunct to the farm work, and 
that on most favorably situated farms a 
number of horses can be raised with more 
profit each year than cattle or sheep. But 
# more sound and scientific training is 
needed for this work, and there will be less 
competition from many farmers who may 
not have the patience and knowledge neces- 
sary for the work. The horse market is a 
good one, and fine, heavy animals capable of 
doing good work either in the city or coun- 
try are always in demand, 

During the past twenty years or more 
the heavy breeds of European horses have 
met with singular favor in this country, 
and considerable numbers are annually im- 
ported besides those that are raised here 
from good stock. Until these fine breeds 
were brought over America had no pure- 
bred draft horses, altho prior to that time 
a class of heavy horses was bred both in 
Vermont and Pennsylvania. The Cones- 
toga horses of Pennsylvania are met with 
occasionally to-day, but they have been 
largely succeeded by the descendants of the 
more recentimportations, They werelarge 
horses and capable of heavy work, brought 
over origipally by the German immigrants, 
and undoubtedly descended from the Flem- 
ish draft horses, The early Vermont stock 
were originally from the French draft 
horses brought over to Eastern Canada 
many years ago. 

Outside of these two breeds heavy draft 
horses were unknown in this country until 
the importations of recent years. The 
heavy Clydesdale and French draft horses 
were brought over in 1851, and descendants 
of these first importations are still splendid 
animals and show their influence through- 
out a wide range of country in Central Illi- 
nois, The Percheron stallion, Louis Napo- 








leon, lived and died in that State, attracting 
such wide notice that breeders were induced 
to bring other animals of the same breed 
over. The several French breeds of draft 
horses have fine qualities that attract uni- 
versal attention, and the blood is sure to 
mingle with that of other breeds in the fu- 
ture American heavy-weight horses. The 
first Clydesdales cume to this country 
across Canada, but now they are imported 
direct from Scotland. In short, it isa com- 
mon fact that the stabfes of Clydesdales in 
this country are equal, if not superior, to 
any found in Scotland or England. Vig- 
ilant care is exercised to keep the breed 
pure and unmixed. The Clydesdales of 
pure blood have been crossed with several 
lesser breeds in this country, and the re- 
sults have been so favorable that many 
look upon them as horses of inestimable 
value. Notable among these crosses is that 
of the English Shire horse, a society having 
been formed to register the pure descend- 
ants of this cross. Naturally the believers 
in the pure-blooded stock look with disfavor 
upon this cross; but for general purpose 
draft horse these animals cannot be sur- 
passed, They are very heavy, extremely 
docile, and with necks and head proudly set 
on sloping shoulders. They are horses to 
be admired for looks as well as for useful- 
ness. The Shire horses of England have 
contributed largely toward the American 
stock, aud their bluod is rapidly being in- 
fused into the native stock of horses on our 
farms. 

Among the latest acquisitions to the 
draft horses in this country is the Suffolk 
Punch—a class of horses that has been 
carefully bred in England for ages, and 
largely for agricultural purposes. They 
are of special value to the farming com- 
munity of this country, and throughout 
the West they have become very popular 
for the rough, heavy work on the new 
farms. The animals are docile and easily 
managed, and besides having great weight 
and strength, they have the spirit to pull 
and work as long as life is left. In the 
farming communities of England these ani 
mals do a great part of the work. 

The Belgian draft horses have also secured 
a high position in America, and they are 
probably the direct descendants of the old 
Flemish stock, the foundation of nearly all 
of the draft horse breeds in Western 
Europe. The original Flemish draft horses 
were splendid animals, capable of great 
endurance and work, and their descendants 
possess their characteristics in a marked 
degree. The integrity of the breed has 
been carefully preserved by two societies in 
Belgium for ages past, andin this country 
the imported animals have been registered 
with as scrupulous care. 

These several breeds of draft horses repre- 
sent the foundation for the future American 
horse, and the blood of all of them flows in 
the veins of many of the animals that are 
pow tilling the soilon our numerous farms. 
As a class, farmers like good horses, and 
strong, heavy Western animals have sup- 
plied their needs probably better than 
many of these pure-bred draft horses. The 
latter seem more suited to heavy work in 
the cities, while a cross between them and 
the more spirited Western animals give 
better results for the average farmer. The 
ideal horse for the farm is one that is capa- 
ble of heavy, prolonged work on the farm, 
and one that can make a fair appearance 
before a cart or carriage. Itis needful that 
the animal should combine the qualities of 
a fair roadster with those of a draft horse. 
Every farmer must use his horse for travel- 
ing to the markets and to distant places, 
and a heavy animal that is not used to 
trotting before a light wagon would hardly 
answer his purpose. Ifa plow team is kept 
solely for heavy work the draft horses are 
inestimable, but on most farms the horses 
must be used for heavy and light work as 
well. 

Consequently, to meet thisdemand aclass 
of horses has been bred in this country that 
is a medium between the Western spirited 
animal and the heavy draft horses of Eu- 
rope. They possess nearly as much strength 
as the draft horses, but much more speed 
and liveliness. They make fair roadsters, 
and good plow teams and general purpose 
horses. They are Jess stocky and thick-set 
than the draft horses of Europe, and heavier 
than the average Western horse. Alto- 
gether they seem to meet the requirements 
of the American farmer better than any 
pure-bred class of horses that have yet been 
imported to this country. The cross in 
many instances produces animals of re- 
markable power and spirit, and instead of 
degenerating they show signs of improve- 
ment by this mingling of new blood on the 
old stock. 

But the American farmers must look 
largely to the cities for markets in which to 
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dispose of their stock, and in rearing them 
for sale several considerations must be re- 
membered. The pure draft breeds of Eu- 
rope have set the standard in most cities, 
and inferior stock of Western horses will 
meet with little favor from car companies, 
truckmen, or other horse owners. It is not, 
however, all blood and pedigree that tell; 
it is more the individual merit of the ani- 
mals. The New York Fire Department, for 
instance, pays little attention to the breed 
or pedigree of the animals it purchases: 
but every horse must be individually test- 
ed, and if strong, spirited and perfectly 
sound the animal stands a good chance of 
being accepted. The department pays a 
good round sum for every horse accepted. 
The car companies likewise select their 
horses with reference to the work required 
of them. Untamed, unbroken, unsound 
horses are not wanted. Animals with no 
spirit, nor particular weight and strength, 
are useless to them, The large trucking 
and express companies purchase hundreds 
of fine horses every year, and they expect 
to get animals that will last and be capable 
of considerable endurance. 

While the standard has been set by these 
pure-bred European draft horses in the 
large cities, they have not by any means 
monopolized the markets. In fact, many 
of the largest horse buyers prefer a mixture 
of the Western blood, with heavy draft 
breeds for their work; and when these 
crosses are perfectly produced there is 
always a demand for them. The lesson that 
might be gathered from these remarks is 
that the Western animals, the so-called 
native stock of this country, make a good 
foundation to begin with ; but they need to 
have new blood introduced. ‘They should 
be improved continually with the heavier 
imported breeds, so that weight, strength 
and spirit can be combined in them. 

NEw YORK CITY, 
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APPLE TREE TENANTS AND VIS- 
ITORS. 


BY THE REV. J. M. 


WITHIN easy view of our windows there 
are a nuinber of apple trees—Astrachaus, 
Kings, Gates, Baldwins and Peck’s Pleas- 
ant. As Josh Billings said of bis boarding- 
house bed, they are “inhabited.” From 
the standpoint of natural history, those 
trees are veritable hotels, boarding and 
lodging almost innumerable guests. Last 
summer I noted tent caterpillars, apple 
aphides, codling moths, cecropia moths, 
katydids, tree crickets, tree hoppers, leaf 
rollers, leaf miners, bark beetles, bark 
borers, bark lice, and a great many other 
insects of suspicious appearance and con- 
duct that I did not undertake to identify 
orname. But now the fruit has been gath- 
ered, the leaves have fallen, and these ten- 
ants are inactive. They are neither dead 
ner gone, however, but have merely closed 
for winter. Occasionally I see out on the 
branches or against the trunk of one of the 
trees a large silk cocoon. If it is pulled 
open, the inmate squirms enough to show 
that he is alive and objects to the intrusion. 

Smaller cocoons and chrysalids are deft- 
ly tucked away under scales of the bark. 
Here and there in the cracks of the bark 
are concealed little clusters of eggs. Some- 
times on atwig there is a bunch of eggs 
well covered with varnish for protection 
against the weather. Surely those devas- 
tators of the trees and destroyers of the 
fruit have made ample provision for the 
renewal of their attacks again next season, 

But now on pleasant winter days there 
come other visitors—feathered ones. A 
flock of eight or ten black-capped chickadees 
have gone all over the branches of those 
trees day after day for a week at a time. 
Early in winter the ruby-crowned kinglets, 
and later the golden-crested, have industri- 
ously inspected every twig and bud. Every 
crack and crevice of the bark, both of the 
trunks and limbs, has also been carefully 
searched by white-breasted nuthatches, 
brown creepers, and downy and hairy wood. 
peckers. What could tempt these birds to 
search so long, so often and diligently but 
the eggs and larve of the insect inhabit- 
ants’ Indeed, often may they be seen in 
the act of breaking open a chrysalis or 
tearing apart a cocoon. Since the leaves 
have fallen the trees have also been visited 
by small flocks of American goldfinches, 
snowbirds, tree sparrows, white-crowned 
sparrows, and red-polled linnets, notwith- 
standing the protest of the arrogant 
English sparrows against the appearance 
on the premises of any other species of 
birds in numbers. And occasionally these 
foreigners have been silenced and dismayed 
by a sparrow hawk, or a sharp-shinned 
hawk, or a great northern shrike suddenly 
alighting among the branches of au apple 
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tree. Our village garden trees would 
scarcely be visited by these birds at all, nor 
would the notes of the screech owl be so of- 
ten heard among them by night, were it 
not for the prospect of capturing a well-fed 
sparrow occasionally. Sometimes two or 
three blue jays are seen hopping from 
branch to branch in imitation of the ap- 
proach of the shrikes, or, after screaming 
like the hawks, appear to be convulsed with 
laughter at the panic they have caused 
among the sparrows and the poultry. 

Mapy of the winter visitors probably are 
more in quest of the seeds of the weeds that 
have been allowed to grow in the garden 
than of the apple tree insects; but as their 
work will save labor next summer they are 
just as welcome to take rest and refuge in 
the trees as the others. A careful observer 
may also note that none of them will refuse 
a toothsome grub or nest of insect eggs 
woven they happen to discover such food. 
Very soon the warbling of the bluebirds 
will again renew our interest in these gar- 
den observations, for 
** They'll come again to the apple tree, 

Robin and all the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snow of blossoms dressed ; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest.” 

In addition to the robins, the chipping 
sparrows, the catbirds, and the bee martins 
reside ia the apple trees during the sum” 
mer. The latter are often accused of cap 
turing honeybees, but the charge has been 
proven to be false in the main. There are 
no beehives near us, and the moths they 
were seen to capture about the fruit trees 
and carry to their nest in the top of the 
Baldwin tree demonstrated their utility 
and desirability as summer residents. 
Equally as painstaking as the winter glean- 
ers are the summer warblers, the vireos, the 
Baltimore and orchard orioles, the pboebe 
birds, the wood pewees, and the wrens that 
search the trees from branch to branch for 
such insects as may have escaped the vigi- 
lance of the former. 

Also the song sparrows, the great crested 
flycatchers, the turtle doves, and the gold- 
en-winged woodpeckers are frequently seen 
among the foliage; and the indigo birds 
the cuckoos, the brown thrushes, the red- 
headed woodpeckers, the cowbirds, and the 
crow blackbirds sometimes visit the trees. 
But the insect pests possess remarkable 
skill in self-preservation, and still more 
wonderful are their powers of multiplica- 
tion. Moreover, the birds are decreasing 
in numbers, Too many reckless sportsmen 
have been shooting them, and too many 
wanton boys have stoned them with sling. 
shot and robbed their nests. Thisis a fruit 
region, and too many fruit growers have 
indiscriminately killed and driven away 
both friends and foesamong their feathered 
visitors. The birds also require more shel- 
ter and protection, as well as nesting places, 
than a few apple trees and street maples 
afford them. We are near Lake Erie, and 
when there is a cold, strong wind from the 
north or west there are scarcely any birds 
to be seen. At no timeare they as plentiful 
here asin other towns further south and 
with forests and hills nearer at hand. If 
we want the birds to aid us in preventing 
the ravages of insects, we must enforce the 
laws for their protection, preserve the for- 
ests, and plant windbreaks to the north and 
west of our orchards and grounds. A little 
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food supplied them in times of scarcity will 
also greatly encourage them to remain at 
all times. I often hang meat bones to the 
apple trees in winter and am rewarded in 
seeing them frequently visited by hungry 
birds in cold weather. The planting of 
mulberry, Juneberry, mountain ash, and 
seedling sweet cherry trees along the high- 
way would not only be ornamental, but 
would afford food and nesting places for 
the birds and tend to prevent them from 
attacking the more valuable crops. 
MENTOR, O. 
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POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








WHEAT is a good food for laying hens, it 
coutains protein fats and carbohydrates, 
and is considered preferable to corn for 
daily feed. It is important to bear in mind 
that it is the nutrients in foods that are 
valuable. Thereisa great deal todearn of 
what certain foods contain, and the results 
derived from feeding. 


Black fowls bave the reputation of being 
uviformly better layers than white breeds. 
The Black Leghorn by some is considered 
superior to white, the same may be said 
of the Minorca, Langshan, Java, Cochin, 
Plymouth Rock and Spanish breeds. It is 
a decided pleasure to test such assertions, 
and I bave found contrary results on many 
occasions, 


The cross of barred Plymouth Rocks and 
light Brahmas is a good one for general 
purposes, in which case the Rock male 
should be used. Butwhere there is limited 
space it is advisable to keep the birds in 
their purity, changing males annually. 
Costing as it does no more to feed the pure- 
bred fowls, why not keep them pure rather 
than mix them for market ? 


The Leghorn is naturally a very timid 
fow), but they may be tamed by kind and 
careful treatment. Now that tbe winter 
months are here, and we will have many 
days so cold and snowy that it will be unfit 
for the fowls to be outdoors, if your 
scratching shed is so arranged that they 
can go from their roosting pen to it, you 
can facilitate matters considerably by hav- 
ing a muslin front put to the shed, so that 
the fowls cannot go out; then at feeding 
time quietly move among them and win 
their confideuce. 


Both pullets and hens have a relative 
value in any poultry yard, neither possess- 
ing the superior qualities of the other— 
pullets excel for eggs, hens for everything 
else. Starting out in the spring of the year, 
pullets in the average lay many more eggs 
than hens, and are not nearly su persistent 
in sitting. Two or three year old bens, by 
force of habit have become broody, while a 
pullet thinks little of sitting and goes right 
on laying. Inthe summer the balance is 
about even, afid in the fall the hen, as a 
rule, lays the first part after she molts— 
the pullet the last part after she molts, it 
being generally the case that pullets begin 
molting first. This leaves the chances in 
favor of the pullet as a winter layer, for the 
hen is alate molter, seldom getting well 
through before December: and she then has 
to regain her lost vigor before she gets down 
to laying again, which is generally in Feb- 
ruary or March. 


There are many advantages which the 
artificial has over the material method of 
hatching chickens, not the least of which is 
the lessening of the cost by reducing the 
labor to aminimum. Artificially hatched 
and raised chicks grow faster, lay earlier, 
and pay a better profit than those raised by 
the old time method. Chickens intended 
for roasters and broilers should be batched 
in January and February, and those in- 
tended for breeding stock in March and 
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April. It is very difficult to obtain fertile 
eggs, hence it is advisable to raise yourown 
hens for this purpose. Chicks growstrong- 
er when hatched from an incubator, because 
they are free from lice that so often keep 
otherwise healthy chicks in an impoverish- 
ed state; for this one reason, if for no other, 
the incubator should have the preference. 


Wyandottes rank high on the farm, espe- 
cially through Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
for they have low rose combs curving 
closely to their heads, and protected from 
the frost of winter. This is an important 
point, as on most farms the poultry quar- 
ters, even when carefully constructed, are 
not frost proof. When well bred the Silver, 
Golden, White and Buff varieties are decid- 
edly attra ctive in color, but few farmers 
care especially for fine feathers, their ideas 
very properly being that ‘“‘ handsome is as 
handsome does”’; and for various reasons, 
the White Wyandotte seems especially 
suited to the needs of the farm. With them 
there are no dark pin feathers to bother 
with when dressing, while in all the practi- 
cal respects of egg production and broiler 
properties they rank with the best. 


‘*How much must I have to start proper- 
ly in poultry raising ?”? has been asked me 
many times, and the only honest answer I 
can give to a beginner would be to start 
modestly, and build up through your own 
exertions and experience. Much depends 
on how you go to work, and how much of 
the building you can do yourself. Build- 
ings to house and yard three hundred head 
of laying stock would cost a thousand to 
fifteen hundred dollars, if vou hire the work 
done and you sat on a nail keg looking on, 
or it could be built for five or six hundred 
dollars if you did the most of tke work 
yourself, having a carpeneer three or four 
weeks to take the lead. Similarly to a 
broader house one hundred to one bundred 
and twenty-five feet long. which would cost 
five or six hundred dollars contracted for, 
or could be built for half the money, Then 
you could stock the plant with three hun- 
dred laying hens or pullets at a cost of a 


thousand dollars (all cream stock), or you } - 


could get good laying pellets at fifty cents 
each by going to good breeders and buving 
up in quantities, or you could raise them 
yourself at little cost excepting the labor- 
as the cockerels batched with them would 
sell to market (if handled right) for enough 
to pay for all the food of both cockerels 
and pullets. You can clear from $800 to 
$900 a year with 200 laying pullets, and a 
broader house, 100 feet long, in which to raise 
2,000 chickens each year, raising 1,000 to 
12,000 fancy hatched to go to market in 
April and May, and 800 to 1.000 April 
hatched, from which the best 200 or 300 
pullets are to be selected for next winter’s 
laying. Such a business, intelligently man- 
aged, will pay $1,000 clear over and above a 
living, and would require about $1,500 to 
start it, 
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WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. It is a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 
Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 

Send for Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggis's. 60c. and$t 
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FOR A GOOD 


If you plant Gregory's Seeds. These Seeds, famous through many years, 
have turned the tide of success toward a great many sowers. Verhaps they P 
are all that you lack. The whole story about 


Is told in Gregory’s Catalogue for 1894—a book that helps solve all g 

the problems of planting; sets you right when in doubt; gives in detail g 

° the best farming knowledge right uptodate. It's free. Ask for it. q 
J.J.H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, Marblehead, Mass. 
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B.A; ELLIOTT CO. 


Landscape Gardeners and Hardy Plant Specialists. 


Finest collection of hardy plants and ornamental shrubs in 


America. 


Plans and estimates furnished, and the work done if desired. 





Write for 1895 Catalogue, now ready. 


54 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh Pa, 
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One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for Ayer’s 





Cherry Pectoral.’—S8. 8. THORP, 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 
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Beautiful as it undoubtedly was, 
would have had an added charm 
had it been interlined with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS. 


As a support in Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of the present style, 
Fibre Chamois has no equal, being 
far superior to hair cloth, crinoline 
and elastic duck. 

For interlining Bed Spreads, 
where warmth is required without 
weight, Fibre Chamois has no 
equal, being light, clean and warm, 
and within the reach of all, so far 
as cost goes. 

Throw aside the heavy old-fash- 
ioned dirt and germ-breeding cot- 
ton comfortable, and enjoy the 
luxury of an Eider Down Coverlet, 
at one-tenth the cost, by using 
Fibre Chamois. 

BEWARE of inferior imitations. See 

that what you buy is stamped ‘Fibre 

Chamois," as it is patented and trade- 

marked and will be protected. 


To be had at the Lining Departments of all 
Dry Goods Stores. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar paking 


wder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. & 

RoyAL BAKinG Powper Co.. 106 Wall St... N. Y_ 


ACKER, MERRALL & COND! 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave., and Broadway and42dSt,. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 


Also finest canned goods in the world. 

Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
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AT’ “THE LINEN STORE.” 


love flowers, and look to us each yea 
ply their garden wants. Our 1895 Catalogue of 


° FO 
Everything "ti: Garden 
is a 160-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 500 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
ihe best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson”, New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New _ 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward, 
ETETER HENDERSON & CO. ime 
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Among the distinct novelties in linen 
dress goods is a wide wale pattern, and a 
beautiful linen grenadine with a colored 
stripe in satin effect, and plain goods to 
combine or to use separately. 


In ginghams we are 
showing the latest nov- 
elties in Homespuns, 
and Cheviot effects; 
new swivel patterns in 
silk ginghams, and all 
the best staple styles. 
All over dotted French Brilliants in the 
new pompadour designs, Dimities, Linen 
Lawns, Organdies and Novelties in French 
Percales, for children’s dresses are among 
the specially desirable fabrics in our wash 
dress goods department, 
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EB inc oisvcivesscccensencccccccnsccscccacsnccocscnnccceseenscecssccceecnceseseeseteesscesceseeees $15,653,366 60 


OE I I ons nosis nabs nesensecceshnesonssncebesnbevbonecesecess 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in process of adjustmen 
Balance of Installment Policy Death Claims not yet due............ 26 : 


$14,270,172 00 
99,4443 00 
18,956 38 







Unpaid Dividends, due and to become due 118,352 58 

ED non occa cau sewachousteebebebonseue eee pbebsnensbehecene 2,770 3 
Lia his ob bah any cb SUbbsesE ee eSiDhbsnn snebecsnbendenenneseedsesespenbenbsecnsntebs 14,509,694 31 
ED CERIN 5 cn nnucduainbovesedessnossnbesesebvebsebesseseseedsescnsooons ¥1,144.672 20 

ee ee ne $20,395,550 U0 


Number of Policies tn Force, December 3lst, 1894, 34,394, insuring (including Keversionary Ad- 


DS SNGbh oaks ScuGb<s0sabeensdonresebsnohen-dnsqnuubwh soucuss sagGhupaueeSens S5605GpEs% base cauresase oul $89,878,280 00 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., January Iéth, 1895. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company for the year 18%, 
as shown by the foregoing Statement, have been carefully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, 
and the securities and balances as shown have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
H.S. HYDE, 
J. R. REDFIELD, 


- Auditors. 
N.C,NEWELL, | 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B, IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 


L NEW YORK OFFICES: 
— 


{ 258 Broadway and 10 West 23d Street. 
PETER MOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN | 


COD LIVER OIL 


is clear, sweet, sound and free from disagreeable 
taste and smell—a product obtained after years 
of scientific research. It is 


— Absolutely Pure 


as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish; 
hence perfectly digestible, causing no after-taste 
or nausea, In flat, oval bottles only, hermetic- 
ally sealed and dated. All Druggists. 


W. H. Schieftelin & Co., Sole Agents, N. Y. 


DEAPNESS.&.HEAD NOISES cuRED 
by my Invisible Tubular Cushion, Whispers bear 


Successful when all remedies fail, Sold on 





ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


Street. Boston. 
CES Warraey “iniden Lane. New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Church Seating 


Upholstered or Plain. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anorews & Co. 





























February 7, 1896. 


onderful Weber Ti 
is found ONLY in the. 


























WONDER 


or THs 


Weber Piano 


, 18 its tones that 1s because it is constructed 
from the musician’s standpoint, and in 
this respect it 1s distinguished from any other ‘ 

instrument made. 
St. | 


Sth Ave. and (6t 
warerooms, { th Ave ank city 


DOUGLAS, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS 


Hydraulic Rams, Gardeh 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yara 
gataaaae Street Washers, 
etc. 


WorksFounded in 1832 
medal awarded 














Lote een 


Ww. & B. 
fe 











’ 













-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you can get the 
Carne prices in ony Quanti 
us! 





inner, Tea ani 
Watches, Clocks, 


orders for our celebra’ a 
For full particulars address, 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 


P.O. Box 289, 81 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


MB Be Mee A Be Be Be fe Be he ce ce ce de Be ce Ae Me 


% EVERY TRAVELER WANTS 


<;) A cosey, comfortable room, such as he 
2 can get at 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


< FOR $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 


$ Convenient for shopping and theatres. Bag- 
; gage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 











FEET TERT TTT TTF 


ERR RRRRRAEA RRA AAA AAAS 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8ST., N. Yo 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past re the St. DENIS has been en- 
larged by a new and handsome addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. 

All the latest bmgrovernents have been placed in 
the new building, with a large and very attractive 
new Dining-room, connecting with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restaurant.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 














———— 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Unrivalled as a health and pleasure resort. 
Air balmy and full of life-giving ozone. ‘New 
plumbing throughout, and perfect drainage and 
other sanitary arrangements. Send for descrip- 
tive pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 














U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and per: 
fectly scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors .on 
all malignant growths, without the use 0 
knife. 2 
We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent care where we nave had a reasonable 
tunity for treatment. : 
pei civine 6 description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and reference, free ress 








by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, New York, Write for book of prosts FREE 215 Wal:ash Av. CHICAGO. 





DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON Worth adams, Mass 











‘ THE INDEPENDENT PRESS,_41 AND 43 GOLD STREET NEAR FULDON STREET. 


















































